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for the original. In consequence of this her version has been, 
since his death, retranslated into French for the sake of its 
• diffusion among the author's own countrymen.* 
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service is beyond the reach of our gratitude and honour : and that 
it is demoralizing to ourselves to accept and use su^ a boon as he 
has given us in a silence which is in fact ingratitude. His honours 
we cannot share : they are his own and incommunicable. His 
trials we may share, and, by sharing, lighten; and he has the 
strongest claim upon us for sympathy and fellowship in any popular 
disrepute which, in this case, as in all cases of signal social service, 
attends upon a first movement. Such sympathy and fellowship 
will, I trust, be awakened and extended in proportion to the spread 
among us of a popular knowledge of what M. Comte has done : and 
this hope was one reason, though, as I have said, not the chief, for 
my undertaking to reproduce his work in England in a form as 
popular as its nature admits. 

A stronger reason was that M. Comte's work, in its original form, 
does no justice to its importance, even in France ; and much less 
in England. It is in the form of lectures, the delivery of which 
was spread over a long course of years ; and this extension of time 
necessitated an amount of recapitulation very injurious to its interest 
and philosophical aspect. M. Comte's style is singular. It is at 
the same time rich and diffuse. Every sentence is full fraught 
with meaning; yet it is overloaded with words. His scrupulous 
honesty leads him to guard his enunciations with epithets so con- 
stantly repeated, that though, to his own mind, they are necessary 
in each individual instance, they become wearisome, especially 
towards the end of his work, and lose their effect by constant 
repetition. This practice, which might be strength in a series of 
instructions spread over twenty years, becomes weakness when those 
instructions are presented as a whole ; and it appeared to me worth 
while to condense his work, if I undertook nothing more, in order 
to divest it of the disadvantages arising from redundancy alone. 
My belief is that thus, if nothing more were done, it might be 
brought before the minds of many who would be deterred from 
the study of it by its bulk. What I have given in these two 
volumes occupies in the original six volumes averaging nearly 
eight hundred pages ; and yet I believe it will be found that 
nothing essential to either statement or illustration is omitted. 

My strongest inducement to this enterprise was my deep conviction 
of our need of this book in my own country, in a form which renders 
it accessible to the largest number of intelligent readers. We are 
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living in a remarkable time, when the conflict of opinions renders a 
firm foundatidB of knowledge indispensable, not only to our intel- 
lectual, moral, and social progress, but to our holding such ground 
as we have gained from former ages. While our science is split up 
into arbitrary divisions ; while abstract and concrete science are 
confounded together, and even mixed up with their application to 
the arts, and with natural history; and while the researches of the 
scientific world are presented as mere accretions to a heterogeneous 
mass of facts, there can be no hope of a scientific progress which 
shall satisfy and benefit those large classes of students whose business 
it is, not to explore, but to receive. The growth of a scientific 
taste among the working classes of this country is one of the most 
striking of the signs of the times. I believe no one can inquire 
into the mode of life of young men of the middle and operative 
classes without being struck with the desire that is shown, and the 
sacrifices that are made, to obtain the means of scientific study. 
That such a disposition should be baffled, and such study rendered 
almost ineffectual, by the desultory character of scientific exposition 
in England, while such a work as Comte's was in existence, was 
not to be borne, if a year or two of humble toil could help, more or 
less, to supply the need. 

In close connection with this was another of my reasons. The 
supreme dread of every one who cares for the good of nation or 
race is that men should be adrift for want of an anchoi-age for 
their convictions. I believe that no one questions that a very large 
proportion of our people are now so adrift. With pain and fear, 
we see that a multitude, who might and should be among the wisest 
and best of our citizens, are alienated for ever from the kind of faith 
which sufficed for all in an organic period which has passed away, 
while no one has presented to them, and they cannot obtain for 
themselves, any ground of conviction as firm and clear as that 
which sufficed for our fathers in their day. The moral dangers of 
such a state of fluctuation as has thus arisen are fearful in the ex- 
treme, whether the transition stage from one order of convictions 
to another be long' or short. The work of M. Comte is unquestion- 
ably the greatest single effort that has been made to obviate this 
kind of danger ; and my deep persuasion is that it will be found 
to retrieve a vast amount of wandering, of unsound speculation, of 
listless or reckless doubt, and of moral uncertainty and depression. 
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••' 'Wkaterer else may be thought of the work, it will not be denied 
^&at it ascertains with singular sagacity and soundness the founda- 
"'fions of human knowledge, and its true object and scope ; and that 
it establishes the true filiation of the sciences within the boundaries 
of its own piinciple. Some may wish to interpolate this or that ; 
some to amplify, and perhaps, here and there, in the most obscure 
recesses of the great edifice, to transpose, more or less : but any 
who question the general soundness of the exposition, or of the 
relations of its parts, are of another school, and will simply neglect 
the book, and occupy themselves as if it had never existed. It is not 
for such that I have been working, but for students who are not 
schoolmen ; who need conviction, and must best know when their 
need is satisfied. When this exposition of Positive Philosophy 
imfolds itself in order before their eyes, they will, I am persuaded, 
find there at least a resting-place for their thought, — a rallying- 
point of their scattered speculations, — and possibly an immovable 
basis for their intellectual and moral convictions. The time will 
come when the book itself will, for a while, be most discussed on 
account of the deficiencies which M. Comte himself presses on our 
notice ; and when his philosophy will sustain amplifications of 
which he himself does not dream. It must be so, in the inevitable 
growth of knowledge and evolution of philosophy ; and it is the 
fate which the philosopher himself should covet, because it is only 
a true book that could survive to be so treated : but, in the mean- 
time, it gives us the basis that we demand, and the principle of 
action that we want, and as much instruction in the procedure, and 
information as to what has been already achieved, as could be given 
in our time ; — perhaps more than could have been given by any 
other mind of our time. Even Mathematics is here first constituted 
a science, venerable and unquestionable as mathematical truths 
have been for ages past : and we are led on, tracing as we go the 
clear genealogy of the sciences, till we find ourselves among the 
elements of social science, as yet too crude and confused to be 
established, like the others, by a review of what had before been 
achieved; but now, by the hand of our master, discriminated, 
arranged, and consolidated, so as to be ready to fulfil the conditions 
of true science as future generations bring their contributions of 
knowledge and experience to build upon the foundation here laid. 
A thorough familiarity with the work in which all this is done 
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would avail more to extinguish the anarchy of popular and sectional ^# 
opinion in this country than any other influence that has yet beep^ •* 
exerted, ol*, I believe, proposed. •' * 

It was under such convictions as these that I began, ia the spring 
of 1851, the analysis of this work, in preparation for a translation. 
A few months afterwards, an unexpected aid presented itself. My 
purpose was related to the late Mr Lombe, who was then residing 
at Florence. He was a perfect stranger to ma He told me, in a 
subsequent letter, that he had wished, for many years, to do what 
I was then attempting, and had been prevented only by ill health. 
My estimate of M. Comte's work, and my expectations from its 
introduction into England in the form of a condensed translation, 
were fully sliared by him ; and, to my utter amazement, he sent 
me, as the first act of our correspondence, an order on his bankers 
for £500. There was time, before his lamented death, for me to 
communicate to him my views as to the disposal of this money, and 
to obtain the assurance of his approbation. We planned that the 
larger proportion of it should be exi)ended in getting out the work, 
and promoting its circulation. The last words of his last letter 
were an entreaty that I would let him know if more money would, 
in any way, improve the quality of my version, or aid the promulga- 
tion of the book. It was a matter of deep concern to me that he 
<Iied before I could obtain his opinion as to the manner in which I 
was doing my work. All that remained was to carry out his wishes 
as far as possible ; and to do this, no pains have been spared by 
myself, or by Mr Chapman, who gave him the information that 
called forth his bounty. 

As to the method I have pursued with my work, — there will be 
different opinions about it, of course. Some will wish that there 
had been no omissions, while others would have complained of 
length and heaviness, if I had offere<l a complete translation. 
Some will ask why it is not a close version as far as it goes ; and 
others, I have reason to believe, would have preferred a brief 
account, out of my own mind, of what Comte's philosophy is, 
accompanied by illustrations of my own devising. A wider expec- 
tation seems to be that I should record my own dissent, and that of 
some critics of much more weight, from certain of M. Comte's views. 
I thought long and anxiously of this ; and I was not insensible to 
the temptation of entering my protest, here and there, against a 
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statemeDt, a conclusion, or a method of treatment I should have 
been better satisfied still to have adduced some critical opinions of 
much higher value than any of mine can be. But my deliberate 
conclusion was that this was not the place nor the occasion for any 
such controversy. What I engaged to do was to present M. Comte's 
first great work in a useful form for English study : and it appears 
to me that it would be presumptuous to thrust in my own criticisms, 
and out of place to insert those of others. Those others can speak 
for themselves, and the readers of the book can criticize it for them- 
selves. No doubt, they may be trusted not to mistake my silence 
for assent, nor to charge me with neglect of such criticism as the 
work has already evoked in this country. While I have omitted 
some pages of the Author's comments on French affairs, I have not 
attempted to alter his French view of European politics. In short, 
I have endeavoured to bring M. Comte and his English readers face 
to face, with as little drawback as possible from intervention. 

This by no means implies that the translation is a close one. It 
is a very free translation. It is more a condensation than an 
abridgment: but it is an abridgment too. My object was to convey 
the meaning of the original in the clearest way I could ; and to this 
all other considerations were made to yield. The serious view that 
I have taken of my enterprise is proved by the amount of labour 
and of pecuniary sacrifice that I have devoted to my task. Where 
I have erred, it is from want of ability ; for I have taken all the 
pains I could. 

One suggestion that I made to Mr Lombe, and that he approved, 
was that the three sections — Mathematics, Astronomy, and Physics 
— should be revised by a qualified man of science. My personal 
friend Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, was kind enough to undertake 
this ser.vice. After two careful readings, he suggested nothing 
material in the way of alteration, in the case of the first two 
sections, except the omission of Comte's speculation on the possible 
mathematical verification of Laplace's Cosmogony. But more had 
to be done with regard to the treatment of Physics. Every reader 
will see that that section is the weakest part of the book, in regard 
both to the organization and the details of the subject. In regard 
to the first, the author explains the fact, from the nature of the 
case, — that Physics is rather a repository of somewhat fragmen- 
tary portions of physical science, the correlation of which is not yet 
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clear, than a single circumscribed science. And we must say for 
him, in regard to the other kind of imperfection, that such advagcef;.:* 
have been made in almost every department of Physics iinc^ his ' ' 
second volume was published, that it would be unfair to present 
what he wrote under that head in 1835 as what he would have to 
say now. The choice lay therefore between almost rewriting this * 
portion of M. Comte's work, or so largely abridging it that only a 
skeleton presentment of general principles should remaiiv But as 
the system of Positive Philosophy is much less an Expository than 
a Critical work, the latter alternative alone seemed open, under due 
consideration of justice to the Author. I have adopted therefore 
the plan of extensive omissions, and have retained the few short 
memoranda in which Professor Nichol suggested these, as notes. 
Although this gentleman has sanctioned my presentment of Comte*s 
chapters on Mathematics and Physics, it must not be inferred that 
he agrees with his Method in Mental Philosophy, or assents to 
other conclusions held of main importance by the disciples of the 
Positive Philosophy. The contrary, indeed, is so apparent in tlie 
tenor of his own writings, that so far as his numerous readers are 
concerned, this remark need not have been offered. With the 
reservation I have made, I am bound to take the entire responsi- 
bility, — the Work being absolutely and wholly my own. 

It will be observed that M. Comte's later works are not referred 
to in any part of this book. It appears to me that they, like our 
English criticisms on the present Work, had l)etter be treated of 
separately. Here his analytical genius has full scope ; and what 
there is of synthesis is, in regard to social science, merely what is 
necessary to render his analysis possible and available. For various 
reasons, I think it best to stop here, feeling assured that if this 
Work fulfils its function, all else with which M. Comte has thought 
fit to follow it up will be obtained as it is demanded. 

During the whole course of my long task, it has appeared to me 
that Comte's work is the strongest embodied rebuke ever given to 
that form of theological intolerance which censures Positive Philos- 
ophy for pride of reason and lowness of morals. The imputation 
will not be dropped, and the enmity of the religious world to the 
book will not slacken for its appearing among us in an English 
vei-sion. It cannot be otherwise. The theological world cannot 
but hate a book which treats of theological belief as a transient 
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THE 



POSITIYE PHILOSOPHY 

OF 

AUGUSTE COMTE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

ACCOUNT qy the aim of this work — ^VIEW QF THB NATURE AND 
IMPORTANCE OF THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

A GENERAL statement of dfiy system of philosophy may be either a 
sketch of a doctrine to be established, or a summary of a doctrine 
already established. If greater value belongs to the last, the first 
is still important, as characterizing from its origin the subject to be 
treated In a case like the present, where the proposed study is 
vast and hitherto indeterminate, it is especially important that the 
field of research should be marked out with all possible accuracy. 
For this purpose, I will glance at the considerations which have 
originated this work, and which will be fully elaborated in the 
course of it 

In order to understand the true value and character of the 
Positive Philos(j{yhy, we must take a brief general view of the 
progressive course of the human mind, regarded as a whole ; for 
DO conception can be understood otherwise than through its history. 

From the study of the development of human intelligence, in all 
directions, and through all times, the discovery arises Law of human 
of a great fundamental law, to which it is necessarily progrcu. 
subject, and which has a solid foundation of proof, both in the facts 
of our organization and in our historical experience. The law is 
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2 POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY, 

this : — ^that each of our leading coDceptions, — each branch of oni 
knowledge, — ^passes Ruccessii^ely through three different theoretical 
conditions : the Theological, or fictitious ; the Metaphysical, oi 
abstract ; and the Scientific, or positive. In other words, the 
human mind, by its nature, employs in its progress three methods 
of philosophizing, the character of which is essentially different 
and even radically opposed : viz., the theological method, the meta- 
))hysical, and the positive. Hence arise three philosophies, 01 
general systems of conceptions on the aggregate of phenomena 
each of which excludes the others. The first is the necessary poini 
of departure of the human understanding; and the third is \\x 
fixed and definitive state. The second is merely a state of transi- 

. tion. 

J In the theological state, the human mind, seeking the essentia 

jtefl*. nature of beings, the first and final causes (the origii 
ir< ttagt, ^^ ^ pur{K)se) of all effects, — in short, Absolute know 
ledge, — supposes all phenomena to be produced by the immediat< 
action of supernatural beings. 

In the metaphysical state, which is only a modification of th( 

s^^mdata ^^» ^^® miud supposcs, instead of supematura 

^^ beings, abstract forces, veritable entities (that is 
personified abstractions) inherent in all beings, and capable o 
producing all phenomena. What is called the explanation 
phenomena is, in this stage, a mere reference of each to its propei 
entity. 

In the final, the pgsitive state, the mind has given over the vaii 

_ . , search after Absolute notions, the origin and destina 

^^ tion of the universe, and the causes of phenomena 
and applies itself to the study of their la^s, — that is, their invariable 
relations of succession and resemblance. Reasoning and observa 
tion, duly combined, are the means of this knowledge What ii 
now understood when we speak of an explanation of facts is simplj 
the establishment of a connection between single phenomena anc 
some general facts, the number of which continually diminishe 
with the progress of science. 

The Theological system arrived at the highest perfection of whicl 
Ultimate paint it is Capable when it substituted the providentia 
of each. action of a single Being for the varied operations 

the numerous divinities which had been before imagined. In th< 
same way, in the last stage of the Metaphysical system, men sub 
stitute one great entity (Nature) as the cause of all phenomena 
instead of the multitude of entities at first supposed. In the sam< 
way, again, the ultimate perfection of the Positive system would b( 
(if such perfection could be hoped for) to represent all phenomeni 
as particular aspects of a single general fact ; — such as Gravitation 
for instance. 

The importance of the working of this general law will be estab 
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lislied hereafter. At present, it must suffice to point out some of 
the grounds of it 

There is no science which, having attained the positive stage, 
does not bear marks of having passed through the Evidences 
others. Some time since it was (whatever it might of the law, 
be) composed, as we caa now perceive, of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions ; and, further back in the course of time, it took its form from 
theological conception& We shall have only too achuh 
much occasion to see, as we proceed, that our most 
advanced sciences still bear very evident marks of the two earlier 
periods through which they have passed. 

The progress of the individual mind is not only an illustration, 
but an indirect evidence of that of the general mind The point of 
departure of the individual and of the race being the same, the 
phases of the mind of a nian correspond to the epochs of the mind 
of the race. Now, each of us is aware, if he looks back upon* hi» 
own history, that he was a theologian in his childhood, a meta- 
physician in his youth, and a natural philosopher in his manhood. 
All men who are up to their age can verify this for themselves. 

Besides the observation of facts, we have theoretical reasons in 
support of this law. 

The most important of these reasons arises from the necessity 
that always exists for some theory to which to refer ThityretieaL 
our facts, comUned with the clear impossibility 
that, at the outset of human knowledge, m&a could have formed 
theories out of the observation of facts. AH good intellects have 
repeated, since Bacon's time, that there can be no real knowledge 
but that which is based on observed fisu)ts. This is incontestable, 
in our present advanced stage ; but, if we look back to the primi- 
tive stage of human knowledge, we shall see that it must have been 
otherwise then. If it is true that every theory must be based 
upon observed facts, it is equally true that facts cannot be observed 
without the guidance of some theory. Without such guidance, our 
facts would be desultory and fruitless ; we could not retain them : 
for the most part we could not even perceive them. 

Thus, between the necessity of observing facts in order to form a 
theory, and having a theory in order to observe facts, the human 
mind would have been entangled in a vicious circle, but for the 
natural opening afforded by Theological conceptions. This is the 
fundamental reason for the theological character of the primitive 
philosophy. This necessity is confirmed by the perfect suitability 
of the theological philosophy to the earliest researches of the human 
mind. It is remarkable that the most inaccessible questions, — 
those of the nature of beings, and the origin and purpose of phe- 
nomena, — should be the first to occur in a primitive, state, while 
those which are really within our reach are regarded as almost 
unworthy of serious study. The reason is evident enough : — that 
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experience alone can teach ns the measure of our powers ; and if 
men had not begun by an exaggerated estimate of what they can 
do, they would never have done all that they are capable of. Our 
organization requires this. At such a period there could have been 
no reception of a positive philosophy, whose function is to discover 
the laws of phenomena, and whose leading characteristic it is to 
regard as interdicted to human reason those sublime mysteries 
which theology explains, even to their minutest details, with the most 
attractive facility. It is just so under a practical view of the nature 
of the researches with which men first occupied themselves. Such 
inquiries oflered the powerful charm of unlimited empire over the 
external world, — a world destined wholly for our use, and involved 
in every way with our existence. The theological philosophy, 
presenting this view, administered exactly the stimulus necessary 
to incite the human mind to the irkson^e labour without which it 
could make no progress. We can now scarcely conceive of such a 
state of things, our reason having become sufficiently mature to 
enter upon laborious scientific researches, without needing any such 
stimulus as wrought upon the imaginations of astrologers and 
alchemists. We have motive enough in the hope of discovering 
the laws of phenomena, with a view to the confirmation or rejection 
of a theory. But it could not be so in the earliest days ; and it is 
to the chimeras of astrology and alchemy that we owe the long 
series of observations and experiments on which our positive science 
is based. Kepler felt this on behalf of astronomy, and BerthoUet on 
behalf of chemistry. Thus was a spontaneous philosophy, the theo- 
logical, the only possible beginning, method, and provisional system, 
out of which the Positive philosophy could grow. It is easy, 
after this, to perceive how Metaphysical methods and doctrines 
must have afforded the means of transition from the one to the 
other. 

The human understanding, slow in its advance, could not step at 
once from the theological into the positive philosophy. The two 
are so radically opposed, that an inteimediate system of conceptions 
has been necessary to render the transition possible. It is only in 
doing this, that Metaphysical conceptions have any utility whatever. 
In contemplating phenomena, men substitute for supernatural direc- 
tion a corresponding entity. This entity may have been supposed 
to be derived from the supernatural action : but it is more easily 
lost sight of, leaving attention free for the facts themselves, till, at 
length, metaphysical agents have ceased to be anything more than 
the abstract names of phenomena. It is not easy to say by what 
other process than this our minds could have passed from super- 
natural considerations to natural ; from the theological system to 
the positive. 

The Law of human development being thus established, let us 
consider what is the proper nature of the Positive Philosophy. 
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As we have seen, the first characteristic of the Positive Philos- 
ophy is that it regards all phenomena as subjected character of 
to invariable natural Laws. Our business is, — seeing the F<mtive 
how vain is any research into what are called Causes, Philosophy. 
whether first or final, — to pursue an accurate discovery of these 
Laws, with a view to reducing them to the smallest possible number. 
By speculating upon causes, we could solve no difiiculty about 
origin and purpose. Our real business is to analyse accurately the 
circmnstances of phenomena, and to connect them by the natural 
relations of succession and resemblance. The best illustration of 
this is in the case of the doctrine of Gravitation. We say that the 
general phenomena of the universe are explained by it, because it 
connects under one head the whole immense variety of astronomical 
facts ; exhibiting the constant tendency of atoms towards each 
other in direct proportion to their masses, and in inverse proportion 
to the squares of their distances ; whilst the general fact itself is a 
mere extension of one which is perfectly familiar to us, and which 
we therefore say that we know ; — the weight of bodies on the sur- 
face of the earth. As to what weight and attraction are, we have 
nothing to do with that, for it is not a matter of knowledge at all. 
Theologians and metaphysicians may imagine and refine about such 
questions; but positive philosophy rejects them. When any 
attempt has been made to explain them, it has ended only in saying 
that attraction is universal weight, and that weight is terrestrial 
attraction : that is, that the two orders of phenomena are identical ; 
which is the point from which the question set out. Again, M. 
Fourier, in his fine series of researches on Heat, has given us all the 
most important and precise laws of the phenomena of heat, and 
many large and new truths, without once inquiring into its nature^ 
as his predecessors had done when they disputed about calorific 
matter and the action of an universal ether. In treating his sub- 
ject in the Positive method, he finds inexhaustible material for all his 
activity of research, without betaking himself to insoluble questions. 

Before ascertaining the stage which the Positive Philosophy has 
reached, we must bear in mind that the difierent kinds si,uyry of the 
of our knowledge have passed through the three FontivePhi- 
stages of progress at difi'erent rates, and have not ^'^P^y- 
therefore arrived at the same time. The rate of advance depends 
on the nature of the knowledge in question, so distinctly that, as we 
shall see hereafter, this consideration constitutes an accessary to the 
fundamental law of progress. Any kind of knowledge reaches the 
positive stage early in proportion to its generality, simplicity, and 
independence of other departments. Astronomical science, which 
is above all made up of facts that are general, simple^ and indepen- 
dent of other sciences, arrived first ; then terrestrial Physics ; then 
Chemistry ; and, at Jength, Physiology. 

It is difficult to assign any precise date to this revolution in 
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science. It may be said, like everything else, to have been always 
going on ; and especially since the labours of Aristotle and the 
school of Alexandria ; and then from the introduction of natural 
science into the West of Europe by the Arabs. But, if we must fix 
upon some marked period, to serve as a rallying point, it must be 
that, — about two centuries ago, — when the human mind was astir 
under the precepts of Bacon, the conceptions of Descartes, and the 
discoveries of Galileo. Then it was that the spirit of the Positive 
philosophy rose up in opposition to that of the superstitious and 
scholastic systems which had hitherto obscured the true character 
of all science. Since that date, the progress of the Positive philos- 
ophy, and the decline of the other two, have been so marked that 
no rational mind now doubts that the revolution is destined to go 
on to its completion,^-every branch of knowledge being, sooner or 
later, brought within the operation of Positive philosophy. This is 
not yet the case. Some are still lying outside : and not till they 
are brought in will the Positive philosophy possess that character of 
universality which is necessary to its definitive constitution. 

In mentioning just now the four principal categories of phenomena, 

— astronomical, physical, chemical, and physiological, — there was 

NewdepaHment ^^ omission which will have been noticed. Nothing 

of Positive was Said of Social phenomena. Though involved 

Philosophy. ^jj^j^ ^jjg physiological, Social phenomena demand a 

distinct classification, both on account of their importance and of 
their difficulty. They are the most individual, the most complicated, 
the most dependent on all others ; and therefore they must be the 
latest, — even if they had no special obstacle to encounter. This 
branch of science has not hitherto entered into the domain of Positive 
philosophy. Theological and metaphysical methods, exploded in 
other departments, are as yet exclusively applied, both in the way 
of inquiry and discussion, in all treatment of Social subjects, though 
the best minds are heartily weary of eternal disputes about divine 
right and the sovereignty of the people. This is the great, while it 
is evidently the only gap which has to be filled, to constitute, solid 
and entire, the Positive Philosophy. Now that the human mind 
has grasped celestial and terrestrial physics, — mechanical and 
chemical ; organic physics, both vegetable and animal, — there 
remains one science, to fill up the series of sciences of observation, — 
Social physics. This is what men have now most need of : and 
this it is the principal aim of the present work to establish. 

It would be absurd to pretend to offer this new science at once 
Social Physics. ^° ^ Complete statc. Others, less new, are in very 

unequal conditions of forwardness. But the same 
character of positivity which is impressed on all the others will be 
shown to belong to this. This once done, the philosophical system 
of the moderns will be in fact complete, as there will then be no 
phenomenon which does not naturally enter into some one of the 
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five great categories. All our fundamental conceptions having 
become homogeneous, the Positive state will be fully established. 
It can never again change its character, though it will be for ever 
in course of development by additions of new knowledge. Having 
acquired the character of universality which has hitherto been the 
only advantage resting with the two preceding systems, it will 
safiersede them by its natural superiority, and leave to them only 
an historical existence. 

We have stated the special aim of this work. Its secondary and 
general aim is this : — to review what has been effected Secondary aim 
in the Sciences, in order »to show that they are not ofthiMwrk, 
radically separate, but all branches from the same trunk. If we 
had confined ourselves to the first and special object of the work, we 
should have produced merely a study of Social physics : whereas, iu 
introducing the second and general, we offer a study of Positive 
philosophy, passing in teview all the positive sciences already 
formed. 

The purpose of this work is not to give an account of the Natural 
Sciences. Besides that it would be endless, and that j,^ ^.^^^^^ ^ 
it would require a scientific preparation such as no phUotophy of 
one man possesses, it would be apart from our object, *^Sc*^<^' 
which is to go throu<]:h a course of not Positive Science, but 
Positive Philosophy. We have only to consider each fundamental 
science in its relation to the whole positive system, and to the spirit 
which characterizes it ; that is, with regard to its methods and its 
chief results. 

The two aims, though distinct, are inseparable ; for, on the one 
handy there can be no positive philosophy without a basis of social 
science, without which it could not be all-comprehensive ; and, on 
the other hand, we could not pursue Social science without having 
been prepared by the study of phenomena less complicated than 
those of society, and furnished with a knowledge of laws and anterior 
fieu^ts which have a bearing upon social science. Though the funda- 
mental sciences are not all equally interesting to ordinary minds, 
there is no one of them that can be neglected in an inquiry like the 
present ; and, in the eye of philosophy, all are of equal value to 
human welfare. Even those which appear the least interesting have 
their own value, either on account of the perfection of their methods, 
or as being the necessary basis of all the others. 

Lest it should be supposed that our course will lead us into a 
wilderness of such special studies as are at present gveciaiUy 
the bane of a true positive philosophy, we will briefly 
advert to the existing prevalence of such special pursuit In the 
primitive state of human knowledge there is no regular division of 
intellectual labour. Every student cultivates all the sciences. As 
knowledge accrues, the sciences part off ; and students devote them- 
selves each to some one branch. It is owing to this division of 
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employment^ and concentration of whole minds upon a single 
department, that science has made so prodi^i^ous an advance in 
modern times; and the pevfSction of this division is one of the 
most important characteristics of the Positive philosophy. But, 
while admitting all the merits of this change, we cannot be blind 
to the eminent disadvantages which arise from the limitation of 
minds to a particular study. It is inevitable that each should be 
possessed with exclusive notions, and be therefore incapable of the 
general superiority of ancient students, who actually owed that 
general superiority to the inferiority of their knowledge. We must 
consider whether the evil can be avoided without losing the good of 
the modern arrangement ; for the evil is becoming urgent We all 
acknowledge that the divisions established for the convenience of 
scientific pursuit are radically artificial ; and yet there are very few 
who can embrace in idea the whole of any one science : each science 
moreover being itself only a part of a great whole. Almost every 
one is busy about his own particular section, without much 
thought about its relation to the general system of positive know- 
ledge. We must not be blind to the evil, nor slow in seeking a 
remedy. We must not forget that this is the weak side of the 

Eositive philosophy, by which it may yet be attacked, with some 
ope of success, by the adherents of the theological and metaphysi- 
cal systems. As to the remedy, it certainly does not lie in a return 
to the ancient confusion of pursuits, which would be mere 
retrogression, if it were possible, which it is not It lies in 
perfecting the division of employments itself, — in carrying it one 
degree higher, — in constituting one more si)eciality from the study 
of scientific generalities. Let us have a new class of students, 
Propoted new suitably prepared, whose business it shall be to take 
class of stu- the respective sciences as they are, determine the 
*^^^^' spirit of each, ascertain their relations and mutual 

connection, and reduce their respective principles to the smallest 
number of general principles, in conformity with the fundamental 
rules of the Positive Method. At the same time, let other students 
be prepared for their special pursuit by an education which recog- 
nizes the whole scope of positive science, so as to profit by the 
labours^ of the students of generalities, and so as to correct 
reciprocally, under that guidance, the results obtained by each. We 
see some approach already to this arrangement. Once established, 
there would be nothing to apprehend from any extent of division 
of employments. When we once have a class of learned men, at 
the disposal of all others, whose business it shall be to connect each 
new discovery with the general system, we may dismiss all fear of 
the great whole being lost sight of in the pursuit of the details of 
knowledge. The organization of scientific research will then be 
complete; and it will henceforth have occasion only to extend 
its development and not to change its character. After all, the 
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formatioa of such a new class as is proposed would be merely aa 
extension of the principle which has created all the classes we have. 
While science was narrow, there was odly one class : as it expanded, 
more were instituted. With a further advance a fresh need arises, 
and this new class will be the result 

The general spirit of a course of Positive Philosophy having been 
thus set forth, we must now glance at the chief ad- AdvanUxgesof 
vantages which may be derived, on behalf of human the PosUive 
progression, from the study of it. Of these ad van- ^f^^^osophy. 
tages, four may be especially pointed out 

I. The study of the Positive Philosophy affords the only rational 
means of exhibiting the logical laws of the human juustratet the 
mind, which have hitherto been sought by unfit inUUectuai 
methods. To explain what is meant by this, we may f^^^^^^ 
refer to a saying of M. de Blainville, in his work on Comparative 
Anatomy, that every active, and especially every living being, may 
be regarded under two relations — the Statical and the Dynamical ; 
that is, under conditions or in action. It is clear that all considera- 
tions range themselves under the one or the other of these heads. 
Let us apply this classification to the intellectual functions. 

If we regard these functions under their Statical aspect — ^that is, 
if we consider the conditions under which they exist— we must de- 
termine the organic circumstances of the case, which inquiry involves 
it with anatomy and physiology. If we look at the Dynamic aspect, 
we have to study simply the exercise and results of the intellectual 
powers of the human race, which is neither more nor less than the 
general object of the Positive Philosophy. In short, looking at all 
scientific theories as so many great logical facts, it is only by the 
thorough observation of these facts that we can arrive at the know- 
ledge of logical laws. These being the only means of knowledge of 
intellectual phenomena, the illusory psychology, which is the last 
phase of theology, is excluded. It pretends to accomplish the dis- 
covery of the laws of the human mind by contemplating it in itself ; 
that is, by separating it from causes and effects. Such an attempt, 
made in defiance of the physiological study of our intellectual organs, 
and of the observation of rational methods of procedure, cannot 
succeed at this time of day. 

The Positive Philosophy, which has been rising since the time 
of Bacon, has now secured such a preponderance, that the meta- 
physicians themselves profess to ground their pretended science on an 
observation of facts. They talk of external and internal facts, and 
say that their business is with the latter. This is much like saying 
that vision is explained by luminous objects painting their images 
upon the retina. To this the physiologists reply that another eye 
would be needed to see the image. In the same manner, the mind 
may observe all phenomena but its own. It may be said that a 
man's intellect may observe his passions, the seat of the reason 
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being somewhat apart from that of the emotions in the brain ; but 
there can be nothing like scientific observation of the passions, except 
from without, as the stir of the emotions disturbstheobserving faculties 
more or less. It is yet more out of the question to make an intel- 
lectual obseiTation of intellectual processes. The observing and 
observed organ are here the same, and its action cannot be pure 
and natural. In order to observe, your intellect must pause from 
activity ; yet it is this very activity that you want to observe If 
you cannot effect the pause, you cannot observe : if you do effect it, 
there is nothing to observe. The results of such a method are in 
proportion to its absurdity. After two thousand years of psychological 
pursuit, no one proposition is established to the satisfaction of its 
followers. They are divided, to this day, into a multitude of schools, 
still disputing about the very elements of tlieir doctrine. This in- 
terior observation gives birth to almost as many theories as there are 
observers. We ask in vain for any one discovery, great or small, 
which has been made under this method. The psychologists have 
done some good in keeping up the activity of our understandings, 
when there was no better work for our faculties to do ; and they 
may have added something to our stock of knowledge. If they 
have done so, it is by practising the Positive method — ^by observing 
the progress of the human mind in the light of science ; that is, by 
ceasing, for the moment, to be psychologists. 

The view just given in relation to logical Science becomes yet 
more striking when we consider the logical Art 

The Positive Method can be judged of only in action. It cannot 
be looked at by itself, apart from the work on which it is employed. 
At all events, such a contemplation would be only a dead study, 
which could produce nothing in the mind which loses time upon it 
We may talk for ever about the method, and state it in terms very 
wisely, without knowing half so much about it as the man who has 
once put it in practice upon a single particular of actual research, 
even without any philosophical intention. Thus it is that psychol- 
ogists, by dint of reading the precepts of Bacon and the discourses 
of Descartes, have mistaken their own dreams for science. 

Without saying whether it will ever be possible to establish d 
priori a true method of investigation, independent of a philosophical 
study of the sciences, it is clear that the thing has never been done 
yet, and that we are not capable of doing it now. We cannot as 
yet explain the great logical procedures apart from their application. 
If we ever do. it will remain as necessary tlien as now to form good 
intellectual habits by studying the regular application of the scientific 
methods which we shall have attained. 

This, then, is the first great result of the Positive Philosophy — 
the manifestation by experiment of the laws which rule the Intel- 
lect in the investigation of truth ; and, as a consequence, the know- 
ledge of the general rules suitable for that object. 
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11. The second eflTect of the Positive Philosophy, an effect not 
less important and far more urgently wanted, will be muh regenerate 
to regenerate Education. Education. 

The best minds are agreed that our European education, still 
essentially theological, metaphysical, and literary, must be super- 
seded by a Positive training, conformable to our time and needs. 
Even the governments of our day have shared, where they have 
not originated, the attempts to establish positive instruction ; and 
this is a striking indication of the prevalent sense of what is 
wanted. While encouraging such endeavours to the utmost, we 
must not however conceal from ourselves that everything yet done 
is inadequate to the object. The present exclusive speciality of 
our pursuits, and the consequent isolation of the sciences, spoil our 
teaching. If any student desires to form an idea of natural philos- 
ophy as a whole, he is compelled to go through each department 
as it is now taught, as if he were to be only an astronomer, 
or only a chemist; so that, be his intellect what it may, his 
training must remain very imperfect. And yet his object requires 
that he should obtain general positive conceptions of all the 
classes of natural phenomena. It is such an aggregate of con- 
ceptions, whether on a great or on a small scale, which must hence- 
forth be the permanent basis of all human conibinations. It will 
constitute the mind of future generations. In order to this regen- 
eration of our intellectual system, it is necessary that the sciences, 
considered as branches from one trunk, should yield us, as a whole, 
their chief methods and their most important results. The speci- 
alities of science can be pursued by those whose vocation lies in that 
direction. They are indispensable ; and they are not likely to be 
neglected ; but they can never of themselves renovate our system 
of Education ; and, to be of their full use, they must rest upon the 
basis of that general instruction which is a direct result of the 
Positive Philosophy. 

IIL The same special study of scientific generalities must also 
aid the progress of the respective positive sciences : jidvances 
and this constitutes our third head of advantages. sciences by 

The divisions which we establish between the con^^^^ff^^- 
sciences are, though not arbitrary, essentially artificial. The sub- 
ject of our researches is one : we divide it for our convenience, in 
order to deal the more easily with its difficulties. But it sometimes 
happens — and especially with the most important doctrines of each 
science — that we need what we cannot obtain under the present 
isolation of the sciences, — a combination of several special points of 
view ; and for want of this, very important problems wait for their 
solution much longer than they otherwise need do. To go back 
into the past for an example: Descartes* grand conception with 
regard to analytical geometry is a discovery which has changed the 
whole aspect of mathematical science, and yielded the germ of all 
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future progress ; and it issued from the union of two sciences which 
had always before been separately regarded and pursued. The case 
of pending questions is yet more impressive ; as, for instance, in 
Chemistry, the doctrine of Definite Proportions. Without entering 
upon the discussion of the fundamental principle of this theory, we 
may say with assurance that, in order to determine it — ^in order to 
determine whether it is a law of nature that atoms should necessarily 
combine in fixed numbers, — itwill be indispensable that the chemicsd 
point of view should be united with the physiological. The failure 
of the theory with regard to organic bodies indicates that the cause 
of this immense exception must be investigated ; and such an inquiry 
belongs as much to physiology as to chemistry. Again, it is as yet 
undecided whether azote is a simple or a compound body. It was 
concluded by almost all chemists that azote is a simple body ; the 
illustrious Berzelius hesitated, on purely chemical considerations ; 
but he was also influenced by the physiological observation that 
animals which receive no azote in their food have as much of it in 
their tissues as carnivorous animals. From this we see how physi- 
ology must unite with chemistry to inform us whether azote is 
simple or compound, and to institute a new series of researches upon 
the relation between the composition of living bodies and their mode 
of alimentation. 

Such is the advantage which, in the third place, we shall owe to 
Positive philosophy — the elucidation of the respective sciences by 
their combination. In the fourth place 

IV. The Positive Philosophy offers the only solid basis for that 
Mxutreorgan- Social Bcorganization which must succeed the 
ize aociety. critical Condition in which the most civilized nations 
are now living. 

It cannot be necessary to prove to anybody who reads this work 
that Ideas govern the world, or throw it into chaos ; in other words, 
that all social mechanism rests upon Opinions. The great political 
and moral crisis that societies are now undergoing is shown by a 
rigid analysis to arise out of intellectual anarchy. While stability 
in fundamental maxims is the first condition of genuine social order, 
we are suffering under an utter disagreement which may be called 
imiversal. Till a certain number of general ideas can be acknow- 
ledged as a rallying-point of social doctrine, the nations will remain 
in a revolutionary state, whatever palliatives may be devised ; and 
their institutions can be only protisional. But whenever the 
necessary agreement on first principle can be obtained, appropriate 
institutions will issue from them, without shock or resistance ; for 
the causes of disorder will have been arrested by the mere fact of 
the agreement. It is in this direction that those must look who 
desire a natural and regular, a normal state of society. 

Now, the existing disorder is abundantly accounted for by the 
existence, all at once, of three incompatible philosophies, — ^the 
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theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. Any one of these 
might alone secure some sort of social order ; but while the three 
co-exist, it is impossible for us to understand one another upon any 
essential point whatever. If this is true, we have only to ascertain 
which of the philosophies must, in the nature of things, prevail ; 
and, this ascertained, every man, whatever may have been his former 
views, cannot but concur in its triumph. The problem once 
recognized cannot remain long unsolved ; for all considerations 
whatever point to the Positive Philosophy as the one destined to 
prevail. It alone has been advancing during a course of centuries, 
throughout which the others have been declining. The fact is 
incontestable. Some may deplore it, but none can destroy it, nor 
therefore n^lect it but under penalty of being betrayed by illusory 
speculations. This general revolution of the human mind is nearly 
accomplished. We have only to complete the Positive Philosophy 
by bringing Social phenomena within its comprehension, and after- 
wards consolidating the whole into one body of homogeneous 
doctrine. The marked preference which almost all minds, from 
the highest to the commonest, accord to positive knowledge over 
vague and mystical conceptions, is a pledge of what the reception 
of this philosophy will be when it has acquired the only quality that 
it now wants — a character of due generality. When it has become 
complete, its supremacy will take place spontaneously, and will 
re-establish order throughout society. There is, at present, no 
conflict but between the theological and the metaphysical philoso- 
phie& They are contending for the task of reorganizing society ; 
but it is a work too mighty for either of them. The positive 
philosophy has hitherto intervened only to examine both, and both 
are abundantly discredited by the process. It is time now to be 
doing something more effective, without wasting our forces in needless 
controversy. It is time to complete the vast intellectual operation 
b^nn by Bacon, Descartes, and Galileo, by constructing the system 
of general ideas which must henceforth prevail among the human 
race. This is the way to put an end to the revolutionary crisis 
which is tormenting the civilized nations of the world. 

Leaving these four points of advantage, we must attend to one 
precautionary reflection. 

Because it is proposed to consolidate the whole of our acquired 
knowledge into one body of homogeneous doctrine, it no hope of re- 
must not be supposed that we fre going to study this duction to a 
vast variety as proceeding from a single principle, ^^ff^^^- 
and as subjected to a single law. There is something so chimerical 
in attempts at universal explanation by a single law, that it may 
be as well to secure this Work at once from any imputation of the 
kind, though its development will show how undeserved such an 
imputation would be. Our intellectual resources are too narrow, 
ana the universe is too complex, to leave any hope that it will ever 
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be within our power to carry scientific perfection to its last degree 
of simplicity. Moreover, it appears as if the value of such an 
attainment, supposing it possible, were greatly overrated. The only 
way, for instance, in which we could achieve the business, would 
be by connecting all natural phenomena with the most general law 
we know, — which is that of gravitation, by which astronomical 
phenomena are already connected with a portion of terrestrial 
physica Laplace has indicated that chemical phenomena may be 
regarded as simple atomic effects of the Newtonian attraction, 
modified by the form and mutual position of the atoms. But 
supposing this view proveable (which it cannot be while we are 
without data about the constitution of bodies), the difficulty of its 
application would doubtless be found so great that we must still 
maintain the existing division between astronomy and chemistry, 
with the difference that we now regard as natural that division 
which we should then call artificial Laplace himself presented 
his idea only as a philosophic device, incapable of exercising any 
useful influence over the progress of chemical science. Moreover, 
supposing this insuperable difficulty overcome, we should be no 
nearer to scientific unity, since we then should still have to connect 
the whole of physiological phenomena with the same law, which 
certainly would not be the least difficult part of the enterprise. 
Tet, all things considered, the hypothesis we have glanced at would 
be the most favourable to the desired unity. 

The consideration of all phenomena as referable to a single \)rigin 
is by no means necessary to the systematic formation of science, 
any more than to the realization of the great and happy consequences 
that we anticipate from the positive philosophy. The only neces- 
sary unity is that of Method, which is already in great part estab- 
lished. As for the doctrine, it need not be one ; it is enough that 
it should be homogeneotis. It is, then, under the double aspect of 
unity of method and homogeneousness of doctrine that we shall 
consider the different classes of positive theories in this work. 
While pursuing the philosophical aim of all science, the lessening 
of the number of general laws requisite for the explanation of natu- 
ral phenomena, we shall regard as presumptuous every attempt, in 
all future time, to reduce them rigorously to one. 

Having thus endeavoured to determine the spirit and influence 
of the Positive Philosophy, and to mark the goal of our labours, we 
have now to proceed to the expositjk)n of the system ; that is, to 
the determination of the universal, or encyclopaedic order, which 
must regulate the different classes of natural phenomena, and con- 
sequently the corresponding positive sciences. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

VIEW OF THE HIERARCHY OP THE POSITIVE SCIENCES. 

In proceediDG^ to offer a Classification of the Sciences, we must 
leave on one side all others that have as yet been attempted. Such 
scales as those of Bacon and D'Alembert are con- jp'on^^^ of pro- 
structed upon an arbitrary division of the faculties of posed daunfi^ 
the mind ; whereas, our principal faculties are often ^^*<^«- 
engaged at jthe same time in any scientific pursuit. As for other 
classifications, they have failed, through one fault or another, to 
command assent : so that there are almost as many schemes as 
there are individuals to propose them. The failure has been so 
conspicuous, that the best minds feel a prejudice against this kind 
of enterprise, in any shape. 

Now, what is the reason of this ? — ^For one reason, the distribution 
of the sciences, having become a somewhat discredited task, has of 
late been undertaken cniefly by persons who have no sound knowledge 
of any science at all. A more important and less personal reason, 
however, is the want of homogeneousness in the different parts of the 
intellectual system, — some having successively become positive, while 
others remain theological or metaphysical. Among such incoherent 
materials, classification is of course impossible. Every attempt at a 
distribution has failed from this cause, without the distributor being 
able to see why ; — without his discovering that a radical contrariety 
existed between the materials he was endeavouring to combine. 
The fact was clear enough, if it had but been understood, that the 
enterprise was premature; and that it was useless to undertake 
it till our principal scientific conceptions should all have become 
positive. The preceding chapter seems to show that this in- 
dispensable condition may now be considered fulfilled : and thus 
the time has arrived for laying down a sound and durable system of 
scientific order. 

We may derive encouragepotent from the example set by recent 
botanists and zoologists, whose philosophical labours have exhibited 
the true principle of classification ; viz., that the classification must 
proceed from the study of the things to be classified, and must by no 
means be determined by a priori considerations. The real affinities 
and natural connections presented by objects being allowed to deter- 
mine their order, the classification itself becomes the expression 
of the most general fact And thus does the positive method apply 
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to the question of classification itself, as well as to the objects in- 
TrutpHneivU cluded under it. It follows that the mutual depend- 
of ciastification, qj^qq of the scicnccs, — a dependence resulting from 
that of the corresponding phenomena, — ^must determine the arrange- 
ment of the system of human knowledge. Before proceeding to 
investigate this mutuat dependence, we have only to ascertain the 
real bounds of the classification proposed : in other words, to settle 
what we mean by human knowledge, as the subject of this work. 
The field of human labour is either speculation or action : and 
Boundaries thus, we are accustomed to divide our knowledge 
of<mrfi£id, into the theoretical and the practical. It is obvious 
that, in this inquiry, we have to do only with the theoretical. We 
are not going to treat of all human notions whatever, but of those 
fundamental conceptions of the diiferent orders of phenomena which 
furnish a solid basis to all combinations, and are not founded on 
any antecedent intellectual system. In such a study, speculation is 
our material, and not the application of it,— except where the appli- 
cation may happen to throw back light on its speculative origin. 
This is probably what Bacon meant by that First Philosophy which 
he declared to be an extract from the whole of Science, and which 
has been so differently and so strangely interpreted by his meta- 
physical commentators. 

There can be no doubt that Man's study of nature must furnish 
the only basis of his action upon nature ; for it is only by knowing 
the laws of phenomena, and thus being able to foresee them, that we 
can, in active life, set them to modify one another for our advantage. 
Our direct natural power over everything about us is extremely 
weak, and altogether disproportioned to our needs. Whenever we 
eflfect anything great it is through a knowledge of natural laws, by 
which we can set one agent to work upon another, — even veiy weak 
modifying elements producing a change in the results of a large 
aggregate of causes. The relation of science to art may be summed 
up in a brief expression : 
From Science comes Prevision : from Prevision comes Action. 
We must not, however, fall into the error of our time, of regard- 
ing Science chiefly as a basis of Art. However great may be the 
services rendered to Industry by science, however true may be the 
saying that Knowledge is Power, we must never forget that the 
sciences have a higher destination still ; — and not only higher but 
piore direct ; — that of satisfying the craving of our understanding 
to know the laws of phenomena. To feel how deep and urgent this 
need is, we have only to consider for a moment the physiological 
eflfects of consternation, and to remember that the most terrible 
sensation we are capable of, is that which we experience when apy 
phenomenon seems to arise in violation of the familiar laws of natui^ 
This need of disposing facts in a comprehensible order (which is 
the proper object of all scientific theories) is so inherent in our 
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oi^anization, that if we could not satisfy it by positive conceptions, 
we most inevitably return to those theological and metaphysical 
explanations which had their origin in this very fact of human 
nature. — ^It is this original tendency which acts as a preservative, 
in the minds of men of science, against thp narrowness and incom- 
pleteness which the practical habits of o6r age are apt to produce. 
It is through this that we are able to mdntain just and noble ideas 
of the importance and destination of the sciences ; and if it were 
not thus, the human understanding would soon, as Condorcet has 
observed, come to a stand, even as to the practical applications for 
the sake of which higher things had been sacrificed ; for, if the arts 
flow from science, the neglect of science must destroy the consequent 
arts. Some of the most important arts are derived from speculations 
pursued during long ages with a purely scientific intention. For 
instance, the ancient Greek geometers delighted themselves with 
beautiful speculations on Conic Sections; those speculations wrought, 
after a long series of generations, the renovation of astronomy ; and 
out of this has the art of navigation attained a perfection which it 
never could have reached otherwise than through the speculative 
labours of Archimedes and Apollonius : so that, to use Condorcet'S' 
illustration, *Hhe sailor who is preserved from shipwreck by the 
exact observation of the longitude, owes his life to a theory conceived 
two thousand years before hymen of genius who had in view simply 
geometrical speculations." 

Our business, it is clear, is with theoretical researches, letting 
alone their practical application altogether. Though we may con- 
ceive of a course of study which should unite the generalities of 
speculation and application, the time is not come for it To say 
nothing of its vast extent, it would require preliminary achievements 
which nave not yet been attempted. We must first be in possession 
of appropriate Special conceptions, formed according to scientific 
theories ; and for these we have yet to wait. Meantime, an inter- 
mediate class is rising up, whose particular destination is to organize 
the relations of theory and practice ; such as the engineers, who do 
not labour in the advancement of science, but who study it in its 
existing state, to apply it to practical purposes. Such classes are 
furnishing us with the elements of a future body of doctrine on 
the theories of the different arts. Already, Monge, in his view of 
descriptive geometry, has given us a general theory of the arts of 
construction. But we have as yet only a few scattered instances 
of tbb nature. The time will come when out of such results, 
a department of Positive philosophy may arise : but it will be in 
a distant future. If we remember that several sciences are im- 
plk^ted in every important art, — ^that, for instance, a true theory 
of Agriculture requires a combination of physiological, chemical, 
mechanical, and even astronomical and mathematical science, 
— it will be evident that true theories of the arts must wait 

B 
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for a large and equable development of these constituent 
sciences. 

One more preliminary remark occurs, before we finish the pre- 
scription of our limits, — the ascertainment of our field of inquiry. 
. We must distinguish between the two classes of 

taenct. Natural science ; — the abstract or general, which have 
for their object the discovery of the laws which regulate phenomena 
^ ^ . in all conceivable cases : and the concrete, particular, 

or descriptive, which are sometimes called JNatural 
sciences in a restricted sense, whose function it is to apply these 
laws to the actual history of existing beings. The first are funda- 
mental; and our business is with them alone, as the second are 
derived, and however important, not rising into the rank of our 
subjects of contemplation. We shall treat of physiology, but not 
of botany and zoology, which are derived from it. We shall treat 
of chemistry, but not of mineralogy, which is secondary to it — We 
may say of Concrete Physics, as these secondary sciences are called, 
the same thing that we said of theories of the arts, — that they 
require a preliminary knowledge of several sciences, and an advance 
of those sciences not yet achieved ; so that, if there were no other 
reason, we must leave these secondary classes alone. At a future 
time Concrete Physics will have made progress, according to the 
development of Abstract Physics, and will afford a mass of less in- 
coherent materials than those which it now presenta At present, 
too few of the students of these secondary sciences appear to be even 
aware that a due acquaintance with the primaiy sciences is requisite 
to all successful prosecution of their own. 
We have now considered, 

FiraU that science being composed of speculative knowledge and 
of practical knowledge, we have to deal only with the first ; and 

Second, that theoretical knowledge, or science properly so called, 
being divided into general and particular, or abstract and conci*ete 
science, we have again to deal only with the first. 

Being thus in j)ossession of our proper subject, duly prescribed, 
we may proceed to the ascertainment of the true order of the funda- 
mental sciences. 

This classification of the sciences is not so easy a matter as it 

DiffictUtyof may appear. However natural it may be, it will 

classification, always involve something, if not arbitrary, at least 

artificial ; and in so far, it will always involve imperfection. It is 

impossible to fulfil, quite rigorously, the object of presenting the 

sciences in their natural connection, and according to their mutual 

dependence, so as to avoid the smallest danger of being involved in 

a vicious circle. It is easy to show why. 

HUioricai and Bvery scicncc may be exhibited under two methods 

dogmatic or proccdures, the Historical and the Dogmatic. 

methods. These are wholly distinct from each other, and any 
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other method can be nothing but some combination of these two. By 
the first method knowledge is presented in the same order in which 
it was actnally obtained by the human mind, together with the way 
in which it was obtained. By the second, the system of ideas is 
presented as it might be conceived of at this day, by a mind which, 
duly prepared and placed at the right point of view, should begin 
to reconstitute the science as a whole.* A new science must be 
pursued historically, the only thing to be done being to study in 
chronological order the diflferent works which have contributed to 
the progress of the science. But when such materials have become 
recast to form a general system, to meet the demand for a more 
natural logical order, it is because the science is too far advanced 
for the historical order to be practicable or suitable. The more 
discoveries are made, the greater becomes the labour of the historical 
method of study, and the more effectual the dogmatic, because the 
new conceptions bring forward the earlier ones in a fresh light 
Thus, the education of an ancient geometer consisted simply in the 
study, in their due order, of the very small number of original 
treatises then existing on the different parts of geometry. The 
writings of Archimedes and ApoUonius were, in fact, about all. On 
the contrary, a modern geometer commonly fiDishes his education 
without having read a single original work dating further back than 
the most recent discoveries, which cannot be known by any other 
means. Thus the Dogmatic Method is for ever superseding the 
Historical, as we advance to a higher position in science. If every 
mind had to pass through all the stages that every predecessor in 
the study had gone through, it is clear that, however easy it is to 
learn rather than invent, it would be impossible to effect the pur- 
pose of education, — ^to place the student on the vantage-ground 
gained by the labours of all the men who have gone before. By 
the dogmatic method this is done, even though the living student 
may have only an ordinary intellect, and the dead may have been 
men of lofty genius. By the dogmatic method therefore must every 
advanced science be attained, with so much of the historical com- 
bined with it as is rendered necessary by discoveries too recent to 
be studied elsewhere than in their own records. The only objection 
to the preference of the Dogmatic method is that it does not show 
how the science was attained ; but a moment's reflection will show 
that this is the case also with the Historical method. To pursue 
a science historically is quite a different thing from learning the 
history of its progress. This last pertains to the study of human 
history, as we shall see when we reach the final division of this 
work. It is true that a science cannot be completely understood 
without a knowledge of how it arose ; and again, a dogmatic know- 
ledge of any science is necessary to an understanding of its history ; 
and therefore we shall notice, in treating of the fundamental 
sciences, tbe incidents of their origin, when distinct and illustra- 
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tive ; and we shall use their history, in a scientific sense, in our 
treatment of Social Phjrsics; but the historical study, important, 
even essential, as it is, remains entirely distinct from the proper 
dogmatic study of science. These considerations in this place, tend 
to define more precisely the spirit of our course of inquiry, while 
they more exactly determine the conditions under which we may 
hope to succeed in the construction of a true scale of the aggre- 
gate fundamental sciences. Great confusion would arise from any 
attempt to adhere strictly to historical order in our exposition of 
the sciences, for they have not all advanced at the same rate ; and 
we must be for ever borrowing from each some fact to illustrate 
another, without regard to priority of origin. Thus, it is clear that^ 
in the system of the sciences, astronomy must come before physics, 
properly so called : and yet, several branches of physics, above all, 
optics, are indispensable to the complete exi)Osition of astronomy. 
Minor defects, if inevitable, cannot invalidate a classification which, 
on the whole, fulfils the principal conditions of the case. They 
belong to what is essentially artificial in our division of intellectual 
labour. In the main, however, our classification agrees with the 
history of science ; the more general and simple sciences actually 
occurring first and advancing best in human history, and being 
followed by the more complex and restricted, though all were, since 
the earliest times, enlarging simultaneously. 

A simple mathematical illustration will precisely represent the 
diflSculty of the question we have to resolve, while it will sum up 
the preliminary considerations we have just concluded. 

We propose to classify the fundamental sciences. They are six, 
as we shall soon see. We cannot make them less; and most 
scientific men would reckon them as more. Six objects admit of 
720 different dispositions, or, in popular language, changes. Thus 
we have to choose the one right order (and there can be but one 
right) out of 720 possible ones. Very few of these have ever been 
proposed ; yet we might venture to say that there is probably not 
one in favour of which some plausible reason might not be assigned ; 
for we see the wildest divergences among the schemes which have 
been proposed, — the sciences which are placed by some at the head 
of the scale being sent by others to the further. extremity. Our 
problem is, then, to find the one rational order, among a host of 
possible systems. 

Now we must remember that we have to look for the principle 
True principle of classification in the comparison of the difierent 
of cioMijication, orders of phenomena, through which science discovers 
the laws which are her object. What we have to determine is 
the real dependence of scientific studies. Now, this dependence 
can result only from that of the corresponding phenomena. All 
observable phenomena may be included within a very few natural 
categories, so arranged as that the study of each category may be 
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groimded on the principal laws of the preceding, and serve as the 
basis of the next ensuing. This order is determined by the degree 
of simplicity, or, what comes to the same thing, of Qsmeraiitu 
generality of their phenomena. Hence results their *^' 

Buccessive dependence, and tha greater or lesser _ , 
facility for being studied. ^ i>^P«Kfcn«. 

It is clear, a priori^ that the most simple phenomena must I)e 
the most general; for whatever is observed in the greatest number 
of cases is of course the most disengaged from the incidents of 
particular cases. We must begin then with the study of the most 
general or simple phenomena, going on successively to the more 
particular or complex. This must be the most methodical way, 
for this order of generality or simplicity fixes the degree of facility 
in the study of phenomena, while it determines the necessary con- 
nection of the sciences by the successive dependence of their pheno- 
mena. It is worthy of remark in this place that the most general 
and simple phenomena are the furthest removed from Man's ordi- 
nary sphere, and must thereby be studied in a calmer and more 
rational frame of mind than those in which he is more nearly 
implicated ; and this constitutes a new ground for the correspond- 
ing sciences being developed more rapidly. 

We have now obtained our rule. Next we proceed to our 
classification. 

We are first struck by the clear division of all natural phenomena 
into two classes — of inorganic and of organic bodies, jnorffanic and 
The organized are evidently, in fact, more complex Organic pht- 
and less general than the inorganic, and depend upon *»<>"**»*<»* 
them, instead of being depended on by them. Therefore it is that 
physiological study should begin with inorganic phenomena ; since 
the organic include all the qualities belonging to them, with a 
special order added, viz., the vital phenomena, which belong to 
organization. We have not to investigate the nature of either ; for 
the positive philosophy does not inquire into natures. Whether 
their nature be supposed different or the same, it is evidently 
necessary to separate the two studies of inorganic matter and of 
living bodies. Our classification will stand through any future 
decision as to the way in which living bodies are to be regarded ; 
for, on any supposition, the general laws of inorganic physics must 
be established before we can proceed with success to the examina- 
tion of a dependent class of phenomena. 

Each of these great halves of natural philosophy has subdivisions. 
Inorganic physics must, in accordance with our rule . . 
of generality and the order of dependence of pheno- 
mena, be divided into two sections — of celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena. Thus we have Astronomy, geometrical - 
and mechanical, and Terrestrial Physics. The ne- ' ' ^^^' 
oessity of this division is exactly the same as in the former case. 
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Astronomical phenomena are the most general, simple, and 
abstract of all ; and therefore the study of natural philosopny must 
clearly begin with them. They are themselves independent, while 
the laws to which they are subject influence all others whatsoever. 
The general effects of gravitation preponderate, in all terrestrial 
phenomena, over all effects which may be peculiar to them, and 
modify the original ones. It follows that the analysis of the 
simplest terrestrial phenomenon, not only chemical, but even purely 
mechanical, presents a greater complication than the most com* 
pound astronomical phenomenon. The most difGcult astronomical 
question involves less intricacy than the simple movement of even 
a solid body, when the determining circumstances are to be com- 
puted. Thus we see that we must separate these two studies, and 
proceed to the second only through the first» from which it is 
derived. 

In the same manner, we find a natural division of Terrestrial 
Physics into two, according as we regard bodies in their mechanical 

or their chemical character. Hence we have Pliysics, 

y»w». properly so called, and Chemistry. Again, the second 

class must be studied through the first Chemical phenomena are 

^^. more complicated than mechanical, and depend upon 

^^" ^' them, without influencing them in return. Every 

one knows that all chemical action is first submitted to the influence 

of weight, heat, electricity, etc., and presents moreover something 

which modifies all these. Thus, while it follows Physics, it presents 

itself as a distinct science. 

Such are the divisions of the sciences relating to inorganic matter. 
An analogous division arises in the other half of 

II. Oroakio. jjatural Philosophy — the science of organized bodies. 

Here we find ourselves presented with two orders of phenomena ; 
those which relate to the individual, and those which relate to the 
species, especially when it is gregarious. With regard to Man, 
especially, this distinction is fundamental. The last order of pheno* 
mena is evidently dependent on the first, and is more complex. 

Hence we have two great sections in organic physics 

ytwioffy, — Physiology, properly so called, and Social Physics, 

which is dependent on it In all Social phenomena we perceive 

Sodoio ^^® working of the physiological laws of the indivi- 

^' dual ; and moreover something which modifies their 

effects, and which belongs to the influence of individuals over each 

other — sinmlarly complicated in the cjise of the human race by the 

influence oi generations on their successors. Thus it is clear that 

our social science must issue from that which i*elates to the life of 

the individual. On the other hand, there is no occasion to suppose, 

as some eminent physiologists have done, that Social Physics is 

only an appendage to physiology. The phenomena of the two are 

not identical, though they are homogeneous ; and it is of high 
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importance to hold the two sciences separate. As social conditions 
mixiify the operation of physiological laws, Social Physics must 
have a set of ooservations of its own. 

It would be easy to make the divisions of the Organic half of 
Science correspond with those of the Inorganic, by dividing physi- 
ology into vegetable and animal, according to popular custom. But 
this distinction, however important in Concrete Physics (in that 
secondary and special class of studies before declared to be inappro- 
priate to this work), hardly extends into those Abstract Physics 
with which we have to do. Vegetables and animals come alike 
under our notice, when our object is to learn the general laws of life 
— ^that is, to study physiology. To say nothing of the fact that the 
distinction grows ever fainter and more dubiops with new discoveries, 
it bears no relation to our plan of research ; and we shall therefore 
consider that tliere is only one division in the science of organized 
bodies. 

Thus we have before us Five fundamental Sciences in successive 
dependence, — Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Phy- Fivt Natural 
siology, and finally Social Physics. The first considers Scienca, 
the most general, simple, abstract, and remote phenomena known 
to ns, and those which afiect all others without being afiected by 
them. The last considers the most particular, compound, concrete 
phenomena, and those which are the most interesting to Man. 
J3etween these two, the degrees of speciality, of complexity, and 
individuality, are in regular proportion to the place of the respective 
sciences in the scale exhibited. This — casting out everything 
arbitrary — we must regard as the true filiation of the niiatio 

sciences ; and in it we find the plan of this work. ^ *** 

As we proceed, we shall find that the same principle which gives 
this order to the whole body of science arranges the FUiatum of 
parts of each science; and its soundness will there- their paru, 
fore be freshly attested as often as it presents itself afresh. There 
is no refusing a principle which distributes the interior of each 
science after the same method with the aggregate sciences. But 
this is not the place in which to do more tliau indicate what we 
shall contemplate more closely hereafter. We must now rapidly 
review some of the leading properties of tlie hierarchy of science that 
has been disclosed. 

This gradation is in essential conformity with the order which 
has spontaneously taken place among the branches corroboratumi. 
of natural philosophy, when pursued separately, and 
without any purpose of establishing such order. Such an accordance 
is a strong presumption that the arrangement is i. ThitdasH- 
natural. Again, it coincides with the actual develop- •fc'Jj^*^^^ 
ment of natural philosophy. If no leading science ditciotureof 
can be eflfectually pursued otherwise than through tcienccs. 
those which precede it in the scale, it is evident that no vast devel- 
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opment of any aflence could take place prior to the great astrono- 
mical discoveries to which we owe the impulse given to the whole. 
The progression may since have been simultaneous ; but it has taken 
place in the order we have recognized. 
This consideration is so important that it is difficult to under- * 
%SoivtMhdLt' stand without it the history of the hun^an mind. 
rogeneoutneu. The general law which governs this history, as we 
have already seen, cannot be verified, unless we combine it with the 
scientific gradation just laid down : for it is according to this grada- 
tion that the different human theories have attained in succession 
the theological state, the metaphysical, and finally the positive. 
If we do not bear in mind the law which governs progression, we 
shall encounter insurn^untable difficulties: for it is clear that the 
theological or metaphymal state of some fundamental theories 
must have temporarily coincided with the positive state of others 
which precede them in our established gradation, and actually have 
at times coincided with them ; and this musfYnvolve the law itself 
in an obscurity which can be cleared up only by the classification 
we have proposed. 
Again, this classification marks, with precision, the relative per- 
3 Marksreta- ^^^^^^ of the different sciences, which consists in the 
Uve perfection degree of precision of knowledge, and in the relation 
in tcieneet, q{ jjg different branchea It is easy to see that the 
more general, simple, and abstract any phenomena are, the less they 
depend on others, and the more precise they are in themselves, and 
the more clear in their relations with each other. Thus, organic 
phenomena are less exact and systematic than inorganic ; and of these 
again terrestrial are less exact and systematic than those of astronomy. 
This fact is completely accounted for by the gradation we have laid 
down ; and we shall see as we proceed, that the possibility of 
applying mathematical analysis to the study of phenomena is 
exactly in proportion to the rank which they hold in the scale of 
• the whole. 

There is one liability to be guarded against, which we may men- 
Defecuart ^*^^ \iQ\'e. We miist beware of confounding the 
inuanot degree of precision which we are able to attain in 
in tcience, regard to any science, with the certainty of the science 
itself. The certainty of science, and our precision in the knowledge 
of it, are two very different things, which have been too often con- 
founded ; and are so still, though less than formerly. A very absurd 
proposition may be very precise ; as if we should say, for instance, 
that the sam of the angles of a triangle is equal to three right 
angles ; and a very certain proposition may be wanting in precision 
in our statement of it ; as, for instance, when we assert that every 
man will die. If the different sciences offer to us a varying degree 
of precision, it is from no want of certainty in themselves, but of 
our mastery of their phenomena. 
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The most interesting property of our formula of ^gradation is its 
effect on education, both general and scientific. This ' 4. J^eet on 
is its direct and unquestionable result. It will be Education. 
more and more evident as we proceed, that no science can be effect- 
ually pursued without the preparation of a competent knowledge of 
the anterior sciences on which it depends. Physical philosophers 
cannot understand Physics without at least a general knowledge of 
Astronomy ; nor Chemists, without Physics and Astronomy ; nor 
Physiologists, without Chemistiy, Physics, and Astronomy; nor, 
above all, the students of Social philosophy, without a general 
knowledge of all the anterior sciencea As such conditions are, as 
yet, rardy fulfilled, and as no organization exists for their fulfil- 
ment, there is amongst us, in fact, no rationi^ scientific education. 
To this may be attributed, in great part,' the imperfection of 
even the most important sciences at this day. If the fact is so in 
regard to scientific education, it is no less striking in regard to 
general education. 0^ intellectual system cannot be renovated 
till the natural science are studied in their proper order. Even 
the highest understandings are apt to associate their ideas accord- 
ing to the order in which they were received : and it is only an 
intellect here and there, in any age, which in its utmost vigour can, 
like Bacon, Descartes, and Leibnitz, make a clearance in their field 
of knowledge, so as to reconstruct from the foundation their system 
of ideas. 

Such is the operation of our gieat law upon scientific education 
through its effect on Doctrine. We cannot appre- Effect <m 
ciate it duly without seeing how it affects Method. Method, 

As the phenomena which are homogeneous have been classed 
under one science, while those which belong to other sciences are 
heterogeneous, it follows that the Positive Method must be con- 
stantly modified in an uniform manner in the ninge of the same 
fundamental science, and will undergo modifications, different and 
more and more compound, in passing from one science to another. 
Thus, under the scale laid down, we shall meet with it in all its 
varieties ; which could not happen if we were to adopt a scale which 
should not fulfil the couditions we have admitted. This is an all- 
important consideration ; for if, as we have already seen, we cannot 
unaerstand the positive method in the abstract, but only by its 
application, it is clear that we can have no adequate conception of 
it but by studying it in its varieties of application. No one science, 
however well chosen, could exhibit it. Though the HEethod is 
always the same, its procedure is varied. For instance, it should 
be Observation with regard to one kind of phenomena, and Experi- 
ment with regard to another; and different kinds of experiment, 
according to the case. In the same way, a general precept, derived 
from one fundamental science, however applicable to another, must 
have its spirit preserved by a reference to its origin ; as in the case 
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of the theory pf Classifications. The best idea of the Pomive 
Method would, of course, be obtained by the study of the most 

Erimitive and exalted of the sciences, if we were confined to one ; 
ut this isolated view would give no idea of its capacity of applica- 
tion to others in a modified form. Each science has its own proper 
advantages ; and without some knowledge of them all, no conception 
can be formed of the power of the Method. 

One more consideration must be briefly adverted to. It is 

Orderly itudy ueccssary uot Only to have a general knowledge of all 
ofteUncea. the scicnces, but to study them in their order. What 
can come of a study of complicated phenomena, if the student have 
not learned, by the contemplation of the simpler, what a Law is, 
what it is to Observe; ^what a Positive conception is ; and even what 
a chain of reasoning is? Yet this is the way our young physiologists 
proceed every day, — ^plunging into the study of living bodies, with- 
out any other preparation than a knowledge of a dead language 
or two, or at most a superficial acquaintanoe with Physics and 
Chemistry, acquired without any philosophical fnethod, or reference 
to any true pomt of departure in Natural philosophy. In the same 
way, with regard to Social phenomena, which are yet more compli- 
cated, what can be effected but by the rectification of the intellectual 
instrument, through an adequate study of the mnge of anterior phe- 
nomena ? There are many who admit this: but they do not see now 
to set about the work, nor understand the Method itself for want of 
the preparatory study ; and thus, the admission remains barren, and 
social theories abide in the theological or metaphysical state, in spite 
of the efforts of those who believe themselves positive reformers. 

These, then, are the four points of view under which we have re- 
cognized the importance of a Rational and Positive Classification. 

It cannot but have been observed that in our enumeration of the 
sciences there is a prodigious omission. We have 
said nothing of Mathematical science. The omis- 
sion was intentional ; and the reason is no other than the vast im- 
portance of mathematics. This science will be the fii'st of which 
we shall treat. Meantime, in order not to omit from our sketch a 
department so prominent, we may indicate here the general results 
of the study we are about to enter upon. 

In the present state of our knowledge we must regard Mathe- 
j_^ matics less as a constituent part of natural philosophy 

(Upa men . ^j^^^ ^^ having been, since the time of Descartes and 

Newton, the true basis of the whole of natural philosophy ; though 

A batia " ^^ ^®* exactly speaking, both the one and the other. 

To us it is of less value for the knowledge of which 

it consists, substantial and valuable as that knowledge is, than as 

^ . , ^ being the most powerful instrument that the human 

mmd can employ m the mvestigation of the laws of 
natural phenomena. 
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-• 
In due precision, Mathematics must be divided>«nto two great 

sciences, quite distinct from each other — Abstract a double 

Mathematics, or the Calculus (taking the word in its 9cience, 

most extended sense), and Concrete Mathematics, which is composed 

of General Geometry and of Rational Mechanics. The Concrete 

part is necessarily founded on the Abstract, and it becomes in its 

turn the basis of all natural philosophy ; all the phenomena of the 

universe being regarded, as far as possible, as geometrical or 

mechanical. 

The Abstract portion is the only one which is purely instrumental, 
it being simply an immense extension of natural logic jibttraet ma- 
to a certain order of deductions. Geometry and me- thcmatxcs an 
chanics must, on the contrary, be regarded a0. true instrument. 
natural sciences, founded, like all others, on observation, though, 
by the extreme simplicity of their phenomeua, they concrete „„ 
can be systematized to much greater perfection. It tkematics a 
is this capacity whidi^' has caused the experimental •"^<^*- 
character of their fii-fit principles to be too much lost sight of. But 
these two physical sciences have this peculiarity, that they are now, 
and will be more and more, employed rather as method than as 
doctrine. 

It needs scarcely be pointed out that in placing Mathematics at 
the head of Positive Philosophy, we are only extending the appli- 
cation of the principle which has governed our whole Classification. 
We are simply carrying back our principle to its first manifesta- 
tion. Geometrical and Mechanical phenomena are the most general, 
the most simple, the most abstract of all, — the most irreducible to 
others, the most independent of them ; serving, in fact, as a basis to 
all others. It follows that the study of them is an indispensable 
preliminary to that of all others. Therefore must Mathematics 
hold the first place in the hierarchy of the sciences, and be the 
point of departure of all Education, whether general Mathematics 
or special. In an empirical way, this has hitherto pre-eminent 
been the custom, — a custom which arose from the *»*^«»^ 
great antiquity of mathematical science. We now see why it must 
be renewed on a rational foundation. 

We have now considered, in the form of a philosophical problem, 
the rational plan of the study of the Positive Philosophy. The 
order that results is this ; an order which of all possible arrange- 
ments is the only one that accords with the natural manifestation 
of all phenomena. Mathehatics, Astronomy, Phtsics, Caxhistrt, 
PHrsioLOGry Social Phtsics. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MATHSMATICS, ABSTRACT AND COKCBETE. 

Wa are now to enter upon the study of the first of the Six great 
Sciences : and we begin by establishing the importance of the Posi- 
tive Philosophy in perfecting the character of each science in itself. 
Though Mathematics is the most ancient and the most perfect 
science of all, the general idea of it is far from being clearly deter- 
mined. The definition of the science, and its chief divisions, have 
remained up to this time vague and uncertain. The pluml form of 
the name (grammatically used as singular) indicates the want of unity 
in its philosopliical character, as commonly conceived. In fact, it 
is only since the beginning of the last century that it could be con- 
ceived of as a whole ; and since that time geometers have been too 
much engaged on its different branches, and in applying it to the 
most important laws of the universe, to have much attention left 
for the general system of the science. Now however the pursuit of 
its specialities is no lon^r so engrossing as to exclude us from the 
study of Mathematics m its unity. It has now reached a decree 
of consistency which admits of the effort to reduce its parts into 
a system, in preparation for further advance. The latest achieve- 
ments of mathematicians have prepared the way for this by evidenc- 
ing a character of unity in its principal parts which was not before 
known to exist. Such is eminently the spirit of the great author 
of the Theory of Functions and of Analytical Mechanica 

The common description of Mathematics, as the science of 
Dueriptkm of Magnitudes, or somewhat more positively, (he science 
maihenuuict. tahich relates to the Measurement of Magnitudes, is 
too vague and unmeaning to have been used but for want of a 
better. Tet the idea contained in it is just at bottom, and is even 
sufficiently extensive, if properly understood ; but it needs precision 
and depth. It is important in such matters not to depart unneces- 
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fiariIj*from notions generally admitted ; and we Vill tlferefore see 
how, from this point of view, we can rise to such*A definition of 
Mathematics as will be adequate to the im{X)rtance, extent, and 
di£ScaIty of the science. 

^ Our first idea of measuring a magnitude is simply that of com* 
paring the magnitude in question with another sup- obfect of 
posed to be known, which is taken for the unit of fMthanatiet. 
comparison among all others of the same kind. Thus, when we 
define mathematics as being the measurement of magnitudes, we 
give a very imperfect idea of it, and one which seems to bear no 
relation, in this respect, to any science whatever. We seem to 
speak only of a series of mechanical procedures, like a superposition 
of lines, for obtaining the comparison of magnitudes, instead of a 
vast chain of reasonings, inexhaustible by the intellect. Neverthe- 
less, this definition has no other fault than not being deep enough. 
It does not mistake t)ie real aim of mathematics, but it presents as 
direct an object which !s usually indirect ; and thus it misleads us 
as to the nature of the science. To rectify this, we must attend to 
a general fact, which is easily established ; that the direct measure- 
ment of a magnitude is often an impossible operation; so that if we 
had no other means of doing what we want, we must often forego 
the knowledge we desire. We can rarely even measure a right line 
by another right line ; and this is the simplest measurement of all. 
The very first condition of this is that we should be able to traverse 
the line from one end to the other; and this cannot be done with 
the greater number of the distances which interest us the most. 
We cannot do it with the heavenly bodies, nor with the earth and 
any heavenly body, nor even with many distances on the earth ; 
and again, the length must be neither too great nor too small, 
and it must be conveniently situated ; and a line which could 
be easily measured if it were horizontal becomes impracticable if 
vertical. There are so few lines capable of being directly measured 
with precision, that we are compelled to resort to artificial lines, 
created to admit of a direct determination, and to be the point of 
reference for all others. If there is difficulty about the measure- 
ment of lines, the embarrassment is much greater when we have 
to deal with surfaces, volumes, velocities, times, forces, etc., and in 
general with all other magnitudes susceptible of estimate, and, by 
their nature, difficult of direct measurement. It is the general fact 
of this difficulty, inherent in almost every case, which necessitates 
the formation of mathematical science ; for, finding direct measure- 
ment 00 often impossible, we are compelled to devise means of 
doing it indirectly. Hence arose Mathematics. 

The general method employed, and the only conceivable one, is 
to connect the magnitudes in question with some Oenerai 
that can be directly determined, and thus to ascertain method, 

the* former, through their relations with the latter. Such is the 
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precise object of Mathematics regarded as a whole. To form 
anything like a worthy idea of it, we must remember that the 
indirect determination of magnitudes may have many degrees of 
indirectness. It often happens that the magnitudes to which 
undetermined magnitudes are to be referred cannot themselves be 
measured directly, and must themselves be made the subject of a 
prior process, and so on through a whole series ; and thus, the 
mind is often obliged to establish a long courae of intermediaries 
between the one and the other point of the inquiry — points which 
may appear at the outset to have no connection whatever. 

If this appears too abstract, it may become plain by a few 
^^ examples. In observing a falling body, we are 
xatnput, aware that two quantities are involved : the height 
from which the body falls, and the time occupied in its descent 
These two quantities are connected, as they vary together, and 
together remain fixed. In the language of mathematicians, they 
are functions of each other. The measurement of one being 
impracticable, it is supplied by that of the other. By observing the 
time occupied by a stone in falling down a precipice, we can 
ascertain the height of the precipice as accurately as if we could 
measure it with a horizontal line. In another case, we may be 
able to know the height whence a body has fallen, and unable to 
observe the time with precision, and then we must have recourse 
to the inverse question, — to determine the time by the distance; 
as, for instance, if we were to inquire how long it would take for a 
body to fall from the moon. In these cases, the question is very 
simple, supposing we do not complicate it with considerations of 
intensity of gravity, resistance of a fluid medium, etc. But, to 
enlarge the question, we must contemplate the phenomenon in its 
greatest generality by supposing the fall to be oblique, and taking 
into account all the principal circumstances. Then, instead of two 
variable quantities, simply connected, the phenomenon will present 
a considerable number, — the space traversed, whether in a vertical 
or horizontal direction ; the time employed in traversing it : the 
velocity of the body at each point of its course ; and even the 
intensity and direction of the impulse which sent it forth ; and 
finally, in some cases, the resistance of the medium, and the 
intensity of gravity. All these quantities are so connected that 
each in its turn may be determined indirectly by means of the 
others, and thus we shall have as many mathematical inquiries as 
there are magnitudes coexisting in the phenomenon considered. 
Such a very simple change as this in the physical conditions of 
a problem may place a mathematical question, originally quite 
elementary, in the rank of those difficult questions whose com- 
plete and rigorous solution transcends the power of the humaa 
understanding. 

Again, — we may take a geometrical example. We want to 
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determine a distance not directly measurable. We shall conceive 
of it as making a part of some ^t/re, or system of lines of some 
6ort> of which the other parts are directly measurable ; let us say a 
triangle (for this is the simplest, and to it all others are reducible). 
The distance in question is supposed to form a portion of a triangle, 
in which we are able to determine directly, either another side and 
two angles, or two sides and one angle. The knowledge required 
is obtained by the mathematical labour of deducing the unknown 
distance from the observed elements, by means of the relation be- 
tween them. The process may, and commonly does, become highly 
complicated by the elements supposed to be known being themselves 
determinable only in an indirect manner, by the aid of fresh aux- 
iliary systems, the number of which may be very considerable. The 
distance, once ascertained, will often enable us to obtain new quan- 
tities, which will offer occasion for new mathematical questions. 
Thus, when we once kaow the distance of any object, the observa- 
tion, simple and always possible, of its apparent diameter, may dis- 
close to us, with certainty, however indirectly, its real dimensions ; 
and at length, by a series of analogous inquiries, its surface, its 
volume, even its weight, and a multitude of other qualities which 
might have seemed out of the reach of our knowledge for ever. It 
is by such labours that Man has learned to know, not only the dis- 
tances of the planets from the earth and from each other, but their 
actual magnitude, — their true form, even to the inequalities on 
their surface, and (what seems much more out of his reach) their 
respective masses, their mean densities, and the leading circumstances 
of the fall of heavy bodies on their respective surfaces, etc. Through 
the power of mathematical theories, all this and very much more 
has been obtained by means of a very small number of straight lines, 
properly chosen, and a larger number of angles. We might even 
say, to describe the general bearing of the science in a sentence, 
that^ but for the fear of multiplying mathematical operations 
unnecessarily, and for the consequent necessity of reserving them 
for the determination of quantities which could not be measured 
directly, the knowledge of all magnitudes susceptible of precise 
estimate which can be offered by the various orders of phenomena, 
would be finally reducible to the immediate measurement of a single 
straight line, and of a suitable number of angles. 

We can now define Mathematical science with precision. It has 
for its object the indirect measurement of magni- TruicUfini- 
tudes, and it proiK)ses to determine magnitudes by t^^^ma^ 
each other, ojccording to Hie precise relations which *A««g«w. 
exts^ between them. Preceding definitions have given to Mathe- 
matics the character of an Art ; this raises it at once to the rank of 
a true Science. According to this definition, the spirit of Mathe- 
matics consists in regarding as mutually connected all the quantities 
which can be presented by any phenomenon whatsoever, in order to 
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deduce all from each other. Now, there is evidently no phenomenon 
which may not be regarded as affording such considerations. Hence 
results the naturally indefinite extent, and the rigorous logical 
universality of Mathematical science. As for its actual practical 
extent, we shall see what that is hereafter. 

These explanations justify the name of Mathematics, applied to 
the science we are considering. By itself it signifies Soibnce. The 
Greeks had no other, and we may call it tlit science ; for its defini- 
tion is neither more nor less (if we omit the specific notion of 
magnitudes) than the definition of all science whatsoever. All 
science consists in the co-ordination of facts ; and no science could 
exist among isolated observations. It might even be said that 
Mathematics might enable us to dispense with all direct observation, 
by empowering us to deduce from the smallest possible number of 
immediate data the largest possible amount of results. Is not this 
the real use, both in speculation and in action, of •the 2au» which 
we discover among natural phenomena? If so, Mathematics 
merely urges to the ultimate degree, in its own way, researches 
which every real science pursues, in various inferior degrees, in its 
own sphere. Thus it is only through Mathematics that we can 
thoroughly understand what true science is. Here alone can we find 
in the highest degree simplicity and severity of scientific law, and 
such abstraction as the human mind can attain. Any scientific 
education setting forth from any other point, is faulty in its basis. 

Thus far, we have viewed the science as a whole. We must now 
consider its primary division. The secondary divisions will be laid 
down afterwards 

Every mathematical solution spontaneously separates into two 

Its two pabtb. P*''^ "^^^ inquiry being, as we have seen, the 

determination of unknown magnitudes, through their 
relation to the known, the student must, in the first place, ascertain 
what these relations are, in the case under his notice. This first 
Their differ- IS the Concrete part of the inquiry. When it is 
ent objects, accomplished, what remains is a pure question of 
numbers, consisting simply in the determination of unknown 
numbers, when we know by what relation they are connected with 
known numbers. This second operation is the Abstract part of 
the inquiry. The primary division of Mathematics is therefore into 
two great sciences: — Abstract Mathematics, and Cokcbbtb 
Mathematics. This division exists in all complete mathematical 
questions w^iatever, whether more or less simple. 

Becurring to the simplest case of a falling body, we must begin 
by learning the relation between the height from which it falls and 
the time occupied in falling. As Geometers say, we must find the 
equation which exists between them. Till this is done, there is no 
basis for a computation. This ascertainment may be extremely 
difficult, and it is incomparably the superior part of the problem* 
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The true scientific spirit is so modern, that as far as. we know, no 
one before Galileo had remarked the acceleration of velocity in a 
falling body, the natural supposition having been that the height 
was in uniform proportion to the time. This first inquiry issued 
in the discovery of the law of Galileo. The Concrete part being 
accoitiplished, the Abstract remains. We have ascertained that 
the spaces traversed in each second increase as the series of odd 
numbers, and we now have only the task of the computation of the 
height from the time, or of the time from the height ; and this con- 
sists in finding that, by the established law, the first of these two 
quantities is a known multiple of the second power of the other ; 
whence we may finally determine the value ot the one when that 
of the other is given. In this instance the concrete question is the 
more difficult of the two. If the same phenomenon were taken 
in its greatest generality, the reverse would be the case. Take the 
two together, and they may be regarded as exactly equivalent in 
difficulty. The mathematical law may be easy to ascertain, and 
difficult to work ; or it may be difficult to ascertain, and easy 
to work. In importance, in extent, and in difficulty, these two 
great sections of Mathematical Science will be seen hereafter to be 
equivalent. 

We have seen the difference in their object& TUir differ- 
They are no less different in their nature. «** notuw. 

The Concrete must depend on the character of the objects 
examined, and must vary when new phenomena present them- 
selves : whereas, the Abstract is wholly mdependent of the nature 
of the objects, and is concerned only with their numerical relations. 
Thus, a great variety of phenomena may be brought under one 
geometrical solution. Cases which appear as unlike each other as 
possible may stand for one another under the Abstract process, 
which thus serves for all, while the Concrete process must be new 
in each casa Thus the Concrete process is Special, and the 
Abstract is General. The character of the Concrete is experimental, 
physical, phenomenal : while the Abstract is purely logical, rational. 
The Concrete part of every mathematical question is necessarily 
founded on consideration of the external world ; while the Abstract 
part consists of a series of logical deductions. The equations being 
once found, in any case, it is for the understanding, without external 
aid, to educe the results which these equations contain. 

We see how natural and complete this main division is. We 
will briefly prescribe the limits of each section. 

As it is the business of Concrete Mathematics to diAiover the 
equations of phenomena, we might suppose that it Conereu 
must comprehend as many distinct sciences as there MaUunuUies, 
are distinct categories of phenomena ; but we are very far indeed 
from having discovered mathematical laws in all orders of pheno- 
mena. In fact^ there are as yet only two great categories of pheno- 
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niena whose equations are constantly known: — Geometrical and 
Mechanical phenomena. Thus, the Concrete part of Mathematics 
consists of Geometry and Rational Mechanics. 

There is a point of view from which all phenomena might be 
included under these two divisions. All natural effects, centered 
statically or dynamically, might be referred to laws of extension 
or laws of motion. But this point of view is too high for us at 
present ; and it is only in the regions of Astronomy, and, partially, 
of terrestrial Physics, that this vast transformation has taken place. 
We will then proceed on the supposition that Geometry and 
Mechanics are the constituents of Concrete Mathematics. 

The nature of Abstract Mathematics is precisely determined. It 
Ahitraci is composed of what is called the Calculvs, taking 

jUathemaHci. this word in its widest extension, which reaches from 
the simplest numerical operations to the highest combinations of 
transcendental analysis. Its proper object is to resolve all questions 
of numbers. Its starting-point is that which is the limit of Con- 
crete Mathematics, — ^the knowledge of the precise relations — that is, 
the equations — between different magnitudes which are considered 
simultaneously. The object of the Calculus, however indirect or 
complicated the relations may be, is to discover unknown quantities 
by the known. This science, though more advanced than any other, 
is, in reality, only at its beginning yet ; but it is necessary, in order 
to define the nature of any science, to suppose it perfect And the 
true character of the Calculus is what we have said. 

From an historical point of view, Mathematical Analysis appears 
to have arisen out of the contemplation of geometrical and mechani- 
cal facts; but it is not the less independent of these sciences, 
logically speaking. Analytical ideas are, above all others, universal, 
abstract, and simple ; and geometrical and mechanical conceptions 
are necessarily founded on them. Mathematical Analysis is there- 
fore the true rational basis of the whole system of our positive 
knowledge. We can now also explain why it not only gives 
precision to our actual knowledge, but establishes a far more 
l)erfect co-ordination in the study of phenomena which allow of 
such an application. If a single analytical question, brought to an 
abstract solution, involves the implicit solution of a multitude of 
physical questions, the mind is enabled to perceive relations between 
phenomena apparently isolated, and to extract from them the 
quality which they have in common. To the wonder of the 
student, unsuspected relations arise between problems which, instead 
of being, as they appeared befoi-e, wholly unconnected, turn out to 
be identical. There appears to be no connection between the deter- 
mination of the direction of a curve at each of its points and that of 
the velocity of a body at each moment of its variable motion ; yet, 
in the eyes of the geometer, these questions are but one. 
When we have seized the true general character of Mathematical 
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Analysis, we easily see how perfect it is, in comparison with all 
other branches of our positive science. The perfection consists in 
the simplicity of the ideas contemplated ; and not, as Condillac and 
others have supposed, to the conciseness and generality of the signs 
U8e4|iUB instruments of reasoning. The signs are of admirable use 
to work out the ideas, when once obtained ; but, in fact, all the 
great analytical conceptions were formed without any essential aid 
from the signa Subjects which are by their nature inferior in 
simplicity and generality cannot be raised to logical perfection by 
any artifice of scientific language. 

We have now seen what is the object and what is the character 
of Mathematical Science. It remains for us to con- Extent of iu 
eider the extent of its domain. domain. 

We must first admit that, in a logical view, this science is 
necessarily and rigorously universal. There is no ,, 
mmury which is not nnally reducible to a question 
of jNfumbers ; for there is none which may not be conceived of as 
consisting in the determination of quantities by each other, accord- 
ing to certain relations. The fact is, we are always endeavouring 
to arrive at numbers, at fixed quantities, whatever may be our 
subject, however uncertain our methods, and however rough our 
results. Nothing can appear less like a mathematical inquiry than 
the study of living bodies in a state of disease ; yet, in studying the 
cure of disease, we are endeavouring to ascertain the quantities of 
the different agents which are to modify the organism, in order to 
bring it to its natural state, admitting, as geometers do, for some 
of these quantities, in certain cases, values which are equal to zero, 
negative, or even contradictory. It is not meant that such a 
method can be actually followed in the case of complicated pheno- 
mena ; but the logical extension of the science, which is what we 
are now considering, comprehends such instances as this. 

Kant has divided human ideas into the two categories of quantity 
and quality, which, if true, would destroy the universality of Mathe- 
matics ; but Descartes' fundamental conception of the relation of 
the concrete to the abstract in Mathematics abolishes this division, 
and proves that all ideas of quality are reducible to ideas of 
quantity. He had in view geometrical phenomena only ; but his 
saoeeesors have included in this generalization, first, mechanical 
phenomena, and, more recently, those of heat There are now no 
geometers who do not consider it of universal application, and 
admit that every phenomenon may be as logically capable of being 
represented by an equation as a curve or a motion, if only we were 
always capable (which we are very far from being) of first discover- 
ing, and then resolving it 

The limitations of Mathematical science are not, then, in its 
natare. The limitations are in our intelligence: j^^^„^^^^, 
and by these we find the domain of the science 
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n-iiiiiiliiilily rcNiiictcd, in pi'o|H)rlioii aH phenomena, in becoming 

h|M'rial. iirriiliin ciiliipli^x. 

'I'linii^';li, itN WM liiivd Kiu^ii, (>vory qucKlion may be conceived of as 
iciliirililn Ui iiiiiiiliiTN, tli(} nHluctioii Cannot l)0 made by us except 
in lli(< t'limi (if \\\K\ hiiMplcNl and nioHt general phenomena. The 
(lilliriilly itf lintlhi^ tlin ('(pintion in the cjikc of special, and therefore 
rohipli'x pliiMuinitMiii, Hoon luronieM inHurmountable, so that, at the 
iilniiml, it. iN (Mily tho pht'nonitMia of the first three classes, — that is, 
tuilv lliimool luor^^iihii; IMiynicH, — that wo can even ho[)e to subject 
to \\\\\ pruiTSH. Tho pro|HM'tioH of inorganic bodies are nearly 
iii\aiiul>lo; and thiMvt'ori', with rogard to them, the first condition 
(i| niallionmtind impiiry ran bo inltillod: the dillerent quantities 
whirh lhi\v proM'ut may U^ rosolvod into fixed numbers; but the 
vmiahli*nosM ot' iho properties ot organic biulies is beyond our man- 
a>;\Mni*ut. An inorganio body. (H^ssessting Si>Iidity, form, consistency, 
hp\vinv' maxity, i lasiioity, elo., prt\^»nls qualitios which are within 
iMu i'siuhiao. and I'an bo tivatod inathomatically ^ but the case is 
a!hM\\l wliou i'houiioal aotiou is advU\I to the^e. Complications 
and \;4ii;U:vHis ihon cuior into tho quosiiou which at present baffle 
luaiiiousiiiioal analvsis. lloivaiior. it wav l>e discovered what 
li\^\l uii'.ulvis o.\Ul in ohoiuioal ivmlunaiions : but we are as yet 
\vv\ ui iu^iii ii:i\ ioi: aiiv psaoiiiul kuowUv.o* v^t them. Still further 
:r.o x^o iivi'.i lv'.u< ab!o lo ioiiti >ivh vv:uru:a:ioas amidst the con- 
lii'.ual :ij;ilalu':i oi h:o:us wliicii \.v::s:i:i;:t'S wli;U we call lift^ and 
l'.:v:v\o;o i.oiii Ivii^iC aMo to oarrv :i:a:ho:'j.i::caI aualvsLs into the 
>./.v!v o^ r.^sioioo. r*\ :i:o ru:":.;::v V'; lii^ir clid;::::^?. and tiieir 
»: v\«c*.i".;: :: .iiK't-.dl \a:.^::j::s. \:'.;i'. iv-siLi';:ut-::.i are, priccloally, 
w.uwi *.:: o:vva»>..v:t :o i:*j:'.'.-,*i*jji'.:v.'u". rr.v^^fis-S. 1: w-e <Li <:Id 'i-esire 
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bodies, when they are very complex. For instance, no one doubts 
that meteorological phenomena are subject to mathematical laws, 
however little we yet know about them; but their multiplicity 
renders their observed results as variable and irregular as if each 
cause were free of all such conditions. 

We find a second limitation in the number of conditions to be 
studied, even if we were sure of the mathematical law which 
governs each agent. Our feeble faculties could not gi*asp and wield 
such an aggregate of conditions, however certain might be our know- 
ledge of each. In the simplest cases in which we desire to approxi- 
mate the abstract to the concrete conditions, with any completeness, 
— as in the phenomenon of the flow of a fluid from a given orifice, 
by virtue of its gravity alone,— the difficulty is such that we are, as 
yet, without any mathematical solution of this very problem. The 
same is the case with the yet more simple instance of the move- 
ment of a solid projectile through a resisting medium. 

To the popular mind it may appear strange, considering these 
facts, that we know so much as we do about the planets. But in 
reality, that class of phenomena is the most simple of all within our 
cognizance. The most complex problem which they present is 
the influence of a third body acting in the same way on two which 
are tending towards each other in virtue of gravitation ; and this 
is a more simple question than any terrestrial problem whatever. 
We have, however, attained only approximate solutions in this 
case. And the high perfection to which solar astronomy has been 
brought by the use of mathematical science is owing to our having 
profited by those facilities that we may call accidental, which the 
favourable constitution of our planetary system presents. The 
planets which compose it are few ; their masses are very unequal, 
and much less than that of the sun ; they are far distant from each 
other ; their forms are nearly spherical ; their orbits are nearly 
circular, and only slightly inclined in relation to each other ; and 
80 on. Their perturbations are, in consequence, inconsiderable, for 
the most part ; and all we have to do is usually to take into the 
account, together with the influence of the sun on each planet, the 
influence of one other planet, capable, by its size and its nearness, 
of occasioning perceptible derangements. If any of the conditions 
mentioned above had been difierent, though the law of gravitation 
had existed as it is, we might not at this day have discovered it. And 
if we were now to try to investigate Chemical phenomena by the 
same law, we should find a solution as impossible as it would be in 
astronomy, if the conditions of the heavenly bodies were such as we 
could not reduce to an analysis. 

In showing that Mathematical analysis can be applied only to 
Inorganic Physics, we are not restricting its domain. Its rigorous 
universality, in a logical view, has been established. To pretend 
that it is practically applicable to the same extent would be merely 
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to lead away the human mind from the true direction of scientific 
study, in pursuit of an impossible perfection. The most difficult 
sciences must remain, for an indefinite time, in that preliminary 
state which pre})ares for the others the time when they too may 
become capable of mathematical treatment Our business is to 
study phenomena, in the characters and relations in which they 
present themselves to us» abstaining from introducing considerations 
of quantities, and mathematical laws, which it is beyond our power 
to apply. 

We owe to Mathematics both the origin of Positive Philosophy 
and its Method. When this method was introduced into the other 
sciences, it was natural that it should be urged too far. But each 
science modified the method by the operation of its own peculiar 
phenomena. Thus only could that true definitive character be 
brought out, which must prevent its being ever confounded with 
that of any other fundamental science. 

The aim, character, and general relations of Mathematical Science 
liave now been exhibited as fully as they could be in such a sketch 
Its this. We must next pass in review the three great sciences of 
which it is composed,— the Calculus, Geometry, and Bational 
Mechanics. 
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CHAPTER IL 

GENERAL VIEW OF MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

The historical development of the Abstract portion of Mathematical 
science has, since the time of Descartes, been for the 
most part determined by that of the Concrete. Yet ^^^sw. 
the Calculus in all its principal branches must be understood before 
passing on to Geometry and Mechanics. The Concrete portions of 
the science depend on the Abstract, which are wholly independent 
of them. We will now therefore proceed to a rapid review of the 
leading conceptions of the Analysis. 

First, however, we must take some notice of the general idea of 
an eqitcUion^ and see how far it is from being the True idea of 
true one on which geometers proceed in practice ; for ^^ equation. 
without settling this point we cannot determine, with any precision, 
the real aim and extent of abstract mathematics. 

The business of concrete mathematics is to discover the equations 
which express the mathematical laws of the phenomenon under 
consideration ; and these equations are the starting-point of the 
calculus, which must obtain from them certain quantities by means 
of others. It is only by forming a trne idea of an equation that we 
can lay down the real line of separation between the concrete and 
the abstract part of mathematics. 

It is giving much too extended a sense to the notion of an equa- 
tion to suppose that it means every kind of relation of equality 
between any two functions of the magnitudes under consideration ; 
for, if every equation is a relation of equality, it is far from being 
the case that, reciprocally, every relation of equality must be an 
equation of the kind to which analysis is, by the nature of the case, 
applicable. It is evident that this confusion must render it almost 
impossible to explain the dilSiculty we find in establishing the 
relation of the concrete to the abstract which meets us in every 
great mathematical question, taken by itself. If tiie word equation 
meapt what we are apt to suppose, it is not easy to see what diffi- 
culty there could be, in general, in establishing the equations of any 
problem whatever. This ordinary notion of an equation is widely 
unlike what geometers understand in the actual working of the 
science. 

According to my view, functions must themselves be divided into 
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Abstract and Concrete ; the first of which alone can enter into tme 
equations. Every equation is a relation of equality between two 
abstract functions of the magnitudes in question, including with the 
primary magnitudes all the auxiliary magnitudes which may be 
connected with the problem, and the introduction of which may 
facilitate the discovery of the equations sought. 

This distinction may be established by both the d priori and • 
d posteriori methods ; by characterizing etich kind of function, and < 
by enumerating all the abstract functions yet known, — at least with 
regard to their elements. 
A priori ; Abstract functions express a mode of dependence 
between magnitudes which may be conceived between 
Abttract numbers alone, without the need of pointing out any 
unc wns. phenomena in which it may be found realized ; 
Concreu while Concrete functions are those whose expressiea 
June tons, Yequives a specified actual case of physics, geometry, 
mechanics, etc. 

Most functions were concrete in their origin, — even those which 
are at present the most purely abstract ; and the ancients discovered 
only through geometrical definitions elementary algebraic properties 
of functions, to which a numerical value was not attached till long 
afterwards, rendering abstract to us what was concrete to the old 
geometera There is another example which well exhibits the 
distinction just made — that of circular functions, both direct and 
inverse, which are still sometimes concrete, sometimes abstract^ 
according to the point of view from which they are regarded. 

A posteriori ; the distinguishing character, abstract or concrete, 
of a function having been established, the question of ^any deter- 
minate function being abstract, and therefore able to enter into true 
analytical equations, becomes a simple question of fact, as we are 
acquainted with the elements which compose all the abstract func- 
tions at present known. We say we know them all, though analy- 
tical functions are infinite in number, because we are here speaking, 
it must be remembered, of the elements — of the simple, not of the 
compound. We have ten elementary formulas ; and, few as they 
are, they may give rise to an infinite number of analytical combina- 
tions. There is no reason for supposing that there can never be 
more. We have more than Descartes had, and even Newton and 
Leibnitz; and our successors will doubtless introduce additions, 
though there is so much difficulty attending their augmentation, 
that we cannot hope that it will proceed very far. 

It is the insufficiency of this very small number of analytical 
elements which constitutes our difficulty in passing from the con- 
crete to the abstract In order to establish the equations of pheno- 
mena, we must conceive of their mathematical laws by the aid of 
functions composed of these few elements. Up to this point the 
question has been essentially concrete, not coming within the 
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domain of the calculus. The difficulty of the passage from the 
coDcrete to the abstract in general consists in our having only these 
few analytical elements with which to represent all the precise rela- 
tions which the whole range of natural phenomena afford to us. 
Amidst their infinite variety, our conceptions must be far below 
the real difficulty ; and especially because these elements of our 
analysis have been supplied to us by the mathematical consideration 
of the simplest phenomena of a geometrical origin, which can afford 
ns it priori no rational guarantee of their fitness to represent the 
mathematical laws of all other classes of phenomena. We shall 
hereafter see how this difficulty of the relation of the concrete to 
the abstract has been diminished, without its being necessary to 
multiply the number of analytical elements. 

Thus far we have considered the Calculus as a whole. We 
i|iust now consider its divisions. These divisions we Twoparu of 
must call the Algebraic Calculus, or Algebra, and **« calculus. 
the Arithmetical Calculus, or Arithmetic, taking care to give them 
the most extended logical sense, and not the restricted one in which 
the terms are usually received. 

It is clear that every question of Mathematical Analysis pi-esents 
two successive parts, perfectly distinct in their nature. The first stage 
is the transformation of the proposed equations, so as to exhibit the 
mode of formation of unknown quantities by the known. This 
constitutes the algebraic question. Then ensues the . aj^^ 
task of finding the values of the formulas thus *" 

obtained. The values of the numbera sought are already repre- 
sented by certain explicit functions of given numbers : these values 
must be determined; and this is the arithmetical ArUhmet' 
question. Thus the algebraic and the arithmetical 
calculus differ in their object. They differ also in their view of 
quantities, — ^Algebra considering quantities in regard to their rela- 
tions, and Arithmetic in regard to their values. In practice it is not 
always possible, owing to the imperfection of the science of the cal- 
culus^ to separate the processes entirely in obtaining a solution ; but 
the radical difference of the two operations should never be lost 
sight of. Algebra, then, is the CalcuLus of Functions^ and Arith- 
metid the Calculus of Values. We have seen that the division of the 
Calculus is into two branches. It remains for us to compare the two, 
in order to learn their respective extent, importance, and difficulty. 

The Calculus of Values, Arithmetic, appears at first to have 
as wide a field as Alo^ebra, since as many questions . .,. ^. 
might seem to arise from it as we can conceive aitter- 
ent algebraic formulas to be valued. But a very simple reflection 
will show*that it is not so. Functions being divided into simple 
and compound, it is evident that when we become ^^^ ^^^^ 
able to determine the value of simple functions, there 
will be no difficulty with the compound. In the algebraic relation, 
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a compound function plays a veiy different part from tliat of the 
elementary functions which constitute it ; and this is the source of 
our chief analytical difficulties. But it is quite otherwise with the 
Arithmetical Calculus. Thus, the number of distinct arithmetical 
operations is indicated by that of the abstract elementary functionfl, 
which we have seen to be very few. The determination of the 
values of these t«n functions necessarily affords that of all the infinite 
number comprehended in the whole of mathematical analysis : and 
there can be no new arithmetical operations otherwise than by the 
creation of new analytical elements, which must, in any case, for 
ever be extremely small. The domain of arithmetic then is^ by its 
nature, narrowly restricted, while that of algebra is rigorously 
indefinite. Still, the domain of arithmetic is more extensive than 
is commonly represented ; for there are many questions treated as 
incidental in the midst of a body of analytical researches, which, 
consisting of determinations of values, are truly arithmetical. Of' 
this kind are the construction of a table of logarithms, and the 
calculation of trigonometrical tables, and some distinct and high^ 
procedures ; in short, every operation which has for its object the 
determination of the values of functions. And we must also 
include that part of the science of the Calculus which we call the 
Theory of Numbers, the object of which is to discover the properties 
inherent in different numbers, in virtue of their values, independent 
of any particular system of numeration. It constitutes a sort of 
transcendental arithmetic. Though the domain of arithmetic is 
thus larger than is commonly supposed, this Calculus of values will 
yet never be more than a point, as it were, in comparison with the 
calculus of functions, of which mathematical science essentially 
ct^nsists. This is evident, when we look into the real nature oif 
arithmetical questions. 
Dtiermxnations of values are, in fact, nothing else than real 
--/- trans/omuUiofUf of the functions to be valued. These 

transformations have a special end ; but they are 
ei^sentiallv of tlie same nature as all tauo^ht bv analvsisL In this 
view, the Calculus of values may be regarded as a supplement, and 
a i>articuhir application of the Calculus of functions, so that 
arithmetic disappears, as it were, as a distinct section in the body 
of abstract mathematics. To make this evident, we must obeerve 
that when we desire to determine the value of an unknown number 
w'nose mode of formation is given, we define and express that 
vahie in merely announcing the arithmetical question, already 
denned and expresseil under a certain form ; and that, in deter- 
mining its value, we merely expre^ it under another determinate 
torm, to which we are in the habit of referring the id^ of each 
jxirticular nunilier by making it re-enter into the regular system of 
numeration. This is made clear by what happens when the mode 
vi numeration is such thft the question is its own answer ; as^ for 
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instance, when we want to add together seven and thirty, and call 
the result seven-and-thirty. In adding other numbers, the terms 
are not so ready, and we transform the question ; as when we add 
together twenty- three and fourteen : but not the less is the opera- 
tion merely one of transformation of a question already defined and 
expressed. In this view, the calculiui of values might be regarded 
as a particular application of the calculus of functions, arithmetic 
tkereby disappearing, as a distinct section, from the domain of 
abstract mathematics. — ^And here we have done with the Calculus 
of values, and pass to the Calculus of functions, of which abstract 
mathematics is essentially composed. 

We have seen that the difficulty of estabh'shing the relation of 
the concrete to the abstract is owing to the insuffici- Aiaebm. 
ency of the very small number of analytical elements 
that we are in possession of. The obstacle has been surmounted 
f&'a great number of important cases: and we will now see 
how the establishment of the equations of phenomena has been 
achieved. 

The first means of remedying the difficulty of the small number 
of analytical elements seems to be to create new creation of 
ones. But a little consideration will show that this newfunctiom. 
resource is illusory. A new analytical element would not serve 
unless we could immediately determine its value : but how can we 
determine the value of a function which is simple ; that is, which 
is not formed by a combination of those already known ? This 
appears almost impossible : but the introduction of another ele- 
mentary abstract function into analysis supposes the simultaneous 
creation of a new arithmetical operation ; which is certainly ex- 
tremely difficult. If we try to proceed according to the method 
which procured us the elements we possess, we are left in entire 
uncertainty ; for the artifices thus employed are evidently exhausted. 
We have thus no idea how to proceed to create new elementary 
abstract functions. Yet, we must not therefore conclude that we 
have reached the limit appointed by the powers of our understand- 
ing. Special improvements in mathematical analysis have yielded 
us some partial substitutes, which have increased our resources: 
but it is clear that the augmentation of these elements cannot pro- 
ceed but with extreme slowness. It is not in this direction, then, 
that the human mind has found its means of facilitating the estab- 
lishment of equations. 

This first method being discarded, there remains only one other. 
As it is impossible to find the equations directly, we «^„^^-^ 
must seek for corresponding ones between other tiom between 
auxiliary quantities, connected with the first accord- auxUimy 
ing to a certain determinate law, and from the rela- ^^^*^ *"' 
tion between which we may ascend to that of the primitive magni- 
tudes. This is the fertile conception which we term the iranscenr- 
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dental analysis, and use as our finest instrument for the mathe- 
matical exploration of natural phenomena. 

This conception has a much larger scope than even profound 
geometers have hitherto supposed; for the auxiliary quantities 
resorted to might be derived, according to any law whatever, from 
the immediate elements of the question. It is well to notice 
this; because our future improved analytical resources may per- 
haps be found in a new mode of derivation. But, at pres- 
ent, the only auxiliary quantities habitually substituted for the 
primitive quantities in transcendental analysis are what are 
called — 

1st, infinitely small elements, the differentials of different orders 
of those quantities, if we conceive of this analysis in the manner of 
Leibnitz : or 

2nd, the fluxions, the limits of the ratios of the simultaneous 
increments of the primitive quantities, compared with one another ; 
or, more briefly, the prime and ultimate ratios of these increments, 
if we adopt the conception of Newton : or 

3rd, the derivatives^ properly so called, of these quantities ; that 
is, the coefficients of the different terms of their respective incre- 
ments, according to the conception of Lagrange. 

These conceptions, and all others that have been proposed, are by 
their nature identical. The various grounds of preference of each 
of them will be exhibited hereafter. 

We now see that the Calculus of functions, or Algebra, must 

Division of consist of two distinct branches. The one has for 

the Calculus its objcct the resolution of equations when they are 

o/functums. directly established between the magnitudes in ques- 
tion : the other, setting out from equations (generally much more 
easy to form) between quantities indirectly connected with those 
of the problem, has to deduce, by invariable analytical procedures, 
the corresponding equations between the direct magnitudes in 
question ; — bringing tlie problem within the domain of the preced- 
ing calculus. — It might seem that the transcendental analysis 
ought to be studied before the ordinary, as it provides the equations 
which the other has to resolve. But, though the transcendental is 
logically independent of the ordinary, it is best to follow the usual 
method of study, taking the ordinary first ; for, the proposed ques- 
tions always requiring to be completed by ordinary analysis, they 
must be left in suspense if the instrument of resolution had not 
been studied beforehand. 

To ordinary analysis I propose to give the name of Calculus of 
Direct Functions. To transcendental analysis (which is known 
by the names of Infinitesimal Calculus, Calculus of fluxions and 
of fluents, Calculus of Vanishing quantities, the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, etc., according to the view in which it has been 
conceived) I shall giv«, the title of Calculus of Indirect Func- 
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TiOKS. I obtain these terms by generalizing i^nd giving precision 
to the ideas of Lagrange, and employ them to indicate tne exact 
character of the two forms of analysis. 



SECTION I. 

ORDINARY ANALYSIS, OR CALCULUS OF DIRECT FUNCTIONS. 

Algebra is adequate to the solution of mathematical questions 
which are so simple that we can form directly the equations 
between the magnitudes considered, without its being necessary to 
bring into the problem, either in substitution or alliance, any system 
of auxiliary quantities derived from the primary. It is true, in the 
majority of important cases, its use requires to be preceded and 
prepared for by that of the calculus of indirect functions, by which 
the establishment of equations is facilitated : but though algebra 
then takes the second place, it is not the less a necessary agent in 
the solution of the question; so that the Calculus of direct func- 
tions must continue to be, by its nature, the basis of mathematical 
analysis. We must now, then, notice the rational composition of 
this calculus, and the degree of development it has attained. 

Its object being the resolution of equations (that is, the discovery 
of the mode of formation of unknown quantities by , . 

the known, according to the equations which exist ' 
between them), it presents as many parts as we can imagine distinct 
classes of equations ; and its extent is therefore rigorously indefinite, 
because the number of analytical functions susceptible of entering 
into equations is illimitable, though, as we have seen, composed of 
a very small number of primitive elements. 

The rational classification of equations must evidently be deter- 
mined by the nature of the analytical elements of Classification 
which their members are composed. Accordingly, of Equations. 
analysts first divide equations with one or more variables into two 
principal classes, according as they contain functions of only the 
first three of the ten couples, or as they include also either exponential 
or circular functions. Though the names of algebraic and tran- 
scendental functions given to these principal groups are inapt, the 
division between the corresponding equations is real enough, in so far 
as that the resolution of equations containing the transcendental 
functions is more difficult than that of algebraic equations. Hence 
the study of the first is extremely imperfect, and our analytical 
methods relate almost exclusively to the elaboration of the second. 

Our business now is with these Algebraic equations only. In the 
first place, we must observe that, though they may Aigdtraic 
often contain irrational functions of the unknown equatiom. 
quantities, as well as rational functions, the first case can always 
be brought under the second, by transformations more or less easy ; 
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80 that it is only with the latter that analysts have had to occnpy 
themsekess to resolve all the algebraic equations. As to their 
classification, the early method of classing them according to the 
number of their terms lias been retained only for equations with two 
terms, which are, in fact, susceptible of a resolution proper to them- 
selves. The classification by their degrees, long universally estab- 
lished, is eminently natural; for this distinction rigorously determines 
the greater or less difficulty of their resolution. The gradation can 
be independently, as well as practically exhibited : for the most 
general equation of each degree necessarily comprehends all those of 
the different inferior degrees, as must also the formula which deter- 
mines tlie unknown quantity: and therefore, however slight we may, 
d priori, suppose the difficulty to be of the degree under notice, 
it must offer more and more obstacles, in proportion to the rank of 
the degree, becau«ae it is complicated in the execution with those of 
all the preceding degrees. 

This increase of difficulty is so great, that the resolution of 
Aig^fraie re- algebraic equations is as yet known to us only in the 
toimtioM of four first de^^rees. In this respect, algebra has ad- 
equatum*. vanced but Tittle since the labours of Descartes and 
the Italian analysts of the sixteenth century; though there has pro- 
bably not been a siugle geometer for two centuries past who has not 
striven to advance the resolution of equations. The general equa- 
tion of the fifth degree has itself, thus far, resisted all attempta 
The formula of the fourth degree is so difficult as to be almost 
inapplicable ; and analysts, while by no means despairing of the 
resolution of equations of the fifth, and even higher d^ees, being 
obtained, have tacitly agreed to give up such researches. 

The only question of this kind which would be of eminent impor- 
tance, at least in its logical relations, would be the general resolution 
of algebraic equations of any degree whatever. But the more we 
ponder this subject, the more we are led to suppose, with Lagrange, 
that it exceeds the scope of our understandings. Even if the 
requisite formula could be obtained, it could not be usefully applied, 
unless we could simplify it, without impairing its generality, by the 
introduction of a new class of analytical elements, of which we have 
as yet no idea. And, besides, if we had obtained the resohition of 
algebraic equations of any degree whatever, we should still have 
treated only a very small part of algebra, properly so called ; that 
is, of the calculus of direct functions, comprehending the resolution 
of all the equations that can be formed by the analytical functions 
known to us at this day. Again, we must remember that by a law 
of our nature, we shall always remain below the difficulty of science, 
our means of conceiving of new questions being always more power- 
ful than our resources for resolving them; in other words, the human 
mind being more apt at imagining than at reasoning. Thus, if we 
had resolved all the analytical equations now known, and if, to do 
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this, we had found new analytical elements, these again would intro- 
duce classes of equations of which we now know nothing : and so, 
however great might be the increase of our knowledge, the imper- 
fection of our algebraic science would be perpetually reproduced. 

The methods that we have are, the complete resolution of the 
equations of the first four degrees ; of any binomial our exiting 
equations; of certain special equations of the superior knowledge, 
d^rees ; and of a very small number of exponential, logarithmic, 
and circular equations. These elements are very limited ; but geo- 
meters have succeeded in treating with them a great number of 
important questions in an admirable manner. The improvements 
introduced within a century into mathematical analysis have cou- 
tributed more to i-ender the little knowledge that we have immea- 
surably useful, than to increase it. 

To fill up the vast gap in the resolution of algebraic equations of 
the higher degrees, analysts have had recourse to a f^umericai re- 
new order of questions, — to what they call the numer- solution of 
ioal resolution of equations. Not being able to obtain ^^^^^ioru. 
the real algebraic formula, they have sought to determine at least the 
value of each unknown quantity for such or such a designated system 
of particular values attributed to the given quantities. This opera- 
tion is a mixture of algebraic with arithmetical questions ; and it 
has been so cultivated as to be rendered possible in all cases, for 
equations of any degree and even of any form. The methods for 
this are now sufficiently general ; and what remains is to simplify 
them so as to fit them for regular application. While such is the 
state of algebra, we have to endeavour so to dispose the questions 
to be worked as to require finally only this numerical resolution 
of the equations. We must not forget however that this is very 
imperfect algebra ; and it is only isolated, or truly final questions 
(which are very few), that can be brought finally to depend u|)oa 
only the numeruxd resolution of equations. Most questions are only 
preparatory, — a first stage of the solution of other questions ; and 
iQ these cases it is evidently not the value of the unknown quantity 
tliat we want to discover, but the formula which exhibits its deriva- 
tion. Even in the most simple questions, when this numerical 
resolution is strictly sufficient, it is not the less a very imperfect 
method. Because we cannot abstract and treat separately the alge- 
braic part of the question, which is common to all the cases which 
result from the mere variation of the given numbere, we are obliged 
to go over again the whole series of operations for the slightest 
change that may tiike place in any one of the quantities concerned. 

Thus is the calculus of direct functions at present divided into 
two ports, as it is employed for the algebraic or the numerical 
resolution of equations. The first, the only satisfactory one, is 
unfortunately very restricted, and there is little hope that it will 
ever be otherwise : the second, usually insu|Bcient, has at least the 
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advantage of a much greater generality. They must bo carefully 
distinguished in our minds, on account of their different objects, and 
therefore of the different ways in which quantities are considered by 
them. Moreover, there is, in regard to their methods, an entirely 
different procedure in their rational distribution. In the first part, 
we have nothing to do with the wines of the unknown quantities, 
and the division must take place according to the nature of the 
equations which we are able to resolve ; whereas in the second, we 
have nothing to do with the degrees of the equations, as the methods 
are applicable to equations of any degree whatever ; but the con- 
cern is with the numerical character of the values of the unknown 
quantities. 

These two parts, which constitute the immediate object of the 
The Theory of Calculus of direct functions, are subordinated to a 
equations. third, purely speculative, from which both derive 
their most effectual resources, and which has been very exactly 
designated by the general name of Theory of Equations, though it 
relates, as yet, only to algebraic equations. The numerical resolution 
of equations has, on account of its generality, special need of this 
rational foundation. 

Two orders of questions divide this important department of 
algebra between them ; first, those which relate to the composition 
of equations, and then those that relate to their transformation ; the 
business of these last bein^ to modify the roots of an equation with- 
out knowing them, accordmg to any given law, provided this law is 
uniform in relation to all these roots. 

One more theory remains to be noticed, to complete our rapid 
exhibition of the different essential parts of the calculus of direct 
Method of functions. This theory, which relates to the tran»- 
indeterminau formation of functions into series by the aid of what 
Coefikienu, jg qq\\q^ the Method of indeterminate CoelSicients, is 
one of the most fertile and important in algebra. This eminently 
analytical method is one of the most remarkable discoveries of 
Descartes. The invention and development of the infinitesimal 
calculus, for which it might be very happily substituted in some 
respects, has undoubtedly deprived it of some of its importance ; 
but the growing extension of the transcendental analysis has, while 
lessening its necessity, multiplied its applications and enlarged its 
resources ; so that, by the useful combination of the two theories, 
the employment of the method of indeterminate coefficients has 
become much more extensive than it was even before the formation 
of the calculus of indirect functions. 

I have now completed my sketch of the Calculus of Direct Func- 
tions. We must next pass on to the more important and extensive 
branch of our science, the Calculus of Indirect Functions* 
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SECTION 11. 

TRANSCENDKKTAL ANALYSIS, OB CALCULUS OF INDIRECT FUNCTIONS. 

We referred (p. 44) in a former section to the views of the tran- 
scendental analysis presented by Leibnitz, Newton, Three prind- 
and Lagranga We shall see that each conception p^ views, 
has advantages of its own, that all are finally equivalent, and that no 
method has yet been found which unites their respective character- 
istics. Whenever the combination takes place, it will probably be 
by some method founded on the conception of Lagrange. The other 
two will then offer only an historical interest ; and meanwhile, the 
science must be regarded as in a merely provisional state, which 
requires the use of all the three conceptions at the same time; for 
it is only by the use of them all that an adequate idea of the analy- 
sis and its applications can be formed. The vast extent and diffi- 
culty of this part of mathematics, and its recent formation, should 
?revent our being at all surprised at the existing want of system, 
'he conception which will dpubtless give a fixed and uniform 
character to the science has come into the hands of only one new 
generation of geometers since its creation ; and the intellectual 
habits requisite to perfect it have not been sufficiently formed. 

The first germ of the infinitesimal method (which can be con- 
ceived of independently of the Calculus) may be re- 
cognized in the old Greek Method of Exhat^tions^ ** 
employed to pass from the properties of straight lines to those of 
curve& The method consisted in substituting for the curve the 
auxiliary consideration of a polygon, inscribed or circumscribed, by 
means of which the curve itself was reached, the limits of the 
primitive ratios being suitably taken. There is no doubt of the 
filiation of ideas in this case ; but there was in it no equivalent for 
our modern methods ; for the ancients had no logical and general 
means for the determination of these limits, which was the chief 
difficulty of the question. The task remaining for modern geome- 
ters was to generalize the conception of the ancients, and, consider- 
ing it in an abstract manner, to reduce it to a system of calculation, 
which was impossible to them. 

La^ange justly ascribes to the great geometer Fermat the first 
idea m this new direction. Fermat may be regarded as having 
initiated the direct formation of transcendental analysis by his 
method for the determinatiofi of maxima and minima^ and for the 
finding of tangents, in which process he introduced auxiliaries 
which he afterwards suppressed as null when the equations obtained 
had undergone certain suitable transformations. After some modi- 
fications of the ideas of Fermat in the intermediate time, Leibnitz 
stripped the process of some complications, and formed the analysis 
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into a general and distinct calculus, having its own notation : and 
Leibnitz is thus the creator of transcendental analysis, as we 
employ it now. This pre-eminent discovery was so ripe, as all great 
conceptions are at the hour of their advent, that Newton had at the 
same time, or rather earlier, discovered a method exactly equivalent, 
regarding the analysis from a different point of view, much more 
logical in itself, but less adapted than that of Leibnitz to give 
all practicable extent and facility to the fundamental method 
Lagrange afterwards, discarding the heterogeneous considerations 
which had guided Leibnitz and Newton, reduced the analysis to a 
purely algebraic system, which only wants more aptitude for appli- 
cation. 

We will notice the three methods in their order. 

The method of Leibnitz consists in introducing into the calculus, 
Method or in order to facilitate the establishment of equations, 
Leibnitz. t^g infinitely small elements or differentials which 
are supposed to constitute the quantities whose relations we are 
seeking. There are relations between these differentials which are 
simpler and more discoverable than those of the primitive quantities ; 
and by these we may afterwards (through a special calculus employed 
to eliminate these auxiliary infinitesimals) recur to the equations 
sought, which it would usually have been impossible to obtain directly. 
This indirect analysis may have various degrees of indirectness ; for, 
when there is too much difficulty in forming the equation between the 
differentials of the magnitudes under notice, a second application 
of the method is required, the differentials being now treated as 
new primitive quantities, and a relation being sought between their 
infinitely small elements, or second differentials, and so on; the 
same transformation being repeated any number of times, provided 
the whole number of auxiliaries be finally eliminated. 

It may be asked by novices in these studies, how these aux- 
iliary quantities can be of use while they are of the same species 
with the magnitudes to be treated, seeing that the greater or less 
value of any quantity cannot affect any inquiry which has nothing 
to do with value at all. The explanation is this. We must b^n 
by distinguishing the different orders of infinitely small quantities, 
obtaining a precise idea of this by considering them as being 
either the successive powers of the same primitive infinitely small 
quantity, or as being quantities which may be regarded as having 
unite ratios with these powers ; so that, for instance, the second or 
third or other differentials of the same variable are classed as 
infinitely small quantities of the second, third, or other order, 
because it is easy to exhibit in them finite multiples of the second, 
third, or other powers of a certain first differential. These pre- 
liminaiy ideas being laid down, the spirit of the infinitesimal 
analysis consists in constantly neglecting the infinitely small 
quantities in comparison with finite quantities ; and generally, the 
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infinitely small qaantities of any order whatever in comparison with 
all those of an inferior order. We see at once how such a power must 
facilitate the formation of equations between the differentials of 
quantities, since we can substitute for these differentials such other 
eiements as we may choose, and as will be more simple to treat, 
only observing the condition that the new elements shall differ 
from the preening only by quantities infinitely small in relation to 
them. It is thus that it becomes possible in geometry to treat 
curved lines as composed of an infinity of rectilinear elements, and 
curved surfaces as formed of plane elements ; and, in mechanics, 
varied motions as an infinite series of uniform motions, succeeding 
each other at infinitely small intervals of time. Such a mere hint 
as this of the varied application of this method may give some idea 
of the vast scope of the conception of transcendental analysis, as 
formed by Jjeibnitz. It is, beyond all question, the loftiest idea 
ever yet attained by the human mind. 

It is clear that this conception was necessary to complete the 
basis of mathematical science, by enabling us to establish, in a 
broad and practical manner, the relation of the concrete to the 
abstract In this respect, we must regard it as the necessary com- 
plement of the great fundamental idea of Descartes on the general 
analytical representation of natural phenomena; an idea which 
could not be duly estimated or put to use till after the formation of 
the infinitesimal analysis. 

This analysis has another property, besides that of facilitating 
the study of the mathematical laws of all phenomena, and perhaps 
not less important than that. The differential formulas exhibit an 
extreme generality, expressing in a single equation Generality of 
each determinate phenomenon, however varied may theformuUu. 
be the subjects to which it belonga Thus, one such equation gives 
the tangents of all curves, another their rectifications, a third their 
quadratures; and, in the same way, one. invariable formula ex- 
presses the mathematical law of all variable motion; and one single 
equation represents the distribution of heat in any body, and for 
any casa This remarkable generality is the basis of the loftiest 
views of the geometers. Thus this analysis has not only furnished 
a general metnod for forming equations indirectly which could not 
have been directly discovered, but it has introduced a new order of 
more natural laws for our use in the mathematical study of natural 
phenomena, enabling us to rise at times to a perception of positive 
approximations between classes of wholly different phenomena, 
through the analogies presented by the differential expressions of 
their mathematical laws. In virtue of this second property of the 
analysis, the entire system of an immense science, like geometry or 
mechanics, has submitted to a condensation into a small number 
of analytical formulas, from which the solution of all particular 
problems can be deduced^ by invariable rules. 
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This beautiful method is, however, imperfect in its logical basis. 
Ju9tifieatioii of At first, geometers were naturally more intent upon 
the Method. extending the discovery and multiplying its apphca- 
tioDs, than upon establishiug the logical foundation of its processes. 
It was enough for some time to be able to produce, in answer to 
objections, unhoped-for solutions of the most difficult problems. 
It became necessary, hoWever, to recur to the basis of the new 
analysis, to establish the rigorous exactness of the processes 
employed, notwithstanding their apparent breaches of the ordinary 
laws of reasoning. Leibnitz himself failed to justify his conception, 
giving, when urged, an answer which represented it as a mere 
approximative calculus, the successive opemtions of which mighty 
it is evident, admit an augmenting amount of error. Some of his 
successors were satisfied with showing that its results accorded 
with those obtained by ordinary algebra, or the geometry of the 
ancients, reproducing by these last some solutions which could be 
at fii-fit obtained only by the new method. Some, again, demon- 
strated the conformity of the new conception with others ; that of 
Newton e8i)ecially, which was unquestionably exact This afiTorded 
a practical justification : but, in a case of such unequalled impor- 
tance, a logical justification is also required, — a direct proof of the 
necessary rationality of the infinitesimal method. It was Camot 
who furnished this at last» by showing that the method was founded 
on the principle of the necessary compensation of errors. We can- 
not say that all the logical scafiblding of the infinitesimal method may 
not have a merely provisional existence, vicious as it is in its nature : 
but, in the present state of our knowledge, Carnot's principle of the 
necessary compensation of errors is of more importance, in legitimat- 
ing the analysis of Leibnitz, than is even yet commonly supposed. 
His reasoning is founded on the conception of infinitesimd. quantities 
indefinitely decreasing, while those from which they are derived 
are fixed. The infinitely small errors introduced with the aux- 
iliaries cannot have occasioned other than infinitely small errors in 
all the equations ; and when the relations of finite quantities are 
reached, these relations must be rigorously exact, since the only 
errors then possible must be finite ones, which cannot have entered: 
and thus the final equations l}ecome {)erfect Carnot's theory is 
doubtless more subtle than solid; but it has no other radical logical 
vice than that of the infinitesimal method itself, of which it is, as 
it seems to me, the natuial development and general explanation ; 
so that it mubt be adopted as long as that method is directly 
employed. 

The philosophical character of the transcendental analysis has 
now been sufficiently exhibited to allow of my giving only the 
principal idea of the other two methoda 

Newton's Newtoii offered his conception under several dif- 

Mlthod. ferent forms in succession. That which is now 
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most commonly adopted, at least on the Continent, was called by 
himself, sometimes the Method of 'privM and tdiimate Maiios, some- 
times the Method of Limits, by which last term it is now usually 
known. 

Under this Method, the auxiliaries introduced are the limits of 
the ratios of the simultaneous increments of the Method of 
primitive quantities ; or, in other words, the final Limits, 
ratios of Uiese increments ; limits or final ratios which we can 
easily show to have a determinate and finite value. A special 
calculus, which is the equivalent of the infiuitesimal calculus, is 
afterwards employed, to rise from the equations between these limits 
to the corresponding equations between the primitive quantities 
themselve& 

The power of easy expression of the mathematical laws of pheno- 
mena given by this analysis arises from the calculus applying, not 
to the increments themselves of the proposed quantities, but to the 
limits of the ratios of those increments ; and from our being 
therefore able always to substitute for each increment any other 
magnitude more easy to treat, provided their final ratio is the ratio 
of equality; or, in other words, that the limit of their ratio is 
unity. It is clear, in fact, that the calculus of limits can be in no 
way affected by this substitution. Starting from this principle, we 
find nearly the equivalent of the facilities offered by the analysis 
of Jicibnitz, which are merely considered from another point of 
view. Thus, curves will be regarded as the limits of a series of 
rectilinear polygons, and variable motions as the limits of an aggre- 
gate of uniform motions of continually nearer approximation, etc. 
etc. Such is, in substance, Newton's conception ; or rather, that 
which Maclaurin and D'Alembert have offered as the most rational 
basis of the transcendental analysis, in the endeavour to fix and 
arrange Newton's ideas on the subject 

Newton had another view, however, which ought to be presented 
here, because it is still the special form of the cal- Fluxions and 
cuius of indirect functions commonly adopted by /<*«»^- 
English geometers ; and also on account of its ingenious clearness 
in some cases, and of its having furnished the notation best adapted 
to this manner of regarding the transcendental analysis. I mean 
the Calculus of fluodons and of Jlutents, founded on the general 
notion of velocities. 

To facilitate the conception of the fundamental idea, let us con- 
ceive of every curve as generated by a point affected by a motion 
varying according to any law whatever. The different quantities 
presented b^ the curve, the abscissa, the ordinate, the arc, the 
area, etc., will be regarded as simultaneously produced by succes- 
sive degrees during this motion. The velocity with which each one 
will have been described will be called the fluxion of that quantity, 
which inversely would have been called its fluent. Henceforth, the 
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transcendental analysis will, according to this conception, consist in 
forming directly the equations between the fluxions of the proposed 
quantities, to deduce from them afterwards, by a special Calculus, 
the equations between the fluents themselvea Wliat has just been 
stated respecting curves may evidently be transferred to any magni- 
tudes whatever, regarded, by the help of a suitable image, as some 
being produced by the motion of others. This method is evidently 
the same with that of limits complicated with the foreign idea of 
motion. It is, in fact, only a way of representing, by a comparison 
derived from mechanics, the method of prime and ultimate ratios; 
which alone is reducible to a calculus. It therefore ne cfcoa rily 
admits of the same general advantages in the various principal 
applications of the transcendental analysis, without its being re- 
quisite for us to offer special proofs of this. 

Lagrange s conception consists, in its admirable simplicity, in 
Laoranoe's considering the transcendental analysis to be a great 
Method. algebraic artifice, by which, to facilitete the establish- 
ment of equations, we must introduce, in the place of or with the 
primitive functions, their derived functions ; that is, according to 
the definition of Lagrange the coefficient of the first term of the 
increment of each function, arranged according to the ascending 
powers of the increment of its variable. The Calculus of indirect 
functions, properly so called, is destined here, as well as in the 
conceptions of Jjeibnitz and Newton, to eliminate these derivatives, 
employed as auxiliaries, to deduce from their relations the corre* 
sponding equations between the primitive magnitudes. The tittn- 
scendental analysis is then only a simple, but very considerable 
extension of ordinary analysis. It has long been a common practice 
with geometers to introduce, in analytical investigations, in the 
place of the magnitudes in question, their different powers, or their 
logarithms, or tlieir sines, etc., in order to simplify the equations, 
and even to obtain them more easily. Successive derivation is a 
general artifice of the same nature, only of greater extent, and 
commanding, in consequence, much more important resources for 
this common object. 

But, though we may easily conceive, d priori, that the auxiliary 
use of these derivatives rrvay facilitate the study of equations, it is 
not easy to explain why it invst be so under this method of deriva- 
tion, rather than any other transformation. This is the weak side 
of Laj^range's great idea. We have not yet become able to lay 
hold of its precise advantages, in an abstract manner, and without 
recurrence to the other conceptions of the transcendental analysis. 
Tiiese advantages can be established only in the separate consider- 
atioa of each principal question ; and this verification becomes 
laborious in the treatment of a complex problem. 

Other theories have been proposed, such as Euler*s Calculus of 
vanishing quantities: but they ai'e merely modifications of the three 
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just exhibited. We must next compare and estimate these 
methods ; and in the first place observe their perfect and necessary 
conformity. 

Considering the three methods in regard to their destination, in- 
dependently of preliminary ideas, it is clear that they identity of the 
all consist in tne same general logical artifice ; that ^'^ method$, 
is, the introduction of a certain system of auxiliary magnitudes 
uniformly correlative with those under investigation ; the auxiliaries 
being substituted for the express object of facilitating the analytical 
expression of the mathematical laws of phenomena, though they 
mu8tl)e finally eliminated by the help of a special calculus. It was 
this which determined me to define the transcendental analysis as 
the Calculus of indirect functions, in order to mark its true philo- 
sophical character, while excluding all discussion ahbut the best 
manner of conceiving and applying it. Whatever may be the 
method employed, the general effect of this analysis is to bring 
every mathematical question more speedily into the ddmain of the 
calculus, and thus to lessen considerably the grand difficulty of the 
passage from the concrete to the abstract. We eannot hope that 
the Calculus will ever lay hold of all questions of natural philosophy 
— geometrical, mechanical, thermological, etc. — ^from their birth. 
That would be a contradiction. In every problem there must be a 
certain preliminary operation before the calculus can be of any use, 
and one which could not by its nature be subjected to abstract and 
invariable rules: — it is that which has for its object the establishment 
of equations, which are the indispensable point of departure for all 
analytical investigations. But this preliminary elaboration has 
been remarkably simplified by the creation of the transcendental 
analysis, which has thus hastened the moment at which general and 
abstract processes may be uniformly and exactly applied to the 
solution, by reducing the operation to finding the equations between 
auxiliary magnitudes, whence the Calculus leads to equations 
directly relating to the proposed magnitudes, which had formerly 
to be established directly. Whether these indirect equations 
are differential equations, according to Leibnitz, or equations 
of ItmiiSy according to Newton, or derived equations, accord- 
ing to Lagrange, the general procedure is evidently always the 
same. The coincidence is not only in the result but in the pro- 
cess ; for the auxiliaries introduced are really identical, being only 
regarded from different points of view. The conceptions of Leibnitz 
and of Newton consist in making known in any case two general 
necessary properties of the derived function of Lagrange. The 
transcendental analysis, then, examined abstractly and in its prin- 
ciple, is always the same, whatever conception is adopted ; tgM the 
processes of the Calculus of indirect functions are necessarily identical 
in these difiEerent methods, which must therefore, under any applica- 
tion whatever, lead to rigorously uniform results. 
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If we endeavoar to estimate their comparative valae, we shall find 

Thtir eompara- in each of the three coDceptions advantages and 

tive value. incoDveniences which are peculiar to it, and which 

prevent geometers from adhering to any one of them, as exclnsive 

and final. 

The method of Leibnitz has eminently the advantage in the 
rapidity and ease with which it effects the formation of equations 
between auxiliary magnitudes. We owe to its use the high per- - 
fection attained by all the general theories of geometry and mechaQicsL 
Whatever may be the speculative opinions of geometers as te the^ 
infinitesimal method, they all employ it in the treatment of adjv new 
question. Lagrange himself, after having reconstructed the analysis 
on a new basis, rendered a candid and decisive homage to the con- 
ception of Leibnitz, by employing it exclusively in the whole 
system of his * Analytical Mechanics.' Such a fact needs no com- 
ment Yet are we obliged to admit, with Lagrange, that the con- 
ception of Leibnitz is radically vicious in its logical relations. He 
himself declared the notion of infinitely small quantities to be a 
false idea : and it is in fact impossible to conceive of them clearly, 
though we may sometimes fancy that we do. This false idea beara^ 
to my mind, the characteristic impress of the metaphysical age of its 
birth and tendencies of its originator. By the ingenious principle 
of the compensation of errors, we may, as we have alreaidy seen, 
explain the necessary exactness of the processes which compose the 
method ; but it is a radical inconvenience to be obliged to indicate, 
in Mathematics, two classes of reasonings so unlike, as that the one 
order are perfectly rigorous, while by the others we designedly com- 
mit errors which have to be afterwards compensated. There is 
nothing very logical in this ; nor is anything obtained by pleading, 
as some do, that this method can be made to enter into that of 
limits, which is logically irreproachable. This is eluding the 
difficulty, and not resolving it ; and besides, the advantages of this 
method, its. ease and rapidity, are almost entirely lost under such a 
transformation. Finally, the infinitesimal method exhibits the very 
serious defect of breaking the unity of abstract mathematics by 
creating a transcendental analysis founded upon principles widely ' 
different from those which serve as a basis to ordinary analysi& 
This division of analysis into two systems, almost wholly inde- 
pendent, tends to prevent the formation of general analytical con- 
ceptions. To estimate the consequences duly, we must recur in 
thought to the state of the science before Lagrange had estab- 
lished a general and complete harmony between these two great 
sections. 

Newton's conception is free from the logical objections imputable 
to that of Leibnitz. The notion of limits is in fact remarkable for 
its distinctness and precision. The equations are, in this case, re- 
garded as exact from their origin ; and the general rules of reason- 
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ing are as constantly observed as in ordinary analysis. But it is 
weak in resources, and embarrassing in operation, compared with 
the infinitesimal method. In its applications, the relative inferiority 
of this theory is very strongly marked. It also separates the 
ordinary and transcendental analysis, though not so conspicuously 
as the theory of Leibnitz. As Lagrange remarked, the idea of 
limiis, though clear and exact, is not the less a foreign idea, on 
which analytical theories ought not to be dependent 

This perfect unity of analysis, and a purely abstract character in 
the fondamental ideas, are found in the conception of Lagrange, 
and tbiEnre alone. It is therefore the most philosophical of all. 
Discarding every heterogeneous consideration, Lagrange reduced 
the transcendental analysis to its proper character, — that of present- 
ing a very extensive class of analytical transformations, which 
facilitate in a remarkable degree the expression of the conditions of 
the various problems. This exhibits the conception as a simple 
extension of ordinary analysis. It is a superior algebra. All the 
different parts of abstract mathematics, till then so incoherent, might 
be from that moment conceived of as forming a single system. 
This philosophical superiority marks it for adoption as the final 
theory of transcendental analysis ; but it presents too many diffi- 
cnlties in its application, in comparison with the others, to admit 
of its exclusive preference at present Lagrange himself had great 
difficulty in rediscovering, by his own method, the principal results 
already obtained by the Infinitesimal method, on general questions 
in geometry and mechanics ; and we may judge by that what 
obstacles would occur in treating in the same way questions really 
new and important Though Lagrange, stimulated by difficulty, 
obtained results in some cases which other men would have 
despaired of, it is not the less true that his conception has thus 
far remained, as a whole, essentially nnsuited to applications. 

The result of such a comparison of these three methods is the 
conviction that, in order to understand the transcendental analysis 
thoroughly, we should not only study it in its principles according 
to all these conceptions, but should accustom ourselves to employ 
them all (and especially the first and last) almost indifferently, in 
the solution of all important questions, whether of the calculus of 
indirect functions in itself, or of its applications. In all the other 
departments of mathematical science, the consideration of different 
methods for a single class of questions may be useful, apart from 
the historical interest which it presents; but it is not indispensable. 
Here, on the contrary, it is strictly indispensable. Without it there 
can be no philosophical judgment of this admirable creation of the 
hnman mind ; nor any success and facility in the use of this power- 
ful instrument 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCT7LUS. 

The Calculus of Indirect functions is necessarily divided into two 
lutwoP ru P*^^ » ^^ rather, it is composed of two distinct cal- 
culi, having the relation of converse action. By the 
one we seek the relations between the auxiliary magnitudes, by 
means of the relations between the corresponding primitive magni- 
tudes ; by the other we seek, conversely, these direct equations bjf 
means of the indirect equations first established. This is the doable 
object of the transcendental analysis. 

Different naioes have been given to the two systems, according 
to the point of view from which the entire analysis has been re- 
garded. The infinitesimal method, properly so called, being moet 
in use, almost all geometers employ the terms Differential C^Icvbii 
and Integral Cahultts established by Leibnitz. Newton, in accord- 
ance with his method, called the first the Calcvlua of Fluxions^ and 
the second the Calctdus of Fluents, terms which were till lately 
commonly adopted in England. According to the theory of 
Lagrange, the one would be called the Calculus of Derived FunO" 
tions, and the other the Calculus of Primitive Functions. I shall 
make use of the terms of Leibnitz, as the fittest for the formation 
of secondary expressions, though we must, as has been shown, 
employ all the conceptions concurrently, approaching as nearly as 
may be to that of Lagrange. 

The differential calculus is obviously the rational basis of Uie 
Their mutual integral. We have seen that ten simple functions 
rei(U\on9. constitute the elements of our analysis. We cannot 
know how to integrate directly any other differential expressions 
than those produced by the differentiation of those ten functicms. 
The art of integration consists therefore in bringing all the other 
cases, as far as possible, to depend wholly on this small number of 
simple functions. 

It may not be apparent to all minds what can be the proper 
utility of the differential calculus, independently of this neoessaiy 
connection with the integral calculus, which seems as if it must be 
in itself the only directly indispensable one ; in fact, the elimination 
of the infinitesimals or the aerivatives, introduced as auxiliariee; 
being the final object of the calculus of indirect functions, it is 
natural to think that the calculus which teaches us to deduce the 
equations between the primitive magnitudes from those between the 
auxiliary magnitudes must meet all the general needs of the tran- 
scendental analysis, without our seeing at first what special and con- 
stant part the solution of the inverse question can have in such an 
analysis. A common answer is assigning to the differential calculos 
the office of forming the differential equations ; but this is clearly 
an error ; for the primitive formation of differential epilations is not 
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the busiDess of any calculus, for it is, on the contrary, the point of 
departure of any calculus whatever. The very use of the dinerential 
calculus is enabling us to differentiate the various equations ; and 
it cannot therefore be the process for establishing them. This 
common error arises from confounding the infinitesimal calculua 
with the infinitesimal method, which last facilitates the formation 
of equations, in every application of the transcendental analysis 
The calculus is the indispensable complement of the method ; but 
it is perfectly distinct from it But again, we should much miscon- 
ceive the* peculiar importance of this first branch of the calculus of 
indirect functions if we saw in it only a preliminary process, designed 
merely to prepare an indispensable basis for the integral calculus. 
A few words will show that a primary direct and necessary office is 
always assigned to the differential calculus. In forming differential 
equations, we rarely restrict ourselves to introducing oatea of union 
differentially only those magnitudes whose relations of the two. 
are sought. It would often be impossible to establish equations 
without introducing other magnitudes whose relations are, or are 
supposed to be, known. Now in such cases it is necessary that the 
differentials of these intermediaries should be eliminated before the 
equations are fit for integi-ation. This elimination belongs to the 
differential calculus ; for it must be done by determining, by means 
of the equations between the inteimediary functions, the relations 
of their differentials ; and this is merely a question of differentia- 
tion. This is the way in which the differential calculus not only 
prepares a basis for the integral, but makes it available in a multi- 
tude of cases which could not otherwise be treated. ^^^^ ^^^ 
There are some questions, few, but highly important, Differential 
which admit of the employment of the differential croteu^u* otoiw?. 
calculus alona They are those in which the magnitudes sought 
enter directly, and not by their differentials, into the primitive dif- 
ferential equations, which then contain differentially only the various 
known functions employed, as we saw just now, as intermediaries. 
This calculus is here entirely sufficient for the elimination of the 
infinitesimals, without the question giving rise to any integration. 
There are also questions, few, but highly important, which are the 
converse of the last, requiring the employment of the ^^,^ of the in- 
int^ral calculus alone. In these, the differential tegrai CcUcuim 
equations are found to be immediately ready for ^'^• 
integration, because they contain, at their first formation, only the 
infinitesimals which relate to the functions sought, or to the really 
independent variables, without the introduction, differentially, of any 
intermediaries being required. If intermediary functions are intro- 
duced, they will, by the hypothesis, enter directly, and not by their 
diffi^entials ; and then, ordinary algebra will serve for their elimi- 
nation, and to bring the question to depend on the integral calculus 
only. The differential calculus is, in such cases, not essential to the 
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solntion of the problem, which will depend entirely on the integral 
calculua Thus, all questions to which the analysis is applicable 
are contained in three classes. The first class comprehends the 
problems which may be resolved by the differential calculus alona 
The second, those which may be resolved by the integral calculus 
alone. These are only exceptional ; the third constituting the nor- 
mal case ; that in which the differential and integral calculus have 
each a distinct and necessary part in the solution of problema 



The Differential Calculus. 

The entire system of the differential calculus is sfmple and 
perfect, while the integral calculus remains extremely imperfect 
We have nothing to do here with the applications of either cal- 
The Different culus, which are quito a different study from that 
tuu Calculus, of the abstract principles of differentiation and inte- 
gration. The consequence of the common practice of confounding 
these principles with their application, especially in geometry, is 
that it becomes difiScult to conceive of either analysis or geometry. 
It is in the department of Concrete Mathematics that the applica- 
tions should be studieil. 

The first division of the differential calculus is grounded on the 
m ^' condition whether the functions to he differentiated 
^ are explicit or implicit ; the one giving rise to the 

differentiation of formulas, and the other to the differentiation of 
equations. This classification is rendered necessary by the imper- 
fection of ordinary analysis ; for if we knew how to resolve all 
equations algebraically, it would be possible to render every implicit 
function explicit ; and, by differentiating it only in that state, the 
second part of the differential calculus would be immediately 
included in the first, without giving rise to any new difficulty. But 
the algebraic resolution of equations is, as we know, still scarcely 
past its infancy, and unknown for the greater number of cases ; and 
we have to differentiate a function without knowing it, though it is 
determinate. Thus we have two classes of questions, the differen- 
tiation of implicit functions being a distinct case from that of explicit 
functions, and much more complicated. We have to begin by the 
differentiation of formulas, and we may then refer to this first case 
the differentiation of equations, by certain analytical considerations 
which we are not concerned with here. There is another view in 
which the two general cases of differentiation are distinct The 
relation obtained between the differentials is always more indirect, 
in comparison with that of the finite quantities, in the differentiation 
of implicit, than in that of explicit functions. We shall meet with 
this consideration in the case of the integral calculus, where it 
acquires a preponderant importance. 
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Each of these parts of the differential calculus is again divided : 
and this subdivision exhibits two very distinct theories, » r^ • • 
according as we have to differentiate functions of a " »w#Km«, 
single variable, or functions of several independent variables, — ^the 
second branch being of far greater complexity than the first, in the 
case of explicit functions, and much more in that of implicit One 
more distinction remains, to complete this brief sketch of the parts 
of the differential calculus. The case in which it is required to dif- 
ferentiate at once different implicit functions combined in certain 
])rimitive equations must be distinguished from that in which all 
these functions are separate. The same imperfection of 'ordinary 
analysis which prevents our converting every implicit function into 
an equivalent explicit one, renders us unable to separate the func* 
tions which enter simultaneously into any system of equations ; and 
the functions are evidently still more implicit in the case of com- 
bined than of separate functions : and in differentiating, we are not 
only unable to resolve the primitive equations, but even to effect the 
proper elimination among them. 

We have now seen the different parts of this calculus in their 
natural connection and rsitional distribution. The jteduetion to 
whole calculus is finally found to rest upon the dif- ^ eUmaut. 
ferentiatiou of explicit functions with a single variable, — the only 
one which is ever executed directly. Now, it is easy to understand 
that this first theory, this necessary basis of the whole system, simply 
consists of the differentiation of the elementary functions, ten in 
nnmber, which compose all our analytical combinations; for the 
differentiation of compound functions is evidently deduced, imme- 
diately and necessarily, from that of their constituent simple func- 
tions. We find, then, the whole system of differentiation reduced 
to the knowledge of the ten fundamental differentials, and to that 
of the two general principles, by one of which the differentiation of 
implicit functions is deduced from that of explicit, and by the other, 
the differentiation of functions of several variables is reduced to that 
of functions of a single variable. Such is the simplicity and per- 
fection of the system of the differential calculus. 

The tfxins/ormcUion of derived Functions for new variables is a 
theory whicli must be just mentioned, to avoid the . . 
omission of an indispensable complement of the sys- tion of derived 
tern of differentiation. It is as finished and perfect "^^^^^^^ 
as the other parts of this calculus ; and its great impor- '^^ ^ 
tance is in its increasing our resources by permitting us to choose, 
to facilitate the formation of differential equations, that system 
of independnet variables which may appear to be most advan- 
tageous, though it may afterwards be relinquished, as an inter- 
mediate step, by which, through this theory, we may pass to 
tiie final system, which sometimes could not have been considered 
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Though we cannot here consider the concrete applicatioiui of this 
AiMifiicai calculus, we must glance at those which are analy- 
apfiwuionM. tical, because they are of the same nature with the 
theory, and should be lookeil at in connection with it These ques- 
tions are reducible to three essential ones. Firsts the development 
into series of functions of one or more variables ; or, more generally, 
the transformation of functions, which constitutes the most beautiful 
and the most important application of the differential calculus to 
general analysis, and which comprises, besides the fundamental series 
discovered by Taylor, the remarkable series discovered by Maclaurin, 
John Behiouilli, Lagrange, and others. Secondly, the general theory 
of maxima and minima values for any functions whatever of one or 
more variables : one of the most interesting problems that analysis 
can present, however elementary it has bea)me. The third is the 
least important of the three : — it is the determination of the true 
value of functions which present themselves under an indeterminate 
appearance, for certain hypotheses made on the values of the corre- 
sponding variables. In every view, the first question is the most 
eminent ; it is also the most susceptible of future extension, especi- 
ally by conceiving, in a larger manner than hitherto, of the employ- 
ment of the differential calculus for the transformation of functions, 
about which Lagrange left some valuable suggestions which have 
been neither generalized nor followed up. 

It is with regret that I confine myself to the generalities which 
are the proper subjects of this work ; so extensive and so interesting 
are the developments which might otherwise be offered. Insufficient 
and summary as are the views of the Differential Calculus just 
offered, we must be no less rapid in our survey of the Int^^rai 
Calculus, properly so called ; that is, the abstract subject of inte- 
gration. 

The Iniegral Calculus. 

The division of the Integral Calculus, like that of the Differential, 
The Integral procccds On the principle of distinguishing the inte- 
Cakuius. gration of explicit differential formulas from the in- 
tegration of implicit differentials, or of differential equations. The 
lu dirUiont. ^^par^^tion of thcsc two cases is even more radical in 
the case of integration than in the other. In the 
differential calculus this distinction rests, as we have seen, only on 
the extreme imperfection of ordinary analysis. But, on the other 
hand, it is clear that even if all equations could be algebraically 
resolved, differential equations would nevertheless constitute a case 
of integration altogether distinct from that presented by explicit 
differential formulas. Their integration is necessarily more com- 
plicated than that of explicit differentials, by the elaboration of 
which the integral calculus was originated, and on which the others 
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liave been made to depend, as far as possible. All tbe various 
analytical processes hitherto proposed for the integration of differen- 
tial equations, whether by the separation of variables, or the method 
of multipliers, or other means, have been designed to reduce these 
integrations to those of differential formulas, the only object which 
can be directly undertaken. Unhappily, imperfect as is this neces- 
sary basis of the whole integral calculus, the art of reducing to 
it the integration of differential - equations is even much less 
advanced. 

As in the case of the differential calculus, and for analogous 
reasons, each of these two branches of the integral „ ^^. . . 
calcalus is divided again, according as we consider 
functions with a single variable or functions with several indepen- 
dent variables. This distinction is, like the preced- ont variabu, 
ing; even more important for integration than for ortevemi. 
differentiation. This is especially remarkable with respect to differ- 
ential equations. In fact, those which relate to several independent 
variables may evidently present this characteristic and higher diffi- 
culty — ^that the function sought may be differentially defined by a 
simple relation between its various special derivatives with regard 
to the different variables taken separately. Thence results the 
most difficult, and also the most extended branch of the integral 
calculus, which is commonly called the Integral Calculus of partial 
differences, created by D'Alembert, in which, as Lagrange truly 
perceived, geometers should have recognized a new calculus, the 
philosophical character of which has not yet been precisely decided. 
This higher branch of transcendental analysis is still entirely in its 
infancy. In the very simplest case, we cannot completely reduce 
the int^ration to that of the ordinary differential equations. 

A new distinction, highly important here, though not in the 
differential calculus, where it is a mistake to insist orden of 
npon it, is drawn from the higher or lower order of differentiaium. 
the differentials. We may regard this distinction as a subdivision 
in the integration of explicit or implicit differentials. With regard 
to explicit differentials, whether of one variable or of several, the 
necessity of distinguishing their different orders is occasioned merely 
by the extreme imperfection of the integral calculus ; and, with 
reference to implicit differentials, the distinction of orders is more 
important still. In the first case, we know so little of integration 
of even the first order of differential formulas, that differential 
formulas of a high order produce new difficulties in arriving at the 
primitive function which is our object And in the second case, 
there is the additional difficulty that the higher order of the differ- 
ential equations necessarily gives rise to questions of a new kind. 
The higher the order of differential equations, the more implicit are 
the cases which they present ; and they can be made to depend on 
each other oily by special methods, the investigation of which, in 
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consequence, forms a new clasa of qaestions, with regard to the 
Biinpleat cases of which we as yet know next to nottung. 

The necessary basis of all other integrations is, as we see from 
the foregoing considerationa, that of explicit differential formulas of 
the first order and of a single variable ; and we cannot succeed in 
clfecting other integrations but by reducing them to this elementary 
cose, whicli is the only one capable of being treated 
"™' directly. This simple fundamental integtatioa, oflen 
conveniently called quadratures, corresponds in the differential 
calculus to the elementary case of the differentiation of explicit 
functions of a single variable; But the integral question is, by iti 
nature, quite otherwise complicated, and much more extensive than 
the differential question. We have seen that the latter is reduced 
to the differentuitiou of ten simple functions, which furnish the 
elements of analysis; but the integration of compoand functions 
does not necessarily follow from that of the simple functions, each 
combination of which may present special difEculties with respect 
to the integral calculus. Hence the indefinite extent and vaiied 
complication of the question of quadratures, of which we know 
scarcely anything completely, after all the efforts of analysts. 

The question is divided iuto the two cases of aigebraic fimetioiu 
Aiiirbraie and tnmscendental ftttictioHS. The algebraic clasa is 
function: \\^Q more advanced of the two. In relation to ins- 
tional functions, it is true, we know scarcely anything, the integmls 
of them having been obtained only in very restricted cases, and 
particularly by rendering them rational. The integration of 
rational functions is thus far the only theory of this calculus which 
has admitted of complete treatment j and thus it forms, in a logical 
])oint of view, its most satisfactory imrt, though it is perhaps the 
least important. Even bore, the im))erfection of ordinary analyns 
usually comes in to stop the working of the theory, by which the 
integration finally de[)eudB on the algebraic solution of equations; 
and thus it is only in what concerns integration viewed in an 
abstract manner that eveu this limited case is resolved. And this ' 
gives ua an idea of the extreme imperfection of the integral calcu- 
Trantn»dnial lus. The casc of the integration of transcendentRl 
/■iMtuHu. functions is quite in its infancy as yet^ as r^ards 

either exmnential, logarithmic, or circular functions. Very few 
cases of lliese kiu^ have been treated ; nnd though the simplest 
have been chosen, the necessary calculations are extremely labo- 
riooK. 
The theory of Singular Solutwtu (sometimes called Farticalar 
So hit ious), fully developed by Lagrange in his Cal- 
cnhu of Functions, but not yet duly appreciated by 
k must l>e noticed here, on account of its logical perfection 
"••'-' ■'"■•- -ipplicationa. This theory forms implicitly 
I theoiy of the integration of differentisl 
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eqnations ; but I have left it till now, because it is, as it were, out- 
side of the integral calculus, and I wished to preserve the sequence 
of its parts. Clairaut first observed the existence of these solutions, 
and he saw in them a paradox of the integral calculus, since they 
have the property of satisfying the differential equations without 
being comprehended in the corresponding general integrals. La- 
grange explained this paradox by showing how such solutions are 
always derived from the general integral by the variation of the 
arbitrary constants. This theory has a character of perfect gener- 
ality ; for Lagrange has given invariable and very simple processes 
for finding the singular solution of any differential, equation which 
admits of it ; and, what is very remarkable, these processes require 
no int^ration, consisting only of differentiations, and being there- 
fore always applicabla Thus has differentiation become, by a 
happy artifice, a means of compensating, in certain circumstances, 
for the imperfection of the integral calculus. 

One more theory remains to be noticed, to complete our review 
of that collection of analytical researches which con- Dtfiniu 
stitutes the integral calculus. It takes its place out- intesfrau. 
ride of the system, because, instead of being destined for true 
int^ration, it proposes to supply the defect of our ignorance of 
leal^ analytical integrals. I refer to the determination of defi- 
nite inUgrals. These definite integrals are the values of the 
required functions for certain determinate values of the correspond- 
ing variables. The use of these in tmnscendental analysis corre- 
Kmds to the numerical resolution of equations in ordinary analysis, 
alysts being usually unable to obtain the real integral (called in 
opposition the general or indefinite integral), that is, the function 
which, differentiated, has produced the proposed differential for* 
mala, have been driven to determining, at least, without knowing 
this function, the particular numerical values which it would take 
OD assigning certain declared values to the variables. This is 
evidently resolving the arithmetical question without having first 
resolved the corresponding algebraic one, which is generally the 
most important ; and such an analysis is, by its nature, as imperfect 
as that of the numerical resolution of equations. Inconveniences, 
logical and practical, result from such a confusion of arithmetical 
mod algebraic considerations. But, under our inability to obtain 
the true integrals, it is of the utmost importance to have been able 
to obtain this solution, incomplete and insufficient as it is. This 
has now been attained for all cases, the determination of the value 
of definite int^rals having been reduced to entirely general methods, 
which leave nothing to be desired, in many cases, but less complexity 
in the calculations ; an object to which analysts are now directing 
all their special transformations. This kind of transcendental 
ariihtneiic being considered perfect, the difiSculty in its applications 
is red need to Making the proposed inquiry finally depend only on a 
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simple determination of definite integrals ; a thin^ which evidently 
cannot be always possible, whatever analytical i^ll may be em- 
ployed in effecting so forced a transformation. 

We have now seen that while the differential calculus constitates 
Prospects of ^Y ^^ i^Ature a limited and perfect system, the integral 
the Integral calculus, or the Simple suDJect of integration, offers 
^^''*^^"*- inexhaustible scope for the activity of the human 
mind, independently of the indefinite applications of which tran- 
scendental analysis is evidently capabla The reasons which con- 
vince us of the impossibility of ever achieving the general resolution , 
of algebraic equations of any degree whatever, are yet more decisive 
against our attainment of a single method of integration applicable 
to all cases. *' It is;" said Lagrange, '* one of those problems whose 
general solution we cannot hope for." The more we meditate on 
the subject, the more convinced we shall be that such a research is 
wholly chimerical, as transcending the scope of our understanding, 
though the labours of geometers* must certainly add in time to our 
knowledge of integration, and create procedures of a wider generality. 
The transcendental analysis is yet too near its origin, it has too 
recently been regarded in a truly rational manner, for us to have 
any idea what it may hereafter becoma But, whatever may be 
our legitimate hopes, we must ever, in the first place, consider the 
limits imposed by our intellectual constitution, which are not the 
less real because we cannot precisely assign them. 

I have hinted that a future augmentation of our resources may 
probably arise from a change in the mode of derivation of the 
auxiliary quantities introduced to facilitate the establishment of 
equations. Their formation might follow a multitude of other 
laws besides the very simple relation which has been selected. 
I discern here far greater i*esources than in urging further our 
present calculus of indirect functions; and I am persuaded that 
when geometers have exhausted the most important applications of 
our present transcendental analysis, they will turn their attention in 
this direction, instead of straining after perfection where it cannot 
l>e found. I submit this view to geometers whose meditations are 
fixed on the general philosophy of analysis. 

As for the rest, though I was bound to exhibit in my summary 
exposition the state of extreme imperfection in which the integral 
calculus still remains, it would be enterbiining a false idea of the 
general resources of the transcendental analysis to attach too much 
importance to this considemtion. As in ordinary analysis^ we find 
here that a very small amount of fundamental knowledge respecting 
the resolution of equations is of inestimable use. However little 
advanced geometers are as yet in the science of integrations, thqr 
have nevertheless derived from their few abstract notions the solution 
of a multitude of questions of the highest importance in geometrv, 
mechanics, thermology, etc. The philosophical explanation of this 
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double general fact is foand in the preponderating importance and 
scope of abstract science, the smallest portion of which naturally 
corresponds to a multitude of concrete researches, Man having no 
other resource for the successive extension of his intellectual means 
than in the contemplation of ideas more and mote abstract, and 
nevertheless positiva 

CcikfuluB of Variations, 

By his Calculus or Method of Variations^ Lagrange improved 
the capacity of the transcendental analysis for the establishment of 
equations in the most difficult problems, by considering a class of 
equations still more indirect than differential equations properly so 
called. It is still too near its origin, and its applications have been 
too few, to admit of its being understood by a purely abstract 
account of its theory ; and it is therefore necessary to indicate briefly 
the special nature of the problems which have given rise to this 
fayper-transcendental analysis. 

These problems are those which were long known by the name of 
Isoperimeirical Problems ; a name which is truly pf^i^^ gi^ng 
applicable to only a very small number of them, riutotku 
They consist in the investigation of the maadina and ^«^»^"*- 
mtnima of certain indeterminate integral formulas which express the 
analytical law of such or such a geometrical or mechanicsd pheno- 
menoDy considered independently of any particular subject 

In the ordinary theory of maxima and minima, we seek, with 
regard to a given function of one or more variables, what particular 
Tuoes must be assigned to these variables, in order that the 
corresponding value of the proposed function may be a maximum 
or a minimum with respect to those values which immediately pre- 
cede and follow it : — that is, we inquire, properly speaking, at what 
instant the function ceases to increase in order to begin to decrease, 
or the reverse. The differential calculus fully suffices, as we know, 
for the general resolution of this class of questions, by showing that 
the values of the different variables which suit either the maximum 
or minimum must always render null the different derivatives of the 
first order of the given function, taken separately with relation to 
each independent variable ; and by indicating moreover a character 
suitable for distinguishing the maximum from the minimum, which 
consists, in the case of a function of a single variable, for example, 
in the derived function of the second ordertaking a negative value 
for the maximum and a positive for the minimum. Such are the 
fundamental conditions belonging to the majority of cases ; and 
where modifications take place, they are equally subject to invariable, 
though more complicated abstract rulea 

The construction of this general theory having destroyed the 
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chief interest of geometers in this kind of questions, they rose 
almost immediately to the consideration of a new order of problems, 
at once more important and more difficult, — ^those of tsqperime^erv. 
It was then no longer the values of the variables proper to the 
maximum or the mmimum of a - given function that had to be 
determined. It was the form of the function itself that had to be 
discovered, according to the condition of the maximum or minimum 
of a certain definite integral, merely indicated, which depended on 
that function. We cannot here follow the history of these problems, 
the oldest of which is that of the solid of least resistance, treated by 
Newton in the second book of the ' Principia,' in which he deter- 
mines what must be the meridian curve of a solid of revolution, in 
order that the resistance experienced by that body in the directioa 
of its axis may be the least possible. Mechanics first furnished 
this new class of problems ; but it was from geometry that the 
subjects of the principal investigations were afterwards derived. 
They were varied and complicated almost infinitely by the labours 
of the best geometers, when Lagrange reduced their solution to 
an abstract and entirely general method, the discovery of which 
has checked tl^ eagerness of geometers about such an order of 
researches. 

It is evident that these problems, considered analjrtically, conrist 
in determining what ought to be the form of a certain unknown 
function of one or more variables, in order that such or such an 
integral, dependent on that function, may have, within assigned 
limits, a value which may be a maximum or a minimum, with 
regard to all those which it would take if the required function had 
any other form whatever. In treating these problems, the predeces- 
sors of Lagrange pro[)osed, in substance, to reduce them to the ordi- 
nary theory of maxima and minima. But they proceeded by apply- 
ing special simple artifices to each case, not reducible to certain 
rules ; so that every new question reproduced analogous difficulties^ 
without the solutions previously obtained being of any essential aid. 
The part common to all questions of this class had not been dis- 
covered ; and no abstract and general treatment was therefore pro- 
vided. In his endeavours to bring all isoperimetrical problems to 
depend on a common analysis, Lagrange whs led to the conception 
of a new kind of differentiation ; and to these new Differentials he 
gave the name of Variations. They consist of the infinitely small 
increments which the integrals receive, not in virtue of analogoos 
increments on the part of the corresponding variables, as in the 
common transcendental analysis, but by supposing that the form 
of the function placed under the sign of integration undergoes an 
infinitely small change. This abstract conception once formed, 
Lagrange was able to reduce with ease, and in the most general 
manner, all the problems of isoperimeters to the simple common 
theory of maxima and minima. 
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Important as is this great and happy transformation, and though 
the Method of Variations had at first no other object othtr appii- 
than the rational and general resolution of isoperi- cations. 
metrical problems, we should form a very inadequate estimate of 
this beautiful analysis if we supposed it restricted to this application. 
In fact, the abstract conception of two distinct natures of differen- 
tiation is evidently applicable, not only to the cases for which it was 
created, but for all which present, for any reason whatever, two 
different ways of making the same magnitudes vary. Lagrange 
himself made an immense and all-important application of his Cal- 
culus of Variations, in his ' Analytical Mechanics,' by employing 
it to distinguish the two sorts of changes, naturally presented by 
questions of rational Mechanics for the different points we have to 
consider, according as we compare the successive positions occupied, 
in virtue of its motion, by the same point of each body in two con- 
secutive instants, or as we pass from one point of the body to another 
in the same instant One of these comparisons produces the common 
differentials ; the other occasions variations which are, there as else- 
where, only differentials taken from a new point of view. It is in 
such a general acceptation as this that we must conceive of the 
Calculus of Variations, to appreciate fitly the importance of this 
admirable logical instrument ; the most powerful as yet constructed 
by the human mind. 

This Method being only an immense extension of the general 
transcendental .analysis, there is no need of proof that it admits of 
being considered under the different primary points of view allowed 
by the calculus of indirect functions, as a whole. Lagrange invented 
the calculus of variations in accordance with the infinitesimal con- 
ception, properly so called, and even some time before he undertook 
the general reconstruction of the transcendental analysis. When 
he had effected that important reform, he easily showed how appli- 
cable it was to the calculus of variations, which he exhibited with all 
suitable development, according to his theory of derived functions. 
But the more difficult in the use the method of variations is found to 
be, on account of the higher degree of abstraction of the ideas con- 
sidered, the more important it is to husband the powers of our minds 
in its application, by adopting the most direct and rapid analytical 
conception, which is, as we know, that of Leibnitz. Lagrange himself 
therefore constantly, preferred it in the important use which he made 
of the calculus of variations in his ' Analytical Mechanics.' There 
is not, in &ct, the slightest hesitation about this among geometers. 

In the section on the Integral Calculul, I noticed D'Alembert's 
creation of the CaUndtts of partial differences^ in juiationto 
which Lagrange recognized a new calculus. This the ordinary 
new elementary idea in transcendental analysis, — the ^«^<^"*- 
notion of two kinds of increments, distinct and independent of each 
other, which a function of two variables may receive i#virtue of the 
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change of each variable separately, — seems to me to establish a 
natural and necessary transition between the common infinitesimal 
calculus and the calculus of variations. D'Alembert's view appeara 
to me to approximate, by its nature, very nearly to that which serrea 
as a general basis for the Method of Yariationa This last has, 
in fact, done nothing more than transfer to the independent variables 
themselves the view already adopted for the functions of those vari- 
ables ; a process which has remarkably extended its use. A recogni- 
tion of such a derivation as this for the method of variations may 
exhibit its philosophical character more clearly and simply ; and 
this is my reason for the reference. 

The Method of Variations presents itself to us as the highest 
degree of jperfection which the analysis of indirect functions has yet 
attained* • We had before, in that analysis, a powerful instrument 
for the mathematical study of natural phenomena, inasmuch as it 
introduced the consideration of auxiliary magnitudes, so chosen as 
that their relations were necessarily more simple and easy to obtain 
than those of the direct magnitudes. But we had not any general 
and abstract rules for the formation of these differential equations ; 
nor were such supposed to be possible. Now, the Analysis of 
Variations brings the actual establishment of the differential equa- 
tions within the reach of the Calculus ; for such is the general 
effect, in a great number of important and diiBcult questions, of the 
varied equations, which, still more indirect than the simple differ- 
ential equations, as regards the special oljgects of .the inquiry, are 
more easy to foim: and, by invariable and complete analytical 
methods, employed to eliminate the new order of auxiliary infini- 
tesimals introduced, we may deduce those ordinary differential 
eauations which we might not have been able to establish direcUy 
The Method of Variations forms, then, the most sublime part of 
that vast system of mathematical analysis, which, setting out from 
the simplest elements of algebra, organises, by an uninterrupted 
succession of ideas, general methods more and more potent for 
the investigation of natural pliilosophy. This is incomparably the 
noblest and most unquestionable testimony to the scope of the human 
intellect If, at tne same time, we bear in mind that the employ- 
ment of this method exacts the highest known degree of intellectual 
exertion, in order never to lose sight of the precise object of the 
investigation in following reasonings which offer to the mind such 
uncertain resting-places, and in which signs are of scarcely anf 
assistance, we shall understand how it may be that so little use has 
been made of such a conception by any philosophers but Lagrange. 

We have now reviewed Mathematical analysis, in its bases and 
in its divisions, very briefly, but from a philosophical point of view, 
neglecting tho^p conceptions only which are not organiased with the 
great whole, or which, if urged to their limit, would be found to 
merge in sotne which have been examined. I must next o£E&r a 
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Bimilar outline of Concrete Mathematics. My particular task will 
be to show how, — isupposing the general science of the Calculus 
to be in ^ perfect state, — it has been possible to reduce, by invari- 
able proceaures, to pure questions of analysis, all the problems of 
Geometry and Mechanics; and thus to invest these two great 
bases of natural philosophy with that precision and unity which can 
only thus be attained, and which constitute high perfection. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GENERAL VIEW OF GEOHBTRT. 

We faave seen that Geohetry is a true natural science ; — only more 
simple, and therefore more perfect than any other. We must not 

suppose that, because it admits the application of 
^^ mathematical analysis, it is therefore a purely logical 
science, independent of observation. Every body studied by geo- 
meters presents some primitive phenomena which, not being dis- 
coverable by reasoning, must be due to observation alona 

The scientific eminence of Geometry arises from the extreme 
generality and simplicity of its phenomena. If all the parts of the 
universe were regarded as immovable, geometry would still exist; 
whereas, for the phenomena of Mechanics, motion is required. Thus 
Geometry is the more general of the two. It is also the more simple^ 
for its phenomena are independent of those of Mechanics, while 
mechanical phenomena are always complicated with those of geo- 
metry. The same is true in the comparison of abstract thermology 
with geometry. For these reasons, geometry holds the first place 
under the head of Concrete Mathematic& 

Instead of adopting the inadequate ordinary account of Geometry, 

DeH T ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ science of extension, I am disposed to 

wn. g.^^^ ^^ ^ general description of it, that it is the 

science of the measurement of extension. Even this does not include 
all the operations of geometry, for there are many investigations 
which do not appear to have for their object the measurement of 
extension. But regarding the science in its leading questions as 
a whole, we may accurately say that the measurement of lines, of 
surfaces, and of volumes, is the invariable aim, — sometimes direct, 
though oftener indirect, — of geometrical labours. 

The rational study of geometry could never have begun if we 
, ^y must have regarded at once and together all the phy- 
'^^**^- gjcal properties of bodies, together with their magni- 
tude and form. By the character of our minds we are able to think 
of the dimensions and figure of a body in an abstract way. After 
observation has shown us, for instance, the impression left by a body 
on a fluid in which it has been placed, we are able to retain an 
image of the impression, which becomes a ground of geometrical 
reasoning. We thus obtain, — apart from all metaphysical fancies^ 
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— an idea of Space. This abstractioD, now so familiar to us that 
we cannot conceive the state we should be in without it^ is perhaps 
the earliest philosophical creation of the human mind. 

There is another abstraction which must be made before we can 
enter on geometrical science. We must conceive of Kindt of 
three kinds of extension, and learn to conceive of txtmsion, 
them separately. We cannot conceive of any space, filled by any 
object, which has not at once volume, surface^ and line. Yet geo- 
Tnetrical questions often relate to only two of these ; frequently only 
to one. Even when all three are to be finally considered, it is often 
necessary, in order to avoid complication, to take only one at a time. 
This is the second abstraction which it is indispensable for us to 
practise, — to think of surface and line apart from voltlme; and 
again, of line apart from surface. We effect this by thmking of 
▼olume as becoming thinner and thinner, till surface appears as the 
thinnest possible layer or film : and ap^ain, we think of this surface 
becoming narrower and narrower, till it is reduced to the finest 
imaginable thread ; and then we have the idea of a line. Though 
we cannot speak of a point as a dimension, we must have the abstract 
idea of that too ; and it is obtained by reducing the line from one 
end or both, till the smallest conceivable portion of it is left This 
point indicates, not extension, of course, but position, or the place 
of extension. Surfaces have clearly the property of circumscribing 
▼oinmes ; lines, again, circumscribe surfaces ; and lines, once more, 
are limited by points. 

The Mathematical meaning of measvrement is simply the finding 
the value of the ratios between any homogeneous Geometrical 
magnitudes : but geometrically, the measurement is nuantrement. 
always indirect. The comparison of two lines is direct ; that of two 
surfaces or two volumes can never be direct. One line may be con- 
ceived to be laid npon another : but one volume cannot be conceived 
of as laid upon another, nor one surface upon another, with any 
convenience or exactness. The question is, then, how to measure 
surfaces and volumes. 

Whatever be the form of a body, there must always be lines, the 
length of which will define the magnitude of th^^W^- j^easurement 
face or volume. It is the business of geometry to use ofsurfaeet and 
these lines, directly measurable as they are, for the «^»'»«- 
ascertainment of the ra^tb of the surface to the unity of surface, or of 
the volume to the unity of volume, as either may be sought In brief, 
the object is to reduce all comparisons of surfaces or of volumes to 
simple comparisons of lines. Extending the process, we find the 
possibility of reducing to questions of lines all questions relating to 
sarfaces and volumes, regarded in relation to their magnitude. It 
is true that when the rational method becomes too complicated and 
difficult, direct comparisons of surfaces and volumes are employed : 
bol the procedure is not geometrical. In the same way, the con- 
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sideration of weight is sometimes brought in, to determine Yolame, 
or even surface ; but this device is derived from mechanics^ and has 
nothing to do with rational geometry. 

In speaking of the direct measurement of lines, it is clear that right 
ofewvti lines are meant. When we consider curved lines, it 
Ztfiei. ig evident that their measurement must be indirecti 

since we cannot conceive of curved lines being laid upon each other 
with any precision or certainty. The procedure is first to leduoe 
the measurement of curved to that of right lines ; and consequently 
to reduce to simple questions of right lines all questions relating to 
the magnitude of any curves whatever. In every curve, there always 
exist certain right lines, the length of which must determine tliat 
of the curve ; as the length of the radius of a circle gives us that 
of the olroitmferenc^ ; and again, as the length of an ellipse depends 
on that of its two axes. 

Thus, the science of Geometry has for its object the final redoe- 
tion of the comparisons of all kinds of extent to comparisons of right 
lines, which alone are capable of direct comparison, and are, more- 
over, eminently easy to manage. 

I must just notice that there is a primary distinct branch o( 
Geometry, exclusively devoted to the right line, on account of 
occasionable insurmountable difficulties in making (the direct com- 
parison ; its object is to determine certain right lines from others 
by means of the relations proper to the figures resulting from 
their assemblage. The importance of this is clear, as no qiies- 
tion could be solved if the measurement of right lines, on which 
eveiy other depends, were left, in any case, uncertain. Tlie natural 
order of the parts of rational geometry is therefore, first the geometry * 
of Ztne, beginning with the right line ; then the geometry of «l(^ 
facta; and, finally, that of volumes. 

The field of geometrical science is absolutely unbounded. There 
lu iiumit' may be as many questions as there are conceivable 
able field, figures ; and the v^iety of conceivable figures is in- 
finite. As to curved Lines, if we vegard them as generated by the 
motion of a point governed by a certain law, we cannot limit their 
number, as the variety of distinct conditions is nothing short of 
infinite ; each generating new ones, and those again others. Sur- 
faces, again, are conceived of as motions of lines ; and they not only 
partake of the variety of lines, but have another of their own, arising 
from the possible change of nature in the line. There can be 
nothing like this in lines, as points cannot describe a figure. Thui^ 
there is a double set of conditions under which the figures of sur- 
faces may vary : and we may say that if lines have one infinity of 
possible change, surfaces have two. As for Volumes, they are 
distinguished from one another only by the surfaces which bound 
them ; so that they partake of the variety of surfaces, and need no 
6i)ecial consideration under this head. If we add the one further 
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remark, tfaat surfaces themselves furnish a new means of conceiving 
of new curves, as every curve may be regarded as produced by the 
intersection of two surfaces, we shall perceive that» starting from a 
narrow ground of observation, we can obtain an absolutely infinite 
variety of forms, and therefore an illimitable field for geometrical 
science. 

The connection between abstract and concrete geometry is estab* 
lished by the study of the prt^erties of lines and sur- Properties of 
faces. Without multiplying in this way our means of Unet and 
recognition, we should not know, except by accident, '^nAww. 
how to find in nature the figure we desire to verify. Astronomy was 
recreated by Kepler's discovery that the ellipse was the curve which 
the planets describe about the sun, and the satellites^bpqt their 
planet This discovery could never have been made ^^eiMneters 
nad known no more of the ellipse than as the oblique section of a 
circular cone by a plane. All the properties of the conic sections 
brought out by the speculative labours of the Greek geometers, were 
needed as prepaitition for this discovery, that Kepler might select 
from them the characteristic which was the true key to the planetary 
orbit In the same way, the spherical figure of the earth could not 
have been discovered if the primitive character of the sphere had 
been the only one known ; — ^viz., the equidistance of all its points 
from an interior point Certain properties of suifaces were the 
means used for connecting the abstract reasoning with the concrete 
fact And others, again, were required to prove that the earth is 
not absolutely spherical, and how much otherwise. The pursuit of 
these labours does not interfere with the definition of Geometry 
given above, as they tend indirectly to the measurement of exten- 
sion. The great body of geometrical reseai'ches relates to the pro- 
perties of lines and surfaces ; and the study of the properties of tho 
same figure is so extensive, that the labours of geometers for twenty 
centnries have not exhausted the study of conic sectiona Since the 
time of Descartes, it has become Jess important ; but it appears as 
far as ever from being finished, ^^nd here opens another infinity. 
We had before the infinite scop^ of lines, and the double infinity of 
surfaces : and now we see that not only is the variety of figures 
inexhaustible, but also the diversity of the points of view from 
which each figure may be regarded. 

There are two general Methods of treating geometrical questions. 
These are commonly called Synthetical Geometry Two general 
and Analytical Geometry. I shall prefer the histori- Methodt, 
cal titles of Geometry of the Ancients and Geometry of the 
Modems. But it is, in my view, better still to call them Special 
Geometry and General Geometry^ by which their nature is most 
accurately conveyed. 

The Calculus was not, as some suppose, unknown to the ancients, 
as %e perceive by their applications of the theory of proportions. 
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The difference between them and us is not so much in the instrn- 
. ment of deduction as in the nature of the questions 

w^tTana considered. The ancients studied geometry with 
generaior reference to the bodies under notice, or specially: the 
^^5^ ^'^ moderns study it with reference to the phenomena to 
be considered, or generally. The ancients extracted 
all they could out of one line or surface, before passing to another; 
and each inquiry gave little or no assistance m the next The 
moderns, since Descartes, employ themselves on questions whidi 
relate to any figure whatever. They abstract, to treat by itsdf, 
every question relating to the same geometrical phenomenon, in 
whatever bodies it may be considered. Geometers can thus rise 
to the study of new geometrical conceptions, which, applied to the 
curves investigated by the ancients, have brought out new properties 
never suspected by them. The superiority of the moden^ method 
is obvious at a glance. The time formerly spent, and the sagaci^ 
and effort employed, in the path of detail, are inconceivably econo- 
mized by the general method used since the great revolution under 
Descartes. The benefit to Concrete Geometry is no less than to 
the Abstract ; for the recognition of geometrical figures in nature 
was merely embarrassed by the study of lines in detail ; and the 
application of the contemplated figure to the existing body could be 
only accidental, and within a limited or doubtful range : whereai^ 
by the general method, no existing figure can escape application to 
its true theory, as soon as its geometrical features are ascertained. 
Still, the ancient method was natural ; and it was necessary that it 
should precede the modernv The experience of the ancients, and 
the materials they accumulated by their special method, were 
indispensable to suggest the conception of Descartes, and to furnish 
a basis for the general procedure. It is evident that the Calculus 
cnnnot originate any science. Equations must exist as a starting- 
point for analytical operations. No other beginning can be made 
than the direct study of the object, pursued up to the point of the 
discovery of precise relation& 

We must briefly survey the geometry of the ancients, in its 

G^mttry of character of an indispensable introduction to that of 

the ancients, the moderns. The one, special and preliminary, 

must have its relation made clear to the other, — the general and 

definitive geometry, which now constitutes the science that goes by 

that name. 

We have seen that Geometry is a science founded upon observa* 
tion, though the materials furnished by observation are few and 
simple, and the structure of reasoning erected upon them vast and 
complex. The only elementary materials, obtainable by direct 
study alone, are those which relate to the right line for the geometry 
of lines ; to the quadrature q^ rectilibear plane areas ; and to the 
cubaiure of bodies terminated hy plane faces. The be^nningof 
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geometry must be from the observation of lines, of flat surfaces 
angularly bounded, and of bodies which have more or less bulk, 
also angularly bounded. These are all ; for all other figures, even 
the circle, and the figures belonging to it, now come under the 
head of analytical geometry. The three elements just mentioned 
allow a sufficiency of equations for the calculus to proceed ui)ou. 
More are not needed ; and we cannot do with less. Some have 
endeavoured to extend analysis so as to dispense with a portion 
of these facts : but to do so is merely to return to metaphysical 
practices, in presenting actual facts as logical abstractions. The 
more we perceive Geometry to be, in our day, essentially analytical, 
the more careful we must be not to lose sight of the basis of obser- 
vation on which all geometrical science is founded, ^hen we 
observe people attempting to demonstrate axioms and \bk like, we 
may avow that it is better to admit more than may be quite necessary 
of materials derived from observation, than to caiTy logical demon- 
stration into a region where direct observation will serve us better. 

There are two ways of studying the right line — the graphic and 
the algebraic. The thing to be done is to ascertain. Geometry of ike 
by means of one another, the different elements of ^y^^ ^*'*«- 
any right line whatever, so as to understand, indirectly, a right line, 
under any circumstances whatever. The way to do this is, first, to 
study the figure, by constructing it, or otherwise Graphical 
directly investigating: it ; and then, to reason from •oiutwM. 
that observation. The ancients, in the early days of the science, 
made great use of the graphic method, even in the form of Con- 
struction ; as when Aristarchus of Samos estimated the distance of 
the sun and moon from the earth on a triangle constructed as nearly 
as possible in resemblance to the right-angled triangle formed by 
the three bodies at the instant when the moon is in quadrature, and 
when therefore an observation of the angle at the ^arth would define 
the triangle. Archimedes himself, though he was the first to intro- 
duce calculated determinations into geometry, frequently used the 
same means. The introduction of trigonometry lessened the prac- 
tice ; but did not abolish it. The Greeks and Arabians employed 
it still for a great number of investigations for which we now con- 
sider the use of the Calculus indispensable. 

While the graphic or constructive method answers well when all 
the parts of the proposed figure lie in the same plane, it must receive 
additions before it can be applied to figures whose parts lie in 
different planes. Hence arises a new series of considerations, and 
different systems of Projections, Where we now employ spherical 
trigonometry, especially for problems relating to the celestial sphere, 
the ancients had to consider how they could replace constructions in 
relief by plane constructions. This #as the object of their ancdemmds, 
and of the other plane figures which long supplied the place of the 
Calculus. They were acquainted fwith the elements of what we 
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call Descriptive Geometry, though they did not conceive of it in a 
distinct and general manner. 

Digressing here for a moment into the regira of application, I 
Deaenptive may obscrve that Descriptive Geometry, formed into 
Geometrjf, a distinct System by Monge, practically meets the 
difficulty just stated, but does not warrant the expectations of its 
fii-Mt admirers, that it would enlarge the domain of rational geometry. 
Its grand use is in its application to the industrial arts ; — ^its few 
abstract problems, capable of invariable solution, relating essentially 
to the contacts and intersections of surfaces ; so that all the geo- 
metrical questions which may arise in any of the various arts • 
of construction, — as stone-cutting, carpentry, perspective, dialing, 
fortification, etc., — can always be treated as simple individoal cases 
of a single theory, the solution being certainly obtainable through 
the particular circumstances of each case. This creation must oe 
very important in the eyes of philosophers who think that all human 
achievement, thus far, is only a first step towards a philosophical 
renovation of the labours of mankind ; towards that precision and 
logical character which can alone ensure the future progression of 
all arts. Such a revolution must inevitably begin with tlmt class of 
arts which bears a relation to the simplest, the most perfect^ and 
the most ancient of the sciences. It must extend, in time, though 
less readily, to all other industrial operations. Monge, who ander- 
Btood the philosophy of the arts better than any one else, himself 
indeed endeavoured to sketch out a philosophical system of mechan- 
ical arts, and at least succeeded in pointing out the direction in 
which the object must be pursued. Of Descriptive Geometry, it 
may further be said that it usefully exercises the students' faculty 
of Imagination, — of conceiving of complicated geometrical com- 
binations in space ; and that, while it belongs to the geomebry of 
the ancients by the character of its solutions, it approaches to the 
geometry of the moderns by the nature of the questions which 
compose it. Consisting, as we have said, of a few abstract problems 
obtained through Projections, and relating to the contacts and 
intersections of surfaces, the invariable solutions of these problems 
are at once graphical, like those of the ancients, and general, like 
those of the moderns. Yet, as destined to an industrial application, 
Descriptive Geometry has here been treated of only in the way of 
digression. Leaving the subject of graphic solution, we have to 
notice the other branch, — ^the algebraic. 

Some may wonder that this branch is not treated as belonging to 

Algebraic General Geometry. But, not only were the ancients, 

solutions, in fact, the inventors of trigonometry, — spherical as 

well as rectilinear, — though it necessarily remained imperfect in 

their hands ; but algebraic solutions are also no part of analytical 

geometry, but only a complement of elementary geometry. 

Since all right-lined figures can be decomposed into triangles, all 
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that we want is to be able to determine the different elements of a 
triangle by means of one another. This reduces polygonometry 
to simple trigonomett^. 

The difficulty lies in forming three distinct equations between 
the angles and the sides of a triangle. These ^ . ^^^^^ 

S nations being obtained, all trigonometrical pro- rtgtmomarjf. 
ems are reduced to mere questions of analysis. — There are two 
methods ot introducing the angles into the calculation. They are 
either introduced directly^ by themselves or by the circular arcs 
which are proportional to them : or they are introduced indirectly, 
by the chords of these arcs, which are hence called their irigono- 
metrical lines. The second of these methods was the first adopted, 
becaose the early state of knowledge admitted of its working, while 
it did not admit the establishment of equations between the sides 
of the triangles and the angles themselves, but only between the 
sides and the trigonometrical lines. — The method which employs 
the trigonometrical lines is still preferred, as the more simple, the 
equations existing only between right lines, instead of between 
right lines and arcs of circles. 

To meet the probable objection that it is rather a complication 
than a simplification to introduce these lines, which have at last to 
be eliminated, we must explain a little. 

Their introduction divides trigonometry into two parts. In one, 
we pass from the angles to their trigonometrical lines, or the con- 
verse : in the other we have to determine the sides of the triangles 
by the trigonometrical lines of their angles, or the converse. Now, 
the first process is done for us, once for all, by the formation of 
nnmerical tables, capable of use in all conceivable questions. It is 
ooly the second, which is by far the least laborious, that has to be 
undertaken in each individual case. The first is always done in 
advance. The process may be compared with the theory of logar- 
ithms, by which all imaginable arithmetical operations are decom- 
posed into two parts — the first and most difficult of which is done 
m advance. 

We must remember, too, in considering the position of the 
ancients, the remarkable fact that the determination of angles by 
their trigonometrical lines, and the converse, admits of an arith- 
metical solution, without the previous resolution of the corresponding 
algebraic question. But for this, the ancients could not have 
obtained trigonometry. When Archimedes was at work upon the 
rectification of the circle, tables of chords were prepared : from his 
labonrs resulted the determination of a certain series of chords: 
and, when Hipparchus afterwards invented trigonometry, he had 
only to complete that operation by suitable intercalations. The 
connection o£ ideas is here easily recognized. 

For the same reasons which lead us to the emplojm^ent of these 
lines, we most employ several at onoe, instead of confining ourselves 
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to one, as the ancients did. The Arabians, and after them the 
moderns, attained to only four or five direct trigonometrical lines 
altogether ; whereas it is clear that the number is not limited. — 
Instead, however, of plunging into deep complic^ions, in obtaining 
new direct lines, we create indirect ones. Instead, for instance, of 
directly and necessarily determining the sine of an angle, we may 
determine the sine of its Iialf, or of its double, — taking any line 
relating to an arc which is a very simple function of the first. 
Thus, we may say that the number of trigonometrical lines actually 
employed by modern geometers is unlimited through the augmen- 
tations we may obtain by analysis. Special names have, however, 
been given to those indirect lines only which refer to the comple- 
ment of the primitive arc, — others being in much less frequent 
use. 

Out of this device arises a third section of trigonometrical 
knowledge. Having introduced a new set of lines, — of auxiliary 
magnitudes — we have to determine their relation to the first. And 
this study, though preparatory, is indefinite in its scope, while the 
two other departments are strictly limited. 

The three must, of course, be studied in just the reverse order to 
that in which it has been necessary to exhibit them. First, the 
student must know the relations between the indirect and direct 
trigonometrical lines : and the resolution of triangles, properly so 
called, is the last process. 

Spherical trigonometry requires no special notice here (all-im- 
portant as it is by its uses), — since it is, in our day, simply an 
application of rectilinear trigonometry, through the substitution 
of the corresponding trihedral angle for the spherical triangle. 

This view of the philosophy of trigonometry has been given 
chiefly to show how the most simple questions of elementaiy 
geometry exhibit a close dependence and regular ramification. 

Thus have we seen what is the peculiar character of Special 
Geometry, strictly considered. We see that it constitutes an 
indispensable basis to General Geometry. Next, we have to study 
the philosophical character of the true science of Geometry, begin- 
ning with the great original idea of Descartes, on which it is wholly 
Ibunded. 



Modem, or Analytical Oeometry. 

General or Analytical Geometry is founded upon the transfor- 
mation of geometrical considerations into equivalent analytical con- 
siderations. Descartes established the constant possibility of doing 
this in a uniform manner : and his beautiful conception is inter- 
esting, not only from its carrying on geometrical science to a 
logical perfection, but from its showing us how to organize the 
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relations of the abstract to the concrete in Mathematics by the 
analytical representation of natuml phenomena. 

The first thing ,lp be done is evidently to find and fix a method 
for expressing analytically the subjects which afibrd AnaXyHcaX re- 
the phenomena. If we can regard lines and sur- presmuuvm 
faces analytically, we can so regard, henceforth, the offio^^^- 
accidents of these subjects. 

Here oceans the difficulty of reducing all geometrical ideas to 
those of number : of substituting considerations of quantity for all 
considerations of quality. — In dealing with this difficulty, we must 
observe that all geometrical ideas come under three heads: — the 
magnitude, ikie figure^ and the position of the exten- p . . 
sions in question. The relation of the first, magni- 
tade, to numbers is immediate and evident : and the other two are 
easily brought into one ; for the figure of a body is nothing else than 
the natural position of the points of which it is composed : and its 
position cannot be conceived of irrespective of its figure. We 
nave therefore only to establish the one relation between ideas 
of position and ideas of magnitude. It is upon this that Descartes 
has established the system of General Geometry. 

The method is simply a carrying out of an operation which is 
natural to all minds. If we wish to indicate the situation of an 
object which we cannot point out, we say how it is related to objects 
that are known, by assigning the magnitude of the different geo- 
metrical elements which connect it with known objects. 

Those elements are what Descartes, and all other geometers after 
him, have called the co-ordinates of the point considered. If we 
know in what plane the point is situated, the co-ordinates are two. 
If the point may be anyArhere in space, the co-ordinates cannot be 
less than three. They may be multiplied without limit : but whether 
few or many, the ideas of position will have been reduced to those 
of magnitude, so that we shall represent the displacement of a point 
as produced by pure numerical variations in the values of its co^ 
ordmatea — ^The simplest case of all, that of plane geometry, is when 
we determine the position of a point on a plane by considering its 
distances from two fixed right lines, supposed to be known, and 
generally concluded to be perpendicular to each other. These are 
called axes. Next, there may be the less simple process of deter- 
mining the position by the distances from two fixed points ; and so 
on to greater and greater complications. But, from some system or 
other of co-ordinat^ being always employed, the question of position 
is always reduced to that of magnitude. 

It is clear that our only way of marking the position of a point is 
by the intersection of two lines. When the point is PotiUon cf 
determined by the intersection of two right lines, each * Tf^*^' 
parallel to a fixed axis, that is the system of rectilinear co-ordinates, 
— the most common of alL Thejpo2ar system of co-ordinates ex- 
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hibits the point by the travelling of a right line round a fixed centre 
of a circle of variable radius. Again, two circles may intersect, or 
any other two lines : so that to assign the valM of a co-ordinate is 
the same thing as to determine the line on which the point must be 
situated. The ancient geometers, of course, were like ourselves in 
this necessary method of conceiving of position: and their geometrical 
loci were founded upon it. It was ia endeavouring to form the 
process into a general system that Descartes created Analytical 
(jeometry. — Seeing, as we now do, how ideas of pontion, — and, 
through them, all elementary geometrical ideas,— can be reduced to 
ideas of number, we learn what it was that he effected. 

Descartes treated only geometry of two dimensions in his analy- 
-, ^ tical method : and we will at first consider only this 

kmd, begmnmg with Plane Curves. Lmes must be 
expressed by equations : and again, equations must be expressed bjr 
]7«.«..«.wo« lines, when the relation of geometrical conceptions to 
of Una by Dumbers 18 established. — It comes to the same thing 
£quation9. whether we define a line by any one of its pronertio^ 
or supply the corresponding equation between the two variaUe co- 
ordinates of the point which describes the line. If a point describes 
a certain line on a plane, we know that its co-ordinates bear a fixed 
relation to each other, which may be expressed by an appropriate 
equation. If the point describes no certain line, its co-ordinateB 
must be two variables independent of each other. Its situation in 
the latter case can be determined only by giving at once its two co- 
ordinates, independently of each other : whereas, in the former case, 
a single co-ordinate suffices to fix its position. The second co- 
ordinate is then a determinate function of the first; — ^that is, there 
exists between them a certain equation of a nature corresponding to 
that of the line on which the point is to be found. The co-ordinates 
of the point each require it to be on a certain line : and again, its 
being on a certain line is the same thing as assigning the value of 
one of the two co-ordinates ; which is then found to be entirdy 
dependent on the other. Thus are lines analytically expressed by 
equations. 

By a converse argument may be seen the geometrical necessity 

Expresficn ^^ representing by a certain line every equation of 

of equations two Variables, in a determinate system of co-ordi« 

by lines, natcs. In the absence of any other known property, 

such a relation would be a very characteristic definition ; and its 

scientific effect would be to fix the attention immediately upon the 

general course of the solutions of the equation, which will thus be 

noted in the most striking and simple manner. There is an evident 

and vast advantage in this picturing of equations, which reacts 

strongly upon the perfecting of analysis itself. The geometrical 

locus stands before our minds as the representation of all the details 

that have gone to its preparation, and thus renders comparatively 
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easy our coDception of new geneml analytical views. This method 
has become entirely elementary in our day ; and it is employed 
when we want to f^t a clear idea of the general character of the 
law which runs through a series of particular observations of any 
kind whatever. 

Becurring to the representation of lines by equations, which is our 
chief object, we see that this representation is, by its change %n the 
nature, so faithful, that the line could not undergo line changes 
any modification, even the slightest, without causing ^^^^^^on, 
a corresponding change in the equation. Some special difficulties 
arise out of &is perfect exactness ; for since, in our system of 
analytical geometry, mere displacements of lines affect equations as 
much as real variations of magnitude or form, we might be in 
danger of confounding the one with the other, if geometers had not 
discovered an ingenious method expressly intenoed to distinguish 
them always. It must be observed that general inconveniences of 
this nature appear to be strictly inevitable in analytical geometry ; 
since^ ideas of position being the only geometrical ideas immediately 
reducible to numerical considerations, and conceptions of form not 
being referrible to them but by seeing in them relations of situation, 
it is impossible that analysis should not at first confound phenomena 
of form with simple phenomena of position ; which are the only 
ones that equations express directly. 

To complete our description of the basis of analytical geometry, 
it is necessary to point out that not only must every ^^^^^ ^^^ 
defined line give rise to a certain equation between tionofaiine 
the two co-ordinates of any one of its points, but woneguo^Km. 
every definition of a line is itself an equation of that line in a suit^ 
able system of co-ordinates. 

Considering, first, what a definition is, we say it must distinguish 
the defined object from all others, by assigning to it a property 
which belongs to it alone. But this property may not disclose the 
mode of generation of the object, in which case the definition is 
merely characteristic ; or it may express one of its modes of genera- 
tion, and in that case the definition is eocplanatory. For instance, if 
we say that the circle is the line which in the same form contains the 
largest area, we offer a characteristic definition ; whereas if we choose 
its property of having all its points equally distant from a fixed 
pointy we have an explanatory definition. It is clear moreover that 
the characteristic definition always leaves room for an explanatory 
one^ which further study must disclose. 

It is to explanatory definitions only that what has been said of 
the definition of a line being an equation of that line can apply. 
We cannot define the generation of a line without specifying a 
certain relation between the two simple motions, of translation or 
of rotation, into which the motion of the point which describes it 
will be decomposed at each moment. Now, if we form the most 
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usually perpendicular to each other, whereby the point is presented 
as the intersection of three planes whose direction is inyariable. 
Beyond this, there is the same infinite variety amon^ possible 
systems of co-ordinates, that there is in geometry of two dimensions. 
Instead of the intersection of two lines, it must be that of three 
surfaces which determines the point ; .and each of the three sur- 
faces has, in the same way, all its conditions constant, except one^ 
which gives rise to the corresponding co-ordinates, whose peculiar 
geometrical effect is thus to compel the point to be situated upon 
that surface. Again, if the three co-ordinates of a point are 
mutually independent, that point can take successively all possible 
positions in space ; but, if its position on any surface is defined, 
two co-ordinates suffice for determining its situation at any 
moment ; as the proposed surface will take the place of the con- 
dition imposed ly tne third coordinate. This last co-ordinate 
then becomes a determinate function of the two others, they re- 
maining independent of each other. Thus, there will be a certain 
equation between the three variable co-ordinates which will be 
permanent, and which will be the only one, in order to corre- 
spond to the precise degree of indetermination in the position of 
the point. 

X In the expression of Surfaces by Equations, and again in the 

expression of Equations by Surfaces, the same con- 
^f^Sw^a^hy <5eption is pursued as in the analytical geometry of 
Equations, and two dimensions. lu the firet case, the equation will 
hy^Hi^u^ be the analytical definition of the proposed surface, 

since it must be verified for all the points of this 
surface, and for them only. If the surface undergoes any change, 
the equation must, as in the case of changing lines, be modified 
accordingly. All geometrical phenomena relating to surfaces may 
be translated by certain equivalent afaalytical conditions, proper to 
equations of three variables : and it is in the establishment and 
interpretation of this harmony that the science of analytical geometry 
of three dimensions essentially consists. In the second and con- 
verse case, every equation of three variables may, in general, 
be represented geometrically by a determinate surface, defined 
by the characteristic property that the co-ordinates of all its 
points always preserve the mutual relation exhibited in this 
equation. 

Thus we see in this application the complement of the original 
idea of Descartes : and it is enough to say this, as every one can 
extend to surfaces the other considerations which have been indicated 
with regard to lines. I will only add that the superiority of the 
rectilinear system of co-ordinates becomes more evident in analytical 
geometry of three dimensions than in that of two, on account of the 
geometrical complication which would follow the choice of any 
other. 
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la determining Curves of double curvature, — which is the last 
elementary point of view of analytical geometry of curvuof 
three dimensions, — the same principle is employed. d/yuhu 
According to it, it is clear that when a point is «tmi<Mr«. 
required to be situated upon some certain curve, a single co-ordinate 
is enough to determine its position completely, by the intersection 
of this curve with the surface resulting from this co-ordinate. The 
two other co-ordinates of the point must thus be regarded as func- 
tions necessarily determinate, and distinct from the first. Con- 
sequently, every line, considered in space, is represented analytically 
no longer by a single equation, but by a system of two equations 
between the three co-ordinates, of any one of its points. It is 
evident, indeed, from another point of view, that the equations 
which, considered separately, express a certain surface, must in 
combination present the line sought as the intersection of two 
determinate surfaces. As for the difficulty occasioned by the 
infinity of the number of couples of equations, through the infinity 
of couples of surfaces which can enter the same system of co-ordin- 
ates, and by which the line sought may be hidden under endless 
algebraical disguises, it must be got rid of by giving up the facilities 
resulting from such a variety of geometrical constructions. It is 
sufficient in fact, to obtain from the analytical system established 
for a certain line, the system corresponding to a single couple of 
surfaces' uniformly generated, and which will not vary except when 
the line itself shall change. Such is a natural use of this kind of 
geometrical combination, which thus affords us a certain means of 
recognizing the identity of lines in spite of the extensive diversity 
of their equations. 

Analytical Geometry still presents some im- imptrfectum* 
perfections on the side both of geometry and of ^^"^•^*^ 

analysis. tometry. 

In r^ard to Geometry, the equations can as yet represent only 
entire geometrical hci^ and not determinate {>ortions of those loci. 
Yet it is necessary, occasionally, to be able to express analytically 
a part of a line or surface, or even a discontinuous line or surface, 
composed of a series of sections belonging to distinct geometrical 
figures. Some progress has been made in supplying means for 
this purpose, to which our analytical geometry is inapplicable ; but 
the method introduced by M. Fourier, in his labours on discon- 
tinuous functions, is too complicated to be at present introduced 
into our established system. 

In r^;ard to analysis, we are so far from having a complete 
command of analytical geometry, that we cannot imperfeetiom 
furnish anything like an adequate geometrical o/Anaiytis. 
representation of analytical processes. This is not an imperfection 
in science, but inherent in the very nature of the subject, ^s 
Analysis is much more general than geometry, it is of course 
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impoefdble to find amoDg geometrical phenomeoa a ooncrete repre- 
sentation of all the laws expressed by analysis : but there is another 
evil which is due to our own imperfect conceptions ; that, in our 
representations of equations of two or of three variables by lines or 
surfaces, we regard only the real solutions of equations, without 
noticing any imaginary ones. Tet these last should, in their 
general course, be as capable of representation as the first Hence 
the graphic representation of the equation is always imperfect ; and 
it fails altogether when the equation admits of only imaginary 
solutions. This brings after it, in analytical geometry of two or 
three dimensions, many inconveniences of less consequence, arising 
from the want of correspondence between various analytical modi* 
fications and any geometrical phenomena. 

We have now seen what Analytical Geometry is. By this science 
we determine what is the analytical expression of such or such a 
geometrical phenomenon belonging to lines or surfaces: and, 
reciprocally, we ascertain the geometrical interpretation of such 
or such an analytical consideration. It would be interesting now 
to consider the most important general questions which would 
exemplify the manner in which geometers have actually established 
this beautiful harmony : but such a review is not necessary to the 
purpose of this Work, and would occupy too much space. We 
have seen what is the character of generality and simplicity inherent 
in the science of Geometry. We must now proceed to ascertain 
what is the true philosophical character of the immense and more 
complex science of Rational Mechanics. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BATIONAL MEOHANIO& 

CHANiCAL phenomena are by their natnre more particular, more 
iplicated, and more concrete than geometrical phenomena. 
$ref ore they come after geometry in our survey ; and 
refore must they be pronounced to be more difficult ^ ««<««»'«• 
itady, and, as yet, more imperfect. Geometrical questions are 
ays completely independent of Mechanics, while mechanical que»- 
18 are closely involved with geometrical considerations, — the tbrm 
odies necessarily influencing the phenomena of motion and equili- 
im. The simplest change in the form of a body may enhance 
aeasurably the difficulties of the mechanical problem relating to 
as we see in the question of the mutual gravitation of two 
ies, as a result of that of all their molecules ; a question which 
be completely resolved only by suppowng the bodies to be 
erical ; and thus, the chief difficulty arises out of the geometrical 
t of the circumstances. 

)ur tendency to look for the essences of things, instead of study- 
concrete facts, enters disastrously into the study of Mechanics. 
i found something of it in geometry ; but it appears in an 
;ravated form in Mechanics, from the greater complexity of the 
!Dce. We encounter a perpetual confusion between the abstract 
[ the concrete points of view ; between the logical and the 
'sical ; between the artificial conceptions necessary to help us 
Bieneral laws of equilibrium and motion, and the natural facts 
Qished by observation, which must form* the basis of the science. 
!at as is the gain of applying Mathematical analysis to Mechanics, 
as set us back in some respecta The tendency to d priori sup- 
itions, drawn by us from analysis where Newton wisely had 
>ar8e to observation, has made our expositions of the science less 
it than those of Newton s days. Inestimable as mathematical 
lysis is for carrying the science on and upwards, there must first 
a basis of facts to employ it upon ; and Laplace and others 
"6 therefore wrong in attempting to prove the elementary law of 
composition of forces by analytical demonstration. Even if the 
ince of Mechanics could be constructed on an analytical basis, 
I not easy to see how such a science could ever be applied to the 
oal study of nature. In fact, that which constitutes the reality 
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of Mechanics is that the science is founded on some general facts, 
furnished by observation, of which we can give no ezplanatioa 
whatever. Our business now is to point out exactly the philo- 
sophical character of the science, distinguishing the abstract from 
the concrete point of view, and separating the experimental depart- 
ment from the logical. 

We have nothing to do here with the causes or modes of prodao- 
tion of motion, but only with the motion itself. Thus, 

lu characters. ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ treating of Physics, but of Mechanics, 

forces are only motions produced or tending to be produced ; and 
two forces which move a body with the same velocity in the same 
direction are regarded as identical, whether thqr proceed froiii mus- 
cular contractions in an animal, or from a gravitation towards a 
centre, or from collision with another body, or from the elastidty of 
a fluid. This is now practically understood ; but we hear too much 
still of the old metaphysical language sbont forces, and the like; 
and it would be wise to suit our terms to our positive philoaoph^. 

The business of Rational Mechanics is to determine how a g^ven 
. body will be affected by any different forces whatever, 

^ acting together, when we know what motion would be 

produced by any one of them acting alone : or, taking it the other 
way, what are the simple motions whose combination would occasion 
a known compound motion. This statement shovrs precisely what 
are the data and what the unknown parts of every mechanical 
question. The science has nothing to do with the action of a single 
force ; for this is, by the terms of the statement, supposed to be known. 
It is concerned solely with the combination of forces, whether there 
results from that combination a motion to be studied, or a state of 
equilibrium, whose conditions have to be described. 

The two general questions, the one direct, the other inverse, 
which constitute the science, are equivalent in importance, as regards 
their application. Simple motions are a matter of observation, and 
their combined operation can be understood only through a theonr: 
and again, the compound result being a matter of observation, the 
simple constituent motions can be ascertained only by reasoning. 
When we see a heavy body falling obliquely, we know what would 
be its two simple movements if acted upon separately by the forces 
to which it is subject, — the direction and uniform velocity which 
would be caused by the impulsion alone ; and again, the accelerar 
tion of the vertical motion by its weight alone. The problem is to 
discover thence the different circumstances of the compound move- 
ment produced by the combination of the two, — ^to determine the 
path of the body, its velocity at each moment, the time occupied 
in falling ; and we might add to the two given forces the resistance 
of the medium, if its law was known. The best example of the 
inverse problem is found in celestial mechanics, where we have to 
determine the forces which carry the planets round the sun, and the 
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Batellites round the planets. We know immediately only the com- 
pound movement : Kepler's laws give us the characteristics of the 
moyement ; and then we have to go back to the elementary forces 
by which the heavenly bodies are supposed to be impelled, to cor- 
respond with the observed result : and these forces once understood, 
the converse of the question can be managed by geometers, who 
conld never have mastered it in any other way. 

Such being the destination of Mechanics, we must now notice its 
fundamental principles, after clearing the ground by a preparatory 
observation. 

In ancient times, men conceived of matter as being passive or 
inert, — all activity being produced by some external Matternotin- 
agency, — either of supernatural beings or some meta- ^^ ♦'* -PAy««». 
physical entities. Now that science enables us to view things more 
truly, we are aware that there is some movement or activity, mor^ 
or less, in all bodies whatever. The difference is merely of degree 
between what men call brute matter and animated beings. More- 
over, science shows us that there are not different kinds of matter, 
bat that the elements are the same in the most primitive and the 
most highly organized. If we knew of any substance which had 
nothing but weight, we could not deny activity even to that ; for in 
fiiUing it is as active as the globe itself, — attracting the earth's par- 
ticles precisely as much as its own particles are attracted by the 
earth. Looking through the whole range of substances, up to those 
of the highest organization, we find everywhere a spontaneous 
activity, very various, and at most, in some cases, peculiar ; though 

fihysiologists are more and more disposed to regard the most pecu- 
iar as a modification of antecedent kinds. However this may be, 
it would be purely absurd now to regard any portion of matter 
whatever as inert, as a matter of fact, or under the head of Physics. 
But in Mechanics it must be so regarded, because we cannot estab- 
lish any general proposition upon the abstract laws suwoted inert 
of equilibrium or motion without putting out of the ♦** ^^ckanica, 
qoestion all interference with them by other and inherent forces. 
What we have to beware of is mixing up this logical supposition 
with the old notion of actual inertia. 

As for how this is to be done, — we must remember what has been 
jost said, — that in Mechanics, we have nothing to do p^^i^ ^^ 
with the origin or different nature of forces; and Jtationai 
they are all one while their mechanical operation is ^^chanta. 
nnifomL It is impossible to conceive of any substance as devoid of 
weighty for instance ; yet geometers have logically to treat of bodies 
as without an inherent power of attraction. They treat of this 
power as an external force ; that is, it is to them simply a force ; 
and it does not matter to them whether it is inherent or external, — 
whether it is attraction or impulsion, — while it is the fall of the 
body Uutt they have to study. And so on, through the whole range 
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of properties of bodies. When we have so abstracted natural pro- 
perties, in our logical view, as to have before us an unmixed case of 
the action of certain forces, and have ascertained their laws, — ^then 
we can pass from abstract to concrete Mechanics^ and restore to 
bodies their natural active properties, and interpret their action by 
what we have learned of the laws of motion and equilibrianu Thu 
restoration is so difficult to effect, — the transition from the abstract 
to the concrete in Mechanics is so difficult, — that, while its theo- 
retical domain is unbounded, its practical application is singulaily 
limited. In fact, the application of rational mechanics is Umited 
(accurately speaking) not only to celestial phenomena, but to those 
of our own solar system. One would suppose that the single pro- 
perty of weight was manageable enough ; and that of a given mrm 
mtelligible enough : but there are such complications of phyricsl 
circumstances, — as the resistance of media, friction, eta,— even if 
bodies are conceived of as in a fluid state, that their mechanical 
phenomena cannot be estimated with any accuracy. And when we 
proceed to electrical and chemical, and especially to physiolcgical 
phenomena, we are yet more baffled. General gravitation affords 
us the only simple and determinate law ; and even there we are 
perplexed, when we come to regard certain secondary actions^ It 
may be doubted whether questions of terrestrial mechanics will ever 
admit — restricted as our means are — of a study at once purdy 
rational and precisely accordant with the general laws of abstract 
mechanics, — though the knowledge of these laws» primarily indis- 
pensable, may often lead us to frequent and valuable indications 
and suggestions. 

Bodies being supposed inert, the general facts, or \avoB of moium 

Three lawi to which they are subject, are three ; all results of 

of motion. observation. 

The first is that law discovered by Kepler, which is inaptly 
called the law of inertia. According to it, all motion 
woftn uu jg rectilinear and uniform ; that is, any body impelled 
by a single force will move in a right line, and with an invariable 
velocity. Instead of resorting to the old ways of pronouncing or 
imagining whv it must be so, the Positive Philosopny instructs ns 
to recognize the simple fact that it is so ; that, through tbe whole 
range of nature, bodies move in a right line, and with a uniform 
velocity, when impelled by a single force. 

The second law we owe to Newton. It is that of the constant 
Law of equal' ^'^^V of octton and reaction; that is, whenever one 
uy of action body is moved by another, the reaction is such that 
and reaction, ^j^q secoud loscs precisely as much motion, in propor- 
tion to its masses, as the first gains. Whether the movement pro- 
ceeds from impulsion or attraction, is, of course, of no consequence. 
Newton treated this general fact as a matter of observation, and 
most geometers have done the same ; so that there has been less 
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fruitless search into the why with regard to this second law than to 
the first 

The third fundamental law of motion involves the principle of 
the independence, or coexistence of motions, which jjawofco- 
leads immediately to what is commonly called the exutenct 
composUion 0/ forces. Galileo is, strictly speaking, ofmotiaru. 
the true discoverer of this law, though he did not regard it precisely 
under the form in which it is presented here : — that any motion 
common to all the bodies of any system whatever does not affect the 
particular motions of these bodies with regard to each other; which 
motions proceed as if the system were motionless. Speaking strictly, 
we must conceive that all the points of the system describe at the 
same time parallel and equal straight lines, and consider that this 
general motion, whatever may be its velocity and direction, will not 
affect relative motions. No a priori considerations can enter here. 
There is no seeing why the fact should be so, and therefore no an- 
ticipating that it would be so. On the contrary, when Galileo stated 
this law, he was assailed by a host of objections that his fact was 
logically impossible. Philosophers were ready with plenty of d 
priori reasons that it could not be true: and the fact was not unani- 
mously admitted till men had quitted the logical for the physical 
point of view. We now find, however, that no proposition in the 
whole range of natural philosophy is founded on observations so 
simple, so various, so multiplied, so easy of verification. In fact, 
the whole economy of the universe would be overthrown, from end 
to end, but for this law. A ship impelled smoothly, without rolling 
and pitching, has everything going on within it just the same as if 
it were at rest ; and, in the same way, but on the grandest scale, 
the gpeat globe itself rushes through space, without its motion at 
all affecting the movements going on on its surface. As we all 
knoWy it was ignorance of this third law of motion which was the 
main obstacle to the establishment of the Copernican theory. The 
Copemicans struggled to get rid of the insurmountable objections to 
which their doctrine was liable by vain metaphysical subtleties, till 
Galileo cleared up the difficulty. Since his time, the movement of 
the globe has been considered an all-sufficient confirmation of the 
law. Laplace points out to us that if the motion of the globe 
affected the movements on it, the effect could not be uniform, but 
most vary with the diversities of their direction, and of the angle 
that each direction would make with that of the earth : whereas, 
we know how invariable is, for instance, the oscillating movement 
of the pendulum, whatever may be its direction in comparison with 
that of the travelling globe. 

It may be as well to point out that rotary motion does not enter 
into this case at all, but only translation, because the latter is the 
only motion which can be, in degree and direction, absolutely com- 
mon to all the parts of a system. In a rotating system, for instance^ 
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all the parts are not ataneqnal distance from tbe centre of rotation. 
When tiie interior of a ship is affected, it is by the rolling and 
))itching, which are rotary noovements. We may cany a watch 
luiy distance without affecting its interior movements ; bat it will 
not bear whirling. 

And, again, the forward motion of the globe could be discovered 
by no other means than astronomical observation ; whereas* the 
changes which occur on the surface of the earth, produced by the 
inequality of the centrifugal force at its different points, are soffi- 
cient evidence of its rotation, independently of all astronomical 
considerations whatever. 

The law or rule of the composition of forces, which is involved in 
the general fact just stated, is, in fact, identical with it It is only 
another way of expressing the same law. If a single impulrion 
describes a parallelogram of forces, as the scientific term is, the 
effect of a second will be to describe the diagonal of the panil- 
lelograuL This is nothing more than an application of the law of 
the independence of forces ; since the motion of any body along a 
straight line is in no way disturbed by a general motion which car- 
ries away, parallel with itself, the whole of this right line along any 
other right line whatever. This consideration leads immediately to 
the geometrical construction expressed by the rule of the parallelo- 
gram of forces. And thus it appears that this fundamental theorem 
of national Mechanics is a true natural law ; or, at leasts a direet 
application of one of the greatest natural laws. And this is the best 
account to give of it, instead of looking to logic for a fallacious d 
priori deduction of it. Any analytical demonstration, too, mast 
suppose certain portions of the case to be evident ; and to talk of a 
thing being evident is to refer back to nature, and to depend .on 
observation of nature. 

It is worthy of remark that those who wish to make a separate 
law of the composition of forces, in order to avoid introducing the 
third law into the prolegomena of Mechanics, and to dispense with 
it in the ex[>osition of Statics, are brought back to it when entering 
upon the study of Dynamics. Upon this alone can be based the 
important law of the proportion of forces to velocities. The rela- 
tions of forces may be determined either by a statical or dynamical 
procedure. No purpose is answered by the transposition of the 
general fact of the independence of forces to the dynamical depart- 
ment of the science : it is equally necesi«ary for the statical ; and a 
world of metaphysical confusion is saved by laying it down as the 
broad basis that in fact it is. 

These three laws are the experimental basis of the science of 
Mechanics. From them the mind may proceed to the logical con- 
struction of the science, without further reference to the external 
world. At least, so it appears to me ; though I am far from assign- 
ing any d priori reasons why more laws may not be hereafter disr 
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covered, if these three should prove to be incomplete. There caDnot, 
in the nature of things, be many more ; and 1 would rather incur 
the inconvenience of the introduction of one or two» than run any risk 
of surrendering the positive character of the science and overstrain- 
ing its logical considerations. We cannot however conceive of any 
case which is not met by these three laws of Kepler, of Newton, 
and of Galileo ; and their expression is so precise, that they can be 
immediately treated in the form of analytical equations easily 
obtained. 'As for the most extensive, important, and difficult part 
of the science, the mechanics of varied motion or continuous forces, 
we can perceive the possibility of reducing it to elementary 
Mechanics by the application of the infinitesimal method. ^ For 
each infinitely small point of time, we must substitute a uniform 
motion in the place of a varied one, whence will immediately result 
the differential equations relative to these varied motions. We 
may hereafter see what results have been obtained in regard to the 
abetract laws of equilibrium and motion. Meantime, we see that 
the whole science is founded on the combination of the three 

Ehysical laws just established ; and here lies the distinct boundary 
etween the physical and the logical parts of the science. 
As for its divisions, the first and most important is into Statics 
and Dynamics ; that is, into questions relating to ^ ^ . 
equilibrium and questions relating to motion. Statics d^tuma^'^ 
are the easiest to treat, because we abstract from them staticb and 
the element of time, which must enter into Dynamical y^^^^cs. 
questions, and complicate them. The whole of Statics corresponds 
to the very small portion of Dynamics which relates to the theory 
of uniform motions. This division corresponds well with the facts 
of human education in this science. The fine researches of Archi- 
medes show us that the ancients, though far from having obtained 
any complete system of rational Statics, had acquired much essential 
knowledge of equilibrium — both of solids and fluids — while as yet 
wholly without the most rudimentary knowledge of Dynamics. 
(Jalileo, in fact, created that department of the science. 

The next division is that of solids from fluids. This division is 
generally placed first, but it is unquestionable that 
the laws of statics and dynamics must enter into the division^ 
study of solids and fiuids, that of fiuids requiring the |9H^" ^^ 
addition of one more consideration, — variability of ^ 
tcTUL This however is a consideration which introduces the 
necessity of treating separately the molecules of which fluids are 
composed, and fluids as systems composed of an infinity of distinct 
forcea A new order of researches is introduced into Statics, relative 
to the form of the system in a state of equilibrium ; but in Dynamics 
the qnestionB are still more difficult to deal with. The importance 
and difficulty of the researches under this division cannot be exag- 
gerated. Their complication places even the easiest cases beyond 
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our reach, except by the aid of extremely precarious hypotheses. 
We must admit the vast necessary difficulty of hydrostatics, and 
yet more of hydrodynamics, in comparison with statics and dy- 
namics, properly so called, which are in fact far more advanced. 

Much of the difficulty arises from the mathematical statement of 
the question differing from the natural facta Mathematical fluids 
have no adhesion between their particles; whereas natural flaids 
Imve, more or less ; and many natural phenomena are dae to this 
adherence, small tliough it be in comparison with that of solids. 
Thus, the result of an observation of the quantity of a given fluid 
which will nm out of a given orifice will differ widely from the 
result of the mathematical calculation of what it should be. Though 
the case of solids is easier, yet there perplexity may be introdnoed 
by the disrupting action of forces, of which abstraction must be 
made in the mathematioil question. The theory of the rupture of 
solids, initiated by Galileo, Huyghens, and Leibnitz, is still in a 
very imperfect and precarious state, great as are the pains which 
have been taken with it, and much needed as it is. Not so much 
needed however as the mechanics of fluids, because it does not affect 
questions of celestial mechanics ; and in this highest department 
alone can we, as I said before, see the complete application of 
rational median icd. 

There is a gap left between these two studies, which should be 
pointed out, though it is of secondary importance. We want a 
Mechanics of semi-fluids or semi-solids, — as of sand, in relation to 
solids, and gelatinous conditions of fluids. Some considerations 
have been offered with regard to these '* imperfect flaids," as they 
are called ; but their true theory has never been established in any 
direct and general manner. 

Such is the general view of the philosophical character of 
Rational Mechanics. We must now take a philosophical view of 
the composition of the science, in order to see how this great second 
department of Concrete Mathematics has attained the theoretical 
])erfectiou in which it appears in the works of Lagrange^ who has 
rendered all its possible abstract questions capable of an analytical 
solution, like those of geometry. We must first take a view of 
Statics, and then proceed to Dynamics. 



SECTION I. 

STATICS. 

There are two ways of treating Rational Mechanics, according as 
Convent Statics are regarded directly, or as a particular case 
methodt of of Dynamics. By the first method we have to dis- 
treatnuru, cover a principle of equilibrium so general as to be 
applicable to the conditions of equilibrium of all systems of possible 
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By the second method, we reverse the process, — ascertaining 
)tion would result from the simultaneous action of any pro- 
ffering forces, and then determining what relations of these 
ould render motion null. 

irst method was the only one possible in the early days of 
for, as I have said before, Galileo was the Fint method. 
)f the science of Dynamics. Archimedes, the s^^*<^ ^ *^^f' 
of Statics, established the condition of equilibrium of two 
suspended at the end of a straight lever; that is, he showed 
weights must be in an inverse ratio to their distances from 
rum of the lever. He endeavoured to refer to this principle 
nons of equilibrium proper to other systems of forces ; but 
ciple of the lever is not in itself general enough for such 
ioD. The various devices by which it was attempted to 
the process, and to supply the remaining deficiencies, were 
ihed when the establishment of Dynamics second mohod. 
xl the use of the second method, — of seeking statics through 
litions of equilibrium through the laws of the •^^«"*««»- 
tion of forces. It is by this last method that Yarignon dis- 
the theory of the equilibrium of a system of forces applied 
ingle {X)int; and that D'Alembert afterwards established, for 
time, the equations of equilibrium of any system of forces 
to the different points of a solid body of an invariable form. 
day, this is the method universally employed. At the first 
it does not appear the most rational, — Dynamics being more 
Eited than Statics, and precedence being natural to the 
It would, in fact, be more philosophical to refer dynamics 
38, as has since been done ; but we may observe that it is 
) most elementary part of dynamics, the theory of uniform 
, that we are concerned with in treating statics as a parti- 
Be of dynamics. The complicated considerations of varied 
do not enter into the process at all. 

asiest method of applying the theory of uniform motions to 
questions is through the view that, when forces are in equili- 
jh of them, taken singly, may be regarded as destroying the 
all the others together. Thus, the thing to be done is to show 
r one of the forces of the system is equal, and directly opposed, 
esulting force of all the rest. The only difficulty here is in 
ning the resulting force ; that is, in mutually compounding 
m forces. Here comes in the aid of the third great law of 
and having compounded the two first forces, we can deduce 
iposition of any number of forces. 

having established the elementary laws of the composition 
iy geometers, before applying them to the investigation of the 
us of equilibrium, usually subject them to an important 
mationy which, without being indispensable, is of eminent 
in an analytical view, from the extreme simplification which 
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it introduces into tlie algebraictl expression of the conditions of 

equilibrium. The transformation conrists in what is 
^^ called the theory of Moments^ the essential property 
of which is to reduce, analytically, all the laws of the composition 
of forces to simple additions and subtractions. Without going into 
an examination of this theory, it is necessary simply to say that it 
considers statics as a particular case of elementary dynamics^ and 
that its value is in the simplicity which it gives to the analytical 
part of the process of investigation into the conditions of equilibrium. 
Simple, however, as may be the operation, and great as may be the 
practical advantage gained through the treatment of statics as a 
I)articular case of elementary Dynamics, it would be satisfactory to 

WantofunUp return, if we could, to the method of the ancients, — 

in the meOunL t^ leave Dynamics on one side, and proceed directly 
to the investigation of the laws of equilibrium regarded by itself, by 
means of a direct general principle of equilibrium. Geometers strove 
after this as soon as the general equations of equilibrium were dii- 
covered by the dynamic method. But a higher motive than even 
the desire to place statics in a more philosophical position impelled 
them to establish a direct Statical method : and this it was which 
caused Lagrange to carry up the whole science of Rational Mechanics 
to the philosopliical perfection which it now enjoys. 

D*AIeml>ert made a discovery (to be treated of hereafter), by 
the help of which all investigation of the motion of any body or 
system might be converted at once into a question of equilibrium. 
Thi8 amounts, in fact, to a vast generalization of the second funda- 
mental law of motion ; and it has served for a century past as a 
{)ermauent basis for the solution of all great dynamical questions; 
and it must be so applied more and more, from its high merits of 
simplification in the most difficult investigations Still, it is clear 
that this method compels a return into statics ; and Statics as in- 
dependent of Dynamics, which are altogether derived from Statics. 
A science must be imperfectly laid down, as long as it is necessary 
thus to pass backwards and forwards between its two departmenta 
In order to establish the necessary unity, and to provide scope for 
D*Alembert's principle, a complete reconstitution of Rational 
Mechanics was indi8()ensable. Lagrange effected this in his 
admirable treatise on ' Analytical Mechanics,' the leading conception 
of which must be the basis of all future labours of geometers upon 
the laws of equilibrium and motion, as we have seen that the great 
idea of Descartes is with regard to geometrical speculations. 

Tlie principle of Virtual Velocities, — the one which Lagrange 

Virtual selected from among the properties of equilibrium, 

Velocities, — had been discovered by Galileo in the case of two 

forces, as a general property manifested by the equilibrium of all 

machines. John Bernouilli extended it to any number of forces, 

com{)08ing any system. Varignon afterwards expressly pointed out 
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the universal use that might ^ made of it in Statics. The com- 
biDation of it with D'Alembert's principle led Lagrange to conceive 
of the whole of Rational Mechanics as deduced from a single funda- 
mental theorem, and to give it that rigorous unity which is the 
highest philosophical perfection of a science. 

The clearest idea of the system of virtual velocities may be 
obtained by considering the simple case of two forces, which was 
that presented by Galileo. We suppose two forces balancing each 
other by the aid of any instrument whatever. If we suppose that 
the system should assume an infinitely small motion, the forces are, 
with r^;ard to each other, in an inverse ratio to the spaces traversed 
by their points of application in the path of their directions. These 
spaces are called virtual velocities, in distinction from the real 
velocities which would take place if the equilibrium did not exist In 
this primitive state, the principle, easily verified with regard to all 
known machines, ofiers great practical utility ; for it permits us to 
obtain with ease the mathematical condition of equilibrium of any 
machine whatever, whether its constitution is known or not. If we 
give the name of virtual momentum (or simply of momentum in its 
primitive sense) to the product of each force by its virtual velocity, 
— ^a product which in fact then measures the effort of the force to 
move the machine, — we may greatly simplify the statement of the 
principle in merely saying that, in this case, the momentum of the two 
forces must be equal and of opposite signs, that there may be equili- 
brium, and that the positive or negative sign of each momentum is 
determined according to that of the virtual velocity, which will be 
considered positive or negative according as, by the supposed motion, 
the projection of the point of application would be found to fall 
upon the direction of the force or upon its prolongation. This 
abridged expression of the principle of virtual velocities is especially 
useful for the statement of this principle in a general manner, with 
regard to any system of forces whatever. It is simply this : that 
the algebraic sum of the virtual moments of all forces, estimated 
according to the preceding rule, must be null to cause equilibrium : 
and this condition must exist distinctly with regard to all the 
elementary motions which the system might assume in virtue of the 
forces by which it is animated. In the equation, containing this 
principle, furnished by Lagrange, the whole of Rational Mechanics 
m ay b e considered to be implicitly comprehended. 

While the theorem of virtual velocities was conceived of only as 
a general property of equilibrium, it could be verified by observing 
its constant conformity with the ordinary laws of equilibrium, 
otherwise obtained, of which it was a summary, useful by its sim- 
plicity and uniformity. But if it was to be a fundamental principle, 
a basis of the whole science, it must be underived, or at least cap- 
able of being presented in its preliminary propositions as a matter 
of olwervation. This was done by Lagrange, by his ingenious- 
demonstration through a system of pulleys. He exhibited the 
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theorem of virtual velocities veiy easily by imagining a ringle 
weight which, by means of pulleys suitably constructed, replaces 
simultaneously all the forces of the system. Many other demonstra- 
tions have been furnished ; but, while more complicated, they are 
not Io<ricaIIy superior. From the philosophical point of view it is 
clear timt this general theorem, being a necessary consequence of 
the fundamental laws of motion, can be deduced in various ways, 
and becomes practically the point of departure of the whole of Bational 
Mechanics. A perfect unity having been established by this prin- 
ciple, we need not look for any others ; and we may rest assured 
that Lagrange has carried the co-ordination of the science as far as 
it can go. The only possible object would be to simplify the ana- 
lytical researches to which the science is now reduced ; and nothing 
can be conceived more admirable for this purpose than Lagrange's 
adaptation of the principle of virtual velocities to the uniform 
application of mathematical analysis. 

Striking as is the philosophical eminence of this principle, there 
are difficulties enough in its use to prevent its being considered 
elementary, so far as to preclude the consideration of any other in 
a course of dogmatic teaching. It is for this reason that I have 
referred to the dynamic method, properly so called, which is the 
only one in general use at present. AH other considerations must 
however be only provisional. Lagrange's method is at present too 
new ; but it is impossible that it should for ever remain in the 
hands of a small number of geometers, who alone shall be able to 
make use of its admirable properties. It must become as popular 
in the mathematical world as the great geometrical conception of 
Descartes : and this general progress would be almost accomplished 
if the fundamental ideas of transcendental analysis were as widely 
spread as they ought to be. 

The greatest acquisition, since the regeneration of the science by 
Theory of Lagrange, is the conception of M. Poinsot, — ^the 
Couple*, theory of Couples, which appears to me to be far 
from being sufficiently valued by the greater number of geometers. 
These Couples, or systems of parallel forces, equal and contrary, 
had been merely remarked before the time of M. Poinsot, as a sort 
of paradox in Statics. He seized upon tl|is idea, and made it the 
subject of an extended and original theory relating to the trans- 
formation, composition, and use of these singular groups, which 
he has shown to be endowed with properties remarkable for their 
generality and simplicity. He used the dynamic method in his 
study of the conditions of equilibrium : but he presented it, by the 
aid of his theory of couples, in a new and simplified aspect But 
his conception will do more for dynamics than for statics ; and it 
has hardly yet entered upon its chief office. Its value will be 
appreciated when it is found to render the notion of the movements 
of rotation as natural, as familiar, and almost as simple as that of 
forward movement or translation. 
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One more consideration shoulAjI'I think, be adverted to before we 
quit the subject of statics as a whole. When we ^. ^ . 
study the nature of the equations which express the tiont^pra^' 
conditions of equilibrium of any system of forces, it f^^^ equUi- 
seems to me not enough to establish that the sum ^^ 
of these equations is indispensable for equilibrium. I think the 
further statement is necessary, — in what degree each contributes 
to the result It is clear that each equation must destroy some one 
of the possible motions that tlie body would make in virtue of 
existing forces ; so that the whole of the equations must produce 
equilibrium by leaving an impossibility for the body to move in 
any way whatever. Now the natuml state of things is for move- 
ment to consist of rotation and translation. Either of these may 
exist without the other ; but the cases are so extremely rare of their 
being found apart, that the verification of either is regarded by 
geometers as the strongest presumption of the existence of the other. 
Thus, when the rotation of the sun upon its axis was established, 
every geometer concluded that it had also a progressive motion, 
carrying all its planets with it» before astronomers had produced 
any evidence that such was actually the case. In the same way we 
conclude that certain planets, travelling in their orbits, rotate round 
their axes, though the fact has not yet been verified. Some equa- 
tions must therefore tend to destroy all progressive motion, and 
others all motion of rotation. How many equations of each kind 
must there be ? 

It is clear that, to keep a body motionless, it must be hindered 
from moving according to three axes in different planes, — commonly 
supposed to be perpendicular to each other. If a body cannot 
move from north to south, nor the reverse ; nor from east to west, 
nor the reverse ; nor up, nor down, it is clear that it cannot move 
at all. Movement in any intermediate direction might be conceived 
of as partial progression in one of these, and is therefore impossible. 
On the other hand, we cannot reckon fewer than three independent 
elementary motions ; for the body might move in the direction of 
one of the axes, without having any translation in the direction of 
either of the others. Thus we see that, in a general way, three 
equations are necessary, and three are sufficient to establish the 
absence of translation ; each being specially adapted to destroy one 
of the three progressive motions of which the body is capable. 
The same view presents itself with regard to the other motion, — of 
rotation. The mechanical conception is more complicated ; but it 
is true, as in the simpler case, that motion is possible in only three 
directions, — in three co-ordinated planes, or round three axes. 
Three equations are necessary and sufficient here also ; and thus 
we have six which are indispensable and sufficient to stop all motion 
whatever. 

When, instead of. supposing any system of forces whatever as the 
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subject of the question, we particnlarize any, we get rid of more or 
fewer possible movements. Having excluded these, we may exclude 
also their corresponding equations, retaining only those which relate 
to the possible motions that remain. Thus, instead of having to 
deal with six equations oecessary to equilibrium, there may be only 
three, or two, or even one, which it will be easy enough to obtain in each 
case. These remarks may be extended to any restrictions upon 
motion, whether resulting from the special constitution of the system 
of forces, or from any otl>er kind of control, affecting the body under 
notice. If, for instance, the body were fastened to a point, so that 
it could freely rotate but not advance, three equations would suffice: 
and again, if it is fastened to two fixed points, two equations are 
enough ; and even one, if these two fixed points are so placed as to 
prevent the body from moving on the axis between them. Finally, 
its being attached to three fixed points, not in a right line, wUl 
prevent its moving at all, and establish equilibrium without any 
condition, whatever may be the forces of the system. The spirit of 
this analysis is entirely independent of any method by which the 
equations of equilibrium will have been obtained : but the different 
general methods are far from being equally suitable to the applicar 
tion of this rule. The one which is best adapted to it is, undoubtedly, 
the Statical one, properly so called, founded, as has been shown, on 
the principle of virtual velocities. In fact, one of the characteristio 
properties of this principle is the perfect precision with which it 
analyses the phenomena of equilibrium, by distinctly considering 
each of the elementary motions permitted by the forces of the 
system, and furnishing immediately an equation of equilibrium 
specially relating to this motion. 
When we come to the inquiry how geometers apply the principles 

n ^ ^' f of abstract Mechanics to the properties of real bodies; 

thtconcrtit WO must State that the only complete application yet 

with Vie ab' accomplished is in the question of terrestrial gravity. 

« rac ques urn. jj^^^^ |^jjjg jg ^ gubject wliich canuot, logically, be 

treated under the head of Mechanics, as it belongs to Physics. It 
is sufficient to explain that the statical study of terrestrial gravity 
becomes convertible into that of centres of gravity ; and that all 
confusion between the two departments of research would be avoided 
if we accustomed ourselves to class the theory of centres of gravity 
among the questions of pure geometry. In seeking the centre of 
gravity as (according to the logical denomination of the ancient 
geometers) the centre of mean distances, we remove all traces of 
the mechanical origin of the question, and convert it into this pro- 
blem of general geometry : — Given, any system of points disposed 
in a determinate way with regard to each other, to find a point 
whose distance to any plane shall be a mean between the distances 
of all the given points to the same plane. — The abstraction of all 
consideration of gravity is an assistance in every way. The simple 
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geometrical idea is precisely what' ^6 want in most of the priDcipal 
theories of Bational Mechanics, and especially when we contemplate 
the great dynamic properties of the centre of mean distances ; in 
which study the idea of gravity becomes a mere encumbrance and 
perplexity. It is true that, by proceeding thus, we exclude the 
question from the domain of Mechanics, to place it in that of Geo- 
metry. I should have so classed it but for an unwillingness to 
break in upon established customs. However it may be as to the 
matter of arrangement, it is highly important for us not to misap- 
prehend the true nature of the question. — The integral calculus 
offers the means of surmounting those difficulties in determining 
the centre of gravity which are imposed by the conditions of the 
question. But, the integrations in this case being more complicated 
than those to which they are analogous, — ^those of quadratures and 
cubatures, — ^their precise solution is, owing to the extreme imper- 
fection of the integral Calculus, much more rarely obtained. It 
is a OAtter of high importance, however, to be able to introduce 
the consideration of the centre of gravity into general theories of 
analytical mechanics. 

Such is, then, the relation of terrestrial gravitation to the science 
of abstract Statics. As for universal gravitation, no complete study 
has yet been made of it, except in regard to spherical bodies. What 
we know of the law of gravitation would easily enable us to compute 
the mutual attraction of all known bodies, if the conditions of each 
body were understood by us : but this is not the case. For instance, 
we know nothing of the law of density in the interior of the heavenly 
bodies. It is still true that the primitive theorems of Newton on 
the attraction of spherical bodies are the most useful part of our 
knowledge in this direction. 

Gravity is the only natural force that we are practically concerned 
with in Rational Statics: and we see, by this, how backward this 
science is in regard to universal gi-avitation. As for the exterior 
general circumstances, such as friction, resistance of media, and the 
like, which are altogether excluded in the establishment of the 
rational laws of Mechanics, we can only say that we are absolutely 
ignorant of the way to introduce them into the fundamental relations 
afforded by analytical Mechanics, because we have nothing to rely 
on, in working them, but precarious and inaccurate hypotheses, 
unfit for scientific use. 

As for the theory of equilibrium in regard to fluid bodies, — the 
application which it remains for us to notice, — ^those Equmbrium 
bodies must be regarded as either liquid or gaseous. offiuiiU. 

Hydrostatics may be treated in two ways. We may seek the 
laws of the equilibrium of fluids, according to statical ^^^.^at' 
considerations proper to that class of bodies : or we r aiet, 

may look for them among the laws which relate to solids, allowing 
for the new characteristics resulting from fluidity. 
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The first method, being the easiest, was in early times the only 
one employed. Till a rather recent time, all geometers employed 
themselves in proposing statical principles peculiar to flaids ; and 
especially witli regard to the grand question of the figare of the 
earth, on the supposition that it was once fluid Huyghens first 
endeavoured to resolve it, taking for his principle of equilibrium 
the necessary perpendicularity of weight at the free surfaoe of the 
fluid. Newton's principle was the necessary equality of weight 
between the two fluid columns going from the centre, — the one to 
the pole, the other to some point of the equator. Bouguer showed 
that both methods were bad, because, though each was incontest- 
able, the two failed, in many cases, to give the same form to the 
fluid mass in equilibrium. But he, in his turn, was wrong in 
believing that the union of the two principles, when they agreed in 
indicating the same form, was sufficient for equilibrium. It was 
Clairaut who, in his treatise on the form of the earth, first discovered 
the true laws of the case, setting out from the evident consideratioQ 
of the isolated equilibrium of any infinitely small canal ; and, tried 
by this criterion, he showed that the combination required bj 
Bouguer might take place without equilibrium happening. Several 
great geometers, proceeding on Clairaut's foundation, have carried 
on the theory of the equilibrium of fluids a great way. Maclanria 
was one of those to whom we owe much ; but it was Euler who 
brought up the subject to its present point, by founding the theory 
on the principle of equal pressure in all directions. Observation of 
the statical constitution of fluids indicates this as a general law ; 
and it furnishes the requisite equations with extreme facility. 

It was inevitable that the mathematical theory of the equilibriam 
of fluids should, in the first place, be founded, as we have seen that 
it was, on statical principles peculiar to this kind of bodies : for, in 
LiauidM ®*rly days, the characteristic differences between solidi 
^^ ' and fluids must have appeared too great for any geo- 
meter to think of applying to the one the general principles appro- 

priatea to the other. But, when the fundamental 
***** laws of hydrostatics were at length obtained, and 

men's minds were at leisure to estimate the real diversity between 
the theories of fluids and of solids, they could not but endeavour to 
attach them to the same general principles, and perceive the neces- 
sary applicability of the fundamental rules of Statics to the equili- 
brium of fluids, making allowance for the attendant variability of 
form. But, before hydrostatics could be comprehended under 
Statics, it was necessary that the abstract theory of equilibrium 
should be made so general as to apply directly to fluids as well as 
solids. This was accomplished when Lagrange supplied, as the 
basis of the whole of Rational Mechanics, the single principle of 
Virtual Velocities. One of its most valuable properties is its being 
as directly applicable to fluids as to solids. From that time, Hydro- 
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statics, ceasing to be a Datural branch of science, has taken its place 
as a secondary division of Statics. This arrangement has not yet 
been familiarly admitted ; but it must soon become so. 

To see how the principle of Virtual Velocities may lead to the funda- 
mental equations of the equilibrium of fluids, we have to consider 
that all that such an application requires, is to introduce among the 
forces of the system under notice one new force, — the pressure exerted 
upon each molecule, which will introduce one term more into the 
general equation. Proceeding thus, the three general equations of 
the equilibrium of fluids, employed when hydrostatics was treated 
as a separate branch, will be immediately reached. If the fluid be 
a liquid, we must have regard to the condition of incompressibility, — 
of change of form without change of volume. If the fluid be gaseous, 
we must substitute for the incompressibility that condition which 
subjects the volume of the fluid to vary according to a determinate 
function of the pressure ; for instance, in the inverse ratio of the 
pressure, accordmg to the physical law on which Mariotte has 
founded the whole Mechanics of the gases. We know but too little 
yet of these gaseous conditions ; for Mariotte*s law can at present 
be regarded only as an approximation, — sufficiently exact for 
average circumstances, but not to be rigorously applied in any case 
whatever. 

Some confirmation of the philosophical character of this method 
of treating hydrostatics arises from its enabling us to pass, almost 
insensibly, from the order of bodies of invariable form to that of the 
most variable of all, through intermediate classes, — as flexible and 
elastic bodies, — whereby we obtain, in an analytical view, a natural 
filiation of subjects. 

We have seen how the department of Statics has been raised to 
that high degree of speculative perfection which transforms its 
questions into simple problems of Mathematical Analysis. We 
must DOW take a similar review of the other department of general 
Mechanics, — that more extended and more complicated study which 
relates to Uie laws of Motion. 



SECTION II. 

DTNAUICS. 

The object of Dynamics is the study of the varied motions pro- 
duced by continuous forces. The Dynamics of varied obecL 
motions or continuous forces includes two depart- 
ments, — the motion of a point, and that of a body. From the 
positive point of view, this means that, in certain cases, all the parts 
of the body in (Question have the same motiofl, so that the determina- 
tion of one particle serves for the whole; while in the more general case, 
tfach particle of the body, or each body of the system, assuming a 
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difllinct motion, it is necessary to examine these different effects, 
and the action upon them of the relations belonging to the system 
under notice. The second theory being more comphcated than the 
first, the first is the one to begin with, even if both are deduced from 
the same principles. 

With regard to the motion of a point, the question is to determiiN' 
the circumstances of the compound curvilinear motion, resnlfiiig 
from the simultaneous action of different continuous forces, it bring 
known what would be the rectilinear motion of the body if infiueDoed 
by any one of these forces. Like every other, this problem admiti 
of a converse solution. 

But here intervenes a preliminary theory, which must be noticed 
Thearp of recti- before either of the two departments can be entered 
linear motion, upon. This theory is popularly called the theoiy of 
rectilinear motion, produced by a single continuous force acting inde- 
finitely in the same direction. It may be asked why we want thii^ 
after having said that the effect of each separate force is suppoeedto 
be known, and the effect of their union the thing to be sought Tbi 
answer to this is, that the varied motion produced by each continn 
ous force may be defined in several ways, which depend on eadi 
other, and which could never be given simultaneously, though eadi 
may be separately the most suitable ; whence results the'neoeflBitf 
of being able to pass from any one of them to all the rest The 
preliminary theory of varied motion relates to these transfomiatioM^ 
and is therefore inaptly termed the study of the action of a single 
force. These different equivalent definitions of the same vaiwd 
motions result from the simultaneous consideration of the three 
distinct but correlated functions which are presented by it,- 
velocity, and force, conceived as dependent on time elapsed. Ti 
the most extended view, we may say that the definition of a 
motion may be given by any equation containing at once these (cm 
variables, of which only one is independent, — ^time, space, Telocitf, 
and force. The problem will consist in deducing from this equation 
the distinct determination of the three characteristic laws mating 
to space, velocity, and force, as a function of time, and, consequently. 
in mutual correlation. This general problem is always reducible to 
a purely analytical research, by the help of the two dynamical for- 
mulas which express, as a function of time, velocity and force, when 
the law of space is supposed to be known. The infinitesimal method 
leads to these formulas with the utmost ease, the motion being con- 
sidered uniform during an infinitely small interval of time, and ai 
uniformly accelerated during two consecutive intervals. Thence the 
velocity, stipposed to be constant at the instant, according to the 
first consideration, will be naturally expressed by the differential of 
the space, divided by that of the time ; and, in the same way, the 
continuous force, according to the second consideration, will evi- 
dently be measured by the relation between the infinitely small 
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increment of the velocity, and the time employed in prodncing this 
increment 

Lagrange's conception of transcendental analysis excluding him 
from this use of the infinitesimal method for the establishment of 
the two foregoing dynamic formulas, he was led to present this 
theory under another point of view, more important than seems to be 
generally supposed. In his Theory of Analytical Functions, he has 
Bhown that this dynamic consideration really consists in conceiving 
any varied motion as compounded, each moment, of a certain 
uniform motion and another motion uniformly varied, — ^likening it 
to the vertical motion of a heavy body under a first impulsion. 
Lagrange has not given its due advantage to this conception, by 
developing it as he might have done. In fact, it supplies a com- 
plete theory of the assimilation of motions, exactly like the theory 
of the contacts of curves and surfaces, in the department of 
geometry. Like that theory, it removes the limits within which we 
Bupposed ourselves to be confined, by disclosing to us, in an abstract 
way, a much more perfect measure of all varied motion than we 
obtain by the ordinary theory, though reasons of convenience 
compel us to abide by the method originally adopted. 

The first case or department of rational dynamics, — ^that of the 
motion of a point, or of a body which has all its points UoUwi of 
or portions affected by the same force, — relates to the * i^"*- 
study of the curvilinear motion produced by the simultaneous 
action of any different continuous forcea This case divides itself 
again into two, — ^according as the mobile point is free, or as it is 
compelled to move in a single curve, or on a given surface. The 
fundiunental theory of curvilinear motion may be established in 
either case, in a different way ; each being susceptible of direct 
treatment, and of being connected with the other. In the first 
case, in order to deduce the second, we have only to regard the 
active or passive resistance of the prescribed curve or surface as a 
new force to be added to the others proposed. In the other way, 
we have only to consider the moving point as compelled to describe 
the curve which it must traverse ; and this is enough to afford the 
fundamental equations, though this curve may then be primitively 
miknown. 

The other, more real and more difficult case, is that of the 
motion of a system of bodies in any way connected, UoOim of 
whose proper motions are altered by the conditions * ^ytum. 
of their connection. There is a new elementary conception about 
tiie measurement of forces which some geometers declare to be 
logically deducible from antecedent considerations, and to which 
they would assign the place and title of a fourth law of motion. 
For the sake of convenience we may make it into a fourth law of 
motion ; but such is not its philosophical character. The idea is, 
that forces which impress the same velocity on different masses are 
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to each other exactly as those masses ; or, in other words, that tU 
forces are proportional to the masses, as we Iiave seen them, iind« 
the third law of motion, to be proportional to the velocitieflL M 
phenomena, such as the communication of motion by collision, or 
in any other way, have tended to confirm the supposition of thk 
new kind of proportion. It evidently results from this, that when 
we have to compare forces which impress different velocities on un- 
equal masses, each must be measured according to the product fl( 
the mass upon which it acts by the corresponding velocity. Thk 
product is called by geometers quantity of motion ; and it deta> 
mines the percussion of a body, and also the pressure thiit a body 
may exercise against any fixed obstacle to its motion. 

Proceeding to the second dynamical case, we see that tin 
characteristic difficulty of this order of questions consists in the w^ 
of estimating the connection of the different bodies of the system, ii 
virtue of which their mutual reactions will necessarily i^ect the 
motions which each would take if alone ; and we can have no i 
priori knowledge of what the alterations will be. In the case of 
the pendulum, for instance, the particles nearest the point of 
suspension, and those furthest from it, must react on each other by 
their connection, — the one moving faster and the other slower thtt 
if they had been free; and no established dynamic principle exiili 
revealing the law which determines these reactions. G^metoi 
naturally began by laying down a principle for each particular cms; 
and many were the principles thus offered, which turned outtobtt 
only remarkable theorems furnished simultaneously by fundameotd 
dynamic equations. Lagrange has given us, in his 'Analytial 
Mechanics,' the general history of this series of labours : and feiy 
interesting it is, as a study of the progressive march of the huroaa 
D'AianherVi intellect. This method of proceeding continued tiE 
principu. the time of D'Alembert, who put an end to all then 
isolated researches by seeing how to compute the reactions of tin 
bodies of a system in virtue of their connection, and establishing 
the fundamental equations of the motion of any system. By thi 
aid of the great principle which bears his name, he made que^iooi 
of motion merge in simple questions of cauilibrium. The principle 
is simply this. In the case supposed, the natural motion cletm 
divides itself into two, — the one which subsists and the one whi(& 
hns been destroyed. By D'Alembert's view, all these last^ or, ia 
other words, all the motions that have been lost or gained by tlis 
different bodies of the system by their reaction, necessarily balanee 
each other, under the conditions of the connection which chano- 
terizes the proposed system. James Bernouilli saw this with regard 
to the particular case of the pendulum ; and he was led by it to 
form an equation adapted to determine the centre of oecillatioo of 
the most simple system of weight. But he extended the resooroe 
no further ; and what he did detracts nothing from the credit of 
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D'Alembert's oonception, the excellence of nvhich consists in its 
entire generality. 

In D'Alembert's hands the principle seemed to have a purely 
logical character. But its germ may be recognized in the second 
law of motion, established by Newton, under the name of the 
equality of reaction and action. They are, in fact, the same, with 
regard to two bodies only acting upon each other in the line which 
connects them. The one is the greatest possible generalization of 
the other ; and this way of regarding it brings out its true nature, 
by giving it the physical character which D'Alembert did not 
impress upon it Henceforth therefore we recognize in it the second 
law of motion, extended to any number of bodies connected in any 
manner. 

We see how every dynamical question is thus convertible into 
one of Statics, by forming, in each case, equations of equilibrium 
between the destroyed motions. But then comes the difficulty of 
making out what the destroyed motions are. In endeavouring to 

Et rid of the embarrassing consideration of the quantities of motion 
it or gained, Euler, above others, has supplied us with the method 
most suitable for use, — that of attributing to each body a quantity 
of motion equal and contrary to that which it exhibits, it being 
evident that if such equal and contrary motion could be imposed 
upon it, equilibrium would be the result This method contemplates 
only the primitive and the actual motions which are the true elements 
erf the dynamic problem, — the given and the unknown ; and it is 
mider this method that D'Alembert's principle is habitually con- 
ceived of. Questions of motion being thus reduced to questions of 
e^oilibrium, the next step is to combine D'Alembert's principle 
witii that of virtual velocities. This is the combination proposed 
by Lagrange and developed in his ' Analytical Mechanics,' 
which has carried up the science of abstract Mechanics to the high- 
est d^ree of logical perfection, — that is, to a rigorous unity. All 
qneBtions that it can comprehend are brought under a single prin- 
ciple, through which the solution of any problem whatever offers 
only analytical difficulties. 

D'Alembert immediately applied his principle to the case of fluids 
^iqnid and gaseous, which evidently admit of its use as well as 
solids, their peculiar conditions being considered. The result was 
oar obtaining general equations of the motion of fluids, wholly 
unknown before. The principle of virtual velocities rendered this 
perfectly easy, and again left nothing to be desired, in regard to 
concrete considerations, and presented none but analytical diffi- 
cnltiea We must admit however that our actual knowledge 
obtained under this theory is extremely imperfect, owing to insur- 
mountable difficulties in the integrations required. If it was so in 
questions of pure Statics, much more must it be so in the mora 
complex dynamical questions. The problem of the flow of a gravi- 
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tatiog liquid through a given orifice, simple as it appears, has never 
yet been resolved. To simplify as far as they could, geometerB 
have had recourse to Daniel Bernouilli's hypothesis of the parallelism 
of sections, which admits of our considering motion in r^;ard to 
horizontal laminse instead of particle by particle. But this method 
of consideringeach horizontal lamina of a liquid as moving altogether, 
and taking tlie place of the following, is evidently contrary to the 
fact in almost all cases. The lateral motions are wholly abstracted, 
and their sensible existence imposes on us the necessity of studying 
the motion of each particle. We must then consider the scieDoe 
of hydrodynamics as being still in its infancy, even with regard 
to liquids, and much more with regard to gases. Yet^ as the 
fundamental equations of the motions of fluids are irreversibly 
established, it is clear that what remains to be accomplished is 
in the direction of mathematical analysis alone. 

Such is the Method of Bational Mechanics. Aa for the great 

theoretical results of the science, — ^the principal 

general properties of equilibrium and motion thus 

fur discovered, — they were at first taken for real principles, each 

being destined to furnish the solution of a certain order of new 

problems in Mechanics. As the systematic character of the science 

has come out, however, these supposed principles have shown 

statical themscIves to be mere theorems, — necessary results 

^^*^^»raiu, q[ i\^Q fundamental theories of abstract Statics and 

Dynamics. 

Of these theorems, two belong to Statics. The most remarkable 
Law of r ^® ^^^^^ discovered by Torricelli with regard to the 

wo repose, ^niijbrimn of heavy bodies. It consists in this; 
that when any system of heavy bodies is in a situation of equilibrium, 
its centre of gravity is necessjirily placed at the lowest or highest 
possible point, in comparison with all the positions it might take 
under any other situation of the system. — Maupertuis afterwards, 
by his working out of his Law of repose, gave a large generalization 
to this theorem of Torricelli's, which at once became a mere parti- 
cular case under that law ; Torricelli's applying merely to cases of 
terrestrial gravitation ; while that of Maujiertuis extends throngh- 
out the whole sphere of the great natural attractive forces. 

The other general property relating' to equilibrium may be 

stability and >*<^garded as a neces&iry complement of the former. 

ifutahuity of It consists in the fundamental distinction between 

equiiU/rium. ^\^q cases of stability and instability of equilibrium. 

There being no such thing in nature as abstract repose, tlie term is 

applied here to that state of stable equilibrium which exists where 

the centre of gravity is i)laced as low as possible ; while unstable 

equilibrium is that which is popularly called equilibrium ; and it 

exists when the centre of gravity is placed as high as possibia 
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Manpertuis's theorem consisted in this, — that the sitnation of 
equilibrium of any system is always that in which the sum of lArts 
vivcB (active forces) is a maximum or a minimum ; and the one under 
notice, developed bv Lagrange, consists in this, — that in any system 
equilibrium is stable or unstable according as the sum of vires vivcB 
is a maximum or a minimum. Observation teaches the facts in the 
most simple cases; but it requires a large theory to exhibit to 
geometers that the distinction is equally applicable to the most 
compound systems. 

Proceeding to the theorems relative to dynamics, the most direct 
way of establishing them is that used by Lagrange, — exhibiting 
them as immediate consequences of the general equation of dynamics, 
deduced from the combination of D'Alembert's prin- Dynamical 
ciple with the principle of virtual velocities. The theorenu. 
first theorem is that of the conservation of the motion of the centre 
of gravity, discovered by Newton. Newton showed that the mutual 
action of the bodies of any system, whether of attrac- ^ 
tion, impulsion, or any other, — ^r^ard bemg had to of the motion 
the constant equality between action and reaction, of the centre 
— cannot in any way affect the state of the centre of ^J^^^^V' 
gravity ; so that if there were no accelerating forces besides, and if 
the exterior forces of the system were reduced to instantaneous 
forces, the centre of gravity would remain immovable, or would 
move uniformly in a right line. D'AIembert generalized this 
property, and exhibited it in such a form that every case in which 
the motion of the centre of gravity has to be considered may be 
treated as that of a single molecule. It is seldom that we form an 
idea of the entire theoretical generality of such great results as 
those of rational Mechanics. We think of them as relating to 
inorganic bodies, or as otherwise circumscribed ; but we cannot too 
carefully remember that they apply to all phenomena whatever; 
and in virtue of this universality alone are the basis of all real 
•cience. 

The second general theorem of dynamics is the principle of areas, 
the first perception of which is attributable to Kepler. PHndpU 
In its simplest form it is this ; that if the accelerat- of areas. 
ing force of any molecule tends constantly towards a fixed point, 
the vector radius of the moving body describes equal areas in equal 
times round the fixed point ; so that the area described at the end 
of any time increases in proportion to the time : and the reciprocal 
fact is clear, — that the evidence of the areas and the times proves 
the action upon the body of a force directed towards the fixed point. 
This discovery of Kepler's is the more remarkable for having been 
made before dynamics had been really created by Galileo. Its 
importance in astronomy we shall see hei*eafter. But though, in 
its simplest form, it is one of the bases of celestial Mechanics, it 
is, in fact, only the simplest particular case of the great general 
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theorem of areas, exhibited in the middle of the last oentnry by 
D*Arcy, DaDiel Bernouilli, and Euler. Kepler a discovery related only 
to the motion of a point, while the later one refers to the motion of 
any system of bodies, acting on each other in any manner whatever; 
which constitutes a case, not only more complex, but different, oa 
account of the mutual actions involved. It yields proof, howeva*, 
that though the area described by the vector radius of each mole- 
cule may be altered by recifirocal actions, the sum of the areas 
described will remain invariable in a given time, and will increase 
therefore in proi)ortion to the time. As the theorem of the centre 
of gravity determines all that relates to motions of translation, this 
determines all that relates to motions of rotation : and the two 
together arc sufficient for the complete study of the motion of any 
system of bodies, in either direction. And here comes in the 
facility afforded by M. Poinsot's conception — referred to under the 
head of Statics. By substituting for the areas or momentum of 
the geometers, the couples engendered by the proposed forces, a 
philosophical completeness is given to the theory, and a concrete 
value, and proper dynamic direction, to what was before a simple 
geometrical expression of a part of the fundamental equations of 
motion. 

Laplace elicited from the theory of areas that dynamic property 
Tkeinvari- which he Called the invarioiHU plane^ the consider- 
abu plane, ation of which is highly important in celestial 
mechanics. It is in the study of astronomy that the importance 
fully appears of the determination of a plane, whose direction is 
unaffected by the mutual action of different bodies in our own solar 
system ; for we thus obtain a point of reference, a necessarily fixed 
term of comparison, by which to estimate the variations of the 
heavenly bodies. We are far from having yet attained precision 
in the determination of the situation of this plane ; but this does 
not impair the character of the theorem in its relation to rational 
Mechanics. Again, we are indebted to Poinsot, who, by simplify- 
ing, has once more extended the process to which his method is 
applied : and he has repaired an im{)ortant omission made by Lap- 
lace, in taking into the account the smaller areas described by 
satellites, and their rotation, and that of the sun itself ; whereas 
Laplace has attended only to the larger areas described by the 
planets in their course round the sun. 

Finally, there are Euler's theorems of the moment of ineritOt 
Mommt of and the prhicipal axes, which are among the most 
inertia. important general results of rational Mechanica By 

Principal axet, means of these we are able to arrive at a complete 
analysis of the motion of rotation. — By means of all the theorems 
juHt touched upon, we are put in the direct way to determine 
the entire motion of any lx)dy, or system of bodies whatever. — 
Besides them, geometers have discovered some which are less 
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general, but, tHoilgh by no means indispensable, yet very important 
from the simplification they introduce into special researches. 
Students will recognize their functions, when their mere names are 
presented ; which is all that our space allows : — I refer to the 
theorem of the conservation of active forces, — ^singularly important 
in its applications to industrial Mechanics : the theorem, improperly 
called me principle of the least action, as old as Ptolemy, who 
observed that reflected light takes the shortest way from one point 
to another, — an observation which was the basis of Maupertuis's 
discovery of this property : and lastly, a theorem not usually classed 
with the foregoing, yet worthy of no less esteem, — the theorem of 
the coexistence of small oscillationSy of Daniel BernouiUi. This 
discovery is as important in its physical as its logical bearings ; and 
it explains a multitude of facts which, clearly known, could not be 
referred to their principles. It consists in showing that the infinitely 
small oscillations caused by the return of any system of forces to a 
state of stable equilibrium coexist without interference, and can be 
treated separately. 

This reference to the principal general theorems hitherto dis- 
covered in Bational Mechanics concludes our review of the second 
branch of Concrete Mathematics. 

As for our review of the whole science, I wish I could better have- 
communicated my own profound sense of the nature ^ , . 
of this mimense and admirable science, which, the 
necessary basis of the whole of Positive Philosophy, constitutes the 
moet unquestionable proof of the compass of the human intellect. 
Bat I hope that those who have not the misfortune to be wholly 
ignorant of this fundamental science may, according to the process 
of thought which I have indicated, attain some clear idea of its 
philosophical character. 

To preserve complete the philosophical arrangement of Mathe- 
matics in its present state, I ought to consider here a third branch 
of Concrete Mathematics ; — the application of analysis to thermo- 
logical phenomena, according to the discoveries of Fourier. But, 
to avoid too great a breach of customary arrangement, I have 
reserved the subject, and shall place Thermology among the 
departments of Physics. 

Haihematical philosophy being now completely characterized, we 
shall proceed to examine its application to the study of Natural 
Phenomena, in their various orders, ranked according to their 
d^ree of simplicity. By this character alone can they cast light 
back again upon the science which explains them ; and under this 
character alone can they be suitably estimated. According to the 
natural order laid down at the beginning, we now proceed to that 
claas of phenomena with which Mathematics is most concerned,*- 
the phenomena of Asxbokomt. 
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ASTRONOMY. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

It is easy to describe clearly the character of astronomical sctence, 

from its being thoroughly separated, in our time, from 
9 na urt, ^jj ^^i^gQi^gi^ai ^nd metaphysical influence. Looking 

at the simple facts of the case, it is evident that though three of oar 
censes take cognizance of distant objects, only one of the three per- 
seives the stars. The blind could know nothing of them ; and we 
who see, after all our preparation, know nothing of stars hidden by 
distance, except by induction. Of all objects, the planets are those 
which appear to us under the least varied asi)ect We see how we 
may determine their forms, their distances, their bulk, and thdr 
motions, but we can never know anything of their chemical or 
mineralogical structure ; and, much less, that of organized beings 
living on their surface. We may obtain positive knowledge of 
their geometrical and mechanical phenomena; but all physical, 
chemical, physiological, and social researches, for which our powers 
fit us on our own earth, are out of the question in regard to the 
planets. Whatever knowledge is obtainable by means of the sense 
of Sight, we may hope to attain with regard to the stars, whether 
we at present see the method or not; and whatever knowledge 
requires the aid of other senses, we must at once exclude from oar 
expectations, in spite of any appearances to the contrary. As to 
questions about which we are uncertain whether they finally depend 
on Sight or not, — we must patiently wait, for an ascertainment of 
their character, before we can settle whether they are applicable to 
the stars or not The only case in which this rule will be pronounced 
too severe is that of questions of temperatures. The mathematical 
thermology created by Fourier may tempt us to hope that, as he 
has estimated the temperature of the space in which we move, we 
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may in time ascertain the mean temperature of the heavenly 
bodies : but I r^ard this order of facts as for ever excluded from 
our recognition. We can never learn their internal constitution, 
nor, in re^^ard to some of them, how heat is absorbed by their atmos- 
phere. Newton's attempt to estimate the temperature of the comet 
of 1680 at its perihelion could accomplish nothing more, even with 
the science of our day, than show what would be the temperature 
of our globe in the circumstances of that comet We y. ^. . 
may therefore define Astronomy as the science by ^»*««»- 
which we discover the laws of the geometrical and mechanical 
phenomena presented by the heavenly bodies. 

It is desirable to add a limitation which is important, though not 
of primary necessity. The part of the science which «^^^. 
we command from what we may call the Solar point *^^ 

of view is distinct, and evidently capable of being made complete 
and satisfactory ; while that which is regarded from the Universal 
point of view is in its infancy to us now, and must ever be illimit- 
able to our successors of the remotest generations. Men will never 
compass in their conceptions the whole of the stars. The difference 
is very striking now to us who find a perfect knowledge of the solar 
system at our command, while we have not obtained the first and 
most simple element in sidereal astronomy — the determination of 
the stellar intervals. Whatever may be the ultimate progress of 
oar knowledge in certain portions of the larger field, it will leave 
us always at an immeasurable distance from understanding the 
nniverse. 

Throughout the whole range of science there exists a constant and 
necessary harmony between our needs and our knowledge. We 
shall find this to be true everywhere. The fact is, we need to know 
only what, in some way or other, acts upon us ; and the influence 
which acts upon us becomes, in turn, our means of knowledge. This 
is evidently and remarkably true in regard to Astronomy. It is of 
the highest importance to us to know the laws of the solar system : 
and we have attained great precision with regard to them ; but, if 
the knowledge of the starry universe is forbidden to us, it is clear 
that it is of no real consequence to us, except as a gratification of 
oar cariosity. The interior mechanism of each solar system is 
essentially independent of the mutual action of distant suns ; as it 
may well be, considering the distance of these suns from each other, 
in comparison with the distance of planets from their suns. Our 
tables of astronomical events, constructed in advance, proceed on 
the supposition of there being no other system than our own ; and 
they agree with our direct observations, precisely and necessarily. 
This is our proper field ; and we must remember that it is so. We 
mast keep carefully apart the idea of the solar system and that of 
the universe, and be always assured that our only true interest is in 
the former. Within this boundary alone is astronomy the supreme 
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and positive science that we have determined it to be ; and, in 
fact, the innumerable stars that are scattered through space aerve 
us scientifically only as providing positions which may be called 
fixed, with which we may compare the interior movements of our 
system. 

We shall find, as we proceed through the whole gradation of the 
Mta-M ofex' scieucc, that the more complex the science, the more 
proration. various are the means of exploration ; whereas, it 
does not at all follow, as we shall see, that the completeness of the 
knowledge obtained is in any proportion to the abundance of oar 
means. Our knowledge of astronomy is more perfect than that oE 
any of the sciences which follow it ; yet in none are our means of 
exploration so few. 

The means of exploration are three : — direct observation ; ob8e^ 
vation by experiment ; and observation by comparison. In the 
first case, we look at the phenomenon before our eyes; in the 
second, we see how it is n^odified by artificial circumstances to 
which we have subjected it ; and in the third, we contemplate a 
series of analogous cases, in which the phenomenon is more and 
more simplified. It is only in the case of organized bodies, whose 
phenomena are extremely difficult of access, that all the three 
methods can be employed ; and it is evident that in astronomy we 
can use only the first Experiment is, of course, impossible ; and 
comparison could take place only if we were familiar with abun- 
dance of solar systems, which is equally out of the question. Even 
simple observation is reduced to the use of one sense, — that of si|;ht 
alone. And again, even this sense is very little used. Seasoning 
bears a greater proportion to observation here, than in any science 
that follows it ; and hence its high intellectual dignity. To meas- 
ure angles and compute times are the only methods by which we 
can discover the laws of the heavenly bodies ; and they are enough. 
The few incoherent sensations concerned would be, of themselves, 
very insignificant ; they could not teach us the figure of the earth, 
nor the path of a planet They are combined and rendered servioe- 
itsranL ^^'® ^^ long-dcawn and complex reasonings; so 
that we might truly say that the phenomena, how- 
ever real, are constructed by our understanding. The simplicity of 
the phenomena to be studied, and tiie difficulty of getting at tiiem, 
constitute, by their combination, the eminently mathematical charac- 
ter of the science of astronomy. On the one hand, the perpetual 
necessity of deducing from a small number of direct measures^ 
whether angular or horary, quantities which are not themselveB 
immediately observable, renders the use of abstract mathematics 
indispensable ; while, on the other hand, astronomical questions 
being always, in themselves, problems of geometry, or else of 
mechanics, must fall into the department of concrete mathematics. 
Again^ the regularity of astronomical forms admits of geometrioil 
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treatment ; and the simplicity of astronomical movements admits of 
mechanical treatment with a very high degree of precision. There 
is perhaps no analytical process, no geometrical or mechanical doc- 
trine which is not employed in astronomical researches, and many of 
them have as yet had no other aim. Considering the simple nature 
of astronomical investigations, and the easy application to them 
of mathematical means, it is evident why astronomy is, by common 
consent, placed at the head of the natural sciences. It deserves 
this place, firsts by the perfection of its scientific character ; and, 
next, by the preponderant importance of the laws which it discloses. 

Passing over, for the present, its utility In the measurement of 
time, the exact description of the globe, and the perfecting of navi- 
gation, which are not circumstances that could determine its rank, 
we may just observe that it affords an instance of the necessity of 
the loftiest scientific speculations to the satisfaction of the most 
ordinary wants. Hipparchus began to apply astronomical theory 
to the finding the longitude at sea. A prodigious amount of 
geometrical science has gone to improve our tables of longitude up 
to their present point ; and if we cannot now get within half-a- 
dossen miles of a true estimate in the seas under the line, it is for 
want of more science still. 

Those who say that science consists in an accumulation of 
observed facts may here see how imperfect is their account of the 
matter. The Chaldeans and Egyptians collected facts from obser- 
vation of the heavens; but there was no astronomical when it became 
science till the early Greek philosophers referred the « science. 
diurnal movement to geometrical law& The aim of astronomical 
researches was to establish what would be the state of the sky at 
some future time ; and no accumulation of facts could effect this, 
till the facts were made the basis of reasonings. Till the rising of 
the sun, or of some star, could be accurately predicted, as to time 
and place, there was no astronomical science. Its whole progress 
since has been by introducing more and more certainty and preci- 
sion into its predictions, and in using smaller and smaller data from 
direct observation for a more and more distant prevision. No part 
of natural philosophy manifests more strikingly the truth of the 
axiom that all science has prevision for its end : an axiom which 
separates science from erudition, which relates the events of the 
past, without any regard to the future. 

However impossible may be the aim to reduce the phenomena of 
the respective sciences to a single law, supreme in luductum to 
each, this should be the aim of philosophers, as it is « '*^ff^^ ^^* 
only the imperfection of our knowledge which prevents its accom- 
plishment The perfection of a science is in exact proportion to 
its approach to this consummation ; and, according to this test, 
astronomy distances all other sciences. Supposing it to relate to 
our solar system alone, the point is attained ; for the single general 
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law of gravitation comprehends the whole of its phenomena. It ifl 
to this that wc must recur when we wish to show what we mean by 
the explanation of a phenomenon, without any inquiry into its fint 
or final cause ; and it is here that we learn the true character aod 
conditions of scientific hypot/iestSy — no other science having applied 
this powerful instrument so extensively or so usefully. After 
having exhibited these great general properties of astronomical 
philosophy, I shall apply them to perfect the philosophical character 
of the other principal sciences. 

Begarding astronomical science, apart from its method, and with 
a view to the natural laws which it discloses, its pre-eminence is no 
less incontestable. I have always admired, as a stroke of philo- 
sophic genius, Newton's title of his treatise on Celestial Mechanic8» 
— * The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy ; * for it 
would be impossible to indicate with a more energetic concisenen 
that the general laws of astronomical phenomena are the basis of 
all our real knowledge. 

We may see at a glance that astronomy is independent of all the 
Relation to natural sciences, depending on Mathematics alone: 
other tcienca, g^d though, philosophically speaking, we put Mathe- 
matics at the head of the whole series, we practically r^ard it leas 
as a natural science of itself (from the paucity of phenomena which 
it presents to observation) than as the repository of principles hj 
which the natural sciences are interpreted and investigated. Philo- 
sophically speaking, astronomy depends on Mathematics alone, 
owing nothing to Physics, Chemistry, or Physiology, which were 
either undiscovered, or lost in theological and metaphysical con- 
fusion, while astronomy was a true science in the hands of the 
ancient geometers. But the phenomena of the other sciences are 
dependent, naturally as well as systematically, on astronomical facts, 
and can be perfectly studied only through astronomy. We cannot 
thoroughly understand any terrestrial phenomenon without consider- 
ing what our globe is, and what part it bears in the solar system, 
as its situation and motions affect the conditions of everything upon 
it ; and what would become of our physical, chemical, and physio- 
logical ideas, without consideration of the law of gravitation ? In 
the remotest case of all, that of Social phenomena, it is certain that 
changes in the distance of the earth from the sun, and consequently 
in the duration of the year, in the obliquity of the ecliptic, etc., 
which in astronomy would merely modify some coefficients, would 
largely affect or completely destroy our social development. It is 
no exaggeration to say that Social physics would be an impossible 
science, if geometers had not shown us that the perturbations of our 
solar system can never be more than gradual and restricted oscilla- 
tions round a mean condition which is invariable. If astronomical 
conditions were liable to indefinite variations, the human existence 
which depends upon them could never be reduced to laws. 
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Not less important is the inflaence of astronomical science on our 
own intelligence. It has done much more than relieve us from 
superstitious terrors and absurd notions about comets and eclipses, 
— notions which, as Laplace observed, would spring up again 
immediately if our astronomy were forgotten. This science has 
done much more for our understandings than that It has done 
more than any other pursuit — simply because it is the most scien- 
tific of all — to expose and destroy the doctrine of final causes, which 
is generally regarded by the moderns as the basis of every religious 
system, though it is in fact a consequence and not a cause. The 
knowledge of the motion of the earth has overthrown the very 
foundation of the doctrine, which supposed the universe to be 
subordinated to our globe, and therefore to Man. Since Newton's 
time, the development of Celestial Mechanics has deprived theolo- 
gical philosophy of its principal intellectual office, by proving that 
Sie onler maintained throughout our system and the whole universe 
is by the simple gravitation of its parts. If we took an cL priori 
view, we should say that, as we exist, our system must be such ns 
to admit of our existence ; and one necessary condition of this is 
such a degree of stability in our system as we actually find. This 
stability we scientifically perceive ta be a simple consequence of 
mechanical laws working anaong the incidents of our system, — the 
extremely small planetary bodies in their relation to the larger sun; 
the small eccentricity of their orbits, and moderate inclination of 
their planes ; which incidents, again, are necessary consequences of 
the mode of formation of the entire system. The stability by virtue 
of which we hold our existence is not found in the case of comets, 
whose perturbations are not only great, but liable to indefinite 
increase ; and their being inhabited is inconceivable. Thus, the 
doctrine of final causes would be reduced to the truism that there 
are no inhabited bodies in our system but those which are habitable. 
This brings us back to the principle of the conditions of existence, 
which is the true positive transformation of the doctrine of final 
causes, and of far superior scope and profit in every way. 

We have next to consider the divisions of the science. These 
arise immediately out of the fact, now familiar to us, Divisions of 
that astronomical phenomena are either geometrical ^ science. 
or mechanical. They are Celestial Oeomeiry^ which is still called 
Astronomy, from its having possessed a scientific character before 
the other ; and Celestial Mechanics, of which Newton was the 
immortal founder. Though our business is with our own system, 
the same division extends to Sidereal astronomy, CcUstiai 
supposing that kind of exploration to be within our Otonutry, 
power. As before, we see geometry to be more simple in its pheno- 
mena than mechanics, and that mechanics is dependent on geometry, 
without reciprocity. In fact, men were successfully inquiring into 
the forms and sizes of the heavenly bodies, and studying their 
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geometrical laws, before anythiDg was known of the forces which 
Ctiatiai changed thetr positions. Whereas, the province of 

MecManici. Celestial Mechanics is to analyse the motions of the 
stars, in order to refer them, by the rules of Rational Mechanics, to 
the elementary motions regulated by a universal and invariable 
mathematical law ; — thence, again, departing to perfect the know- 
ledge of real motions by scientifically determining them d prwri, 
taking from observation the necessary data — the fewest possible— 
for the calculations of general mechanics This is the link by 
which astronomy and physics are connected, and connected so 
closely that some great phenomena render the transition almost 
insensible ; as in the theory of the Tides. But it is evident that 
the whole reality of celestial mechanics consists in its having issued 
from the exact knowledge of true movements, furnished by celestial 
geometry. It was for want of this point of departure that all 
attempts before the time of Newton, even Descartes*, however valu- 
able in other ways, failed to establish systems of celestial mechanicSi 
This division of the science into two parts has therefore nothing 
arbitrary in it, nor even scholastic : it is derived from the nature 
of the science, and is at once historical and dogmatic. As for the 
subdivisions, we need not trouble ourselves with them now. 

In regard to the point of view from which the science should be 
regarded, Lacaille thought it would simplify matters extremely to 
place his observer on the surface of the sun. And so it would, if 
the thing could be done in accordance with positive knowledge ; 
but undoubtedly tl)e solar station should be the ultimate and not 
the original one, under a rational system of astronomical study. 
And when, as in the case of this work, the object is the analysis of 
the scientific method, and the observation of the logical filiation of 
the leading scientific ideas, it matters less to obtain a clearer expo- 
sition of general results than to adhere to the positive method. 

I suppose my readers to be well acquainted with the two funda- 
mental facts of the diurnal and annual rotation of our globe, as data 
without which nothing could be clearly understood of the essential 
methods and general results of astronomical science. I am not 
giving a treatise on astronomy, nor even a summary ; but a series 
of philosophical considerations upon the different parts of the 
science, in which any extended special exposition would be mis- 
placed. 

We must first see what methods of observation astronomers need, 
and are possessed of. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

H1BTH0DS OF STUDY OF A8TB0N0HT. 
SECTION I. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

L astronomical observation is, as we have seen, comprehended in 
measurement of times and of angles. The two ^ 
nderations concerned m attaining the great per- 
;ion we have reached are the perfecting the instruments, and the 
dication by theory of certain corrections, without which their 
cisioD would be misleading. 

Phe observation of shadows was the first resource of astronomers, 
jn the rectilinear propagation of light was estab- shadows, 
led. Solar shadows, and also lunar, were very 
liable in the beginning ; and much was obtained from the simple 
ioe of a style, so fixed as to cast a shadow corresponding with 
diamal rotation to be observed : but the alterations rendered 
easary by the annual motion, and impossible to make on that 
laratas, rendered the instrument mnfit for precise observations. 
un, by comparing the length of the shadow cast by a vertical 
le with the height of the style, the corresponding angular 
tanoe of the sun from the zenith was computed : and a valuable 
thod this was : but the penumbra rendered the accurate measure- 
Dt of the shadow impossible. The difficulty, aggravated by its 
^ual amount at different distances from the zenith, was partly 
lOved by the use of very large gnomons ; but not completely. 
606 imperfections determined astronomers to get rid as soon as 
rnble of the process of gnomonic measurement. Shadows will 
rays be at hand to measure by when better means are wanting : 
1 one application of this instrument remains in our observatories, 
18 the basis of the meridian line, regarded as dividing into two 
tal parts the angle formed by the horizontal shadows of the same 
gth which correspond to the two equivalent parts of the same 
f. In this case, the penumbra is harmless, as it afifects the 
> parts equally ; and as for the obliquity of the sun's motion, 
it may be mainly got rid of by choosing the period of either 
Btioe, — especially the summer ona It is easy, too, to rectify the 
lenratioD oy the stars. 
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Proceeding to more exact methods, and, first, with regard to 
measurement of time, it is clear that the most perfect of all chroDO- 
meters is the sky. It seems as if it would be enough, after knowiif 
precisely the latitude of one's observatory, to measure the distanoa 
of any star from the zenith, and learn its horary angle, and, as an 
immediate consequence, the time that has elapsed, by resolving ihi 
spherical triangle formed by the pole, the zenith, and the star. If 
a sufficiently wide observation of this kind had been made, and 
numerical tables formed for certain selected stars, great resulti 
might have been obtained from this natural method ; but it a 
insufficient ; and it has the defect of making the measure of tima 
depend on that of angles, which is the least perfect of the two, in 
our day. This method is therefore used only in the absence of a 
better, as in nautical astronomy ; and its commonest service is in 
regulating other chronometers, by a comparison with that of tha 
heavens themselvea Artificial methods of measuring time an 
therefore indispensable in astronomy. 

Every phenomenon which exhibits continuous change might 

Artificial scrve, in a rough way, to mark time : various chenu- 

"'***<^** cal processes, or even the beating of our own pulsea; 

might afibrd a measure, more or less inaccurate: astronomical 

phenomena are excluded, because they are what we want to 

measure : and we therefore have recourse to physical means, and 

find weight the best The ancients tried it in the form of the flow 

of liquids ; and to water clocks succeeded the hour-glass ; but the 

uncertainty of these led to solids being preferred ; and in the form 

of weight having a vertical descent. By no care, however, oould the 

disturbances caused by natural forces be remedied, till Gklileo, by his 

creation of rational dynamics, suggested the pendulum. Whether 

-. ^ , it is or is not correct to assic'n to Galileo the idea of 

The pendulum, • ai it e a.* 'a. • 

usmg the pendulum as a measurer of time, it u cer- 
tain that his discoveries suggested it, and that Huyghens enabled 
us to use it. He had recourse to the highest principles of scienoe 
to render this service, and discovered the principle of vires vivtt, 
which, besides being scientifically indispensable, anorded to art new 
means of modifying oscillations without changing the dimensions of 
the apparatus. Considered as a collection of discoveries for a single 
aim, Huyghens' treatise De Uorologio oscillatorio, is perhaps ue 
most remarkable example of special researches that the history of 
the human mind has yet exhibited. From that time, the perfecting 
of astronomical clocks became merely a matter of art. In r^iard to 
fixed clocks, two things have to be attended to ; — ^the diminution of 
friction, by improved methods of suspension, and the correction by 
a compensating apparatus of irregularities caused by variations of 
temperature. As for portable chronometers, worked by a spiral 
spring, they are a marvellous invention ; but they belong to the 
province of art, and not science. 
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In regard to the measurement of angles, it is cleai' that an instni- 
ment which would admit of an allowance for minutes Measurement 
and seconds, mflist be of a size incompatible with min- ^f angles. 
Qte precision. It must always be that large apparatus must be so 
affected in its weight and temperature as to be impaired in its 
accuracy. The large telescopes of modern times are intended to 
show OS stars otherwise invisible : and no one tliinks of using them 
for purposes of precise measurement. It is generally agreed now 
that instruments for measuring angles should not be more than ten 
feet in diameter when we are dealing with an entire circle ; and 
they are usually not more than six or seven. The wonder then is 
how we are to estimate angles to a second, as we do every day, with 
circles whose size would scarcely indicate minutes. It is done by 
the concurrent use of three methods, — the eye-piece, the use of the 
vernier (so called after its inventor), and the repetition of angles. 

It was long before it occurred to astronomers to use their lenses 
for any other purpose than the discovery of new objects : but at last 
it occurred to them to replace the ancient transoms and modern 
iighta by an eye-piece which should secure the advantages without 
the inaccuracies of a large instrument. Morin first made this use 
cf a Ien& Auzout followed with his invention of the reticle ; and, 
a century after, Dollond gave us a power of absolute precision by 
his invention of the achromatic object-glass. Vernier proposed in 
1631 to divide intervals into parts much more minute than could be 
marked. He enabled us to ascertain angles, within half a minute, 
or circles divided only into sixth-parts of a degree. The precision 
obtainable by his simple apparatus is indefinite, being limited only 
by our difficulty in detecting the coincidence of the line of the 
vernier with that of the limb. The union of the third method with 
these two gives us the perfection we have attained. It is strange 
that we should have been so long in perceiving that, the imperfec- 
tion of angular instruments having nothing to do with the dimen- 
•ons of the angle to be measured, we should gain much by increasing, 
in fixed proportions, the magnitude of the angles, which is equivalent 
to diminishmg the imperfection of the instrument. The repetition 
of angles served everj' purpose immediately, with regard to terres- 
trial objects, on account of the steadiness of the point of view ; but 
there was the difficulty, with regard to the heavenly bodies, of their 
perpetual change of place. Borda applied himself to measure the 
dktance from the zenith of the stars when they crossed the meridian ; 
and the star then remains sensibly at the same distance from the 
lenith long enough to allow the operation of the multiplication of 
the angle. By these means, angular instruments are matched with 
horary in regard to precision. They require from the observer a 
diligent patience in applying all the minute precautions and recti- 
fications which experience has proved to be indispensable to the 
follest use of these instruments. 
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Then, we have Boemer's meridional eyeglass, which fixes tlie 
iDstant of the passage pf a star over the meridian. The plane of 
the meridian is made in this case purely geometrical, by boqg 
described by the optic axis of a simple eyeglass, properly disposed; 
which is enough when all we want to know is the precise moment 
of the star's passage. Then there are the micrometrical instrumeiiti; 
by which we measure the diameters of stars, andj generally all smill 
angular intervals. These are the material instruments of obaerfi- 
tion, — ^horary and angular. We must now advert to the intellectoal 
means, — that is, to the corrections which astronomers mast ai 
to the results exhibited by their instruments. There would be hi 
use in perfecting our instruments, if refraction and parallax intio> 
duced as much error into our observations as we had got rid of bf 
the improvement of our apparatus. 
Tlie corrections required are of two kinds. The first relate Id 
Bequxtiu a/r- the crrors caused by the position of the observer,— 
rtctwM, the ordinary refraction and parallax. No deep 

Astronomical knowledge is required for the correction of theee. 
The second class, arising from the same cause, since they proceed 
fi*om the observer being on a moving planet, are founded on primaij 
astronomical theories : they are the annual parallax, the preoeeem 
of the equinoxes, aberration, and nutation. Our business now a 
with the first and most important class. 

SECTION IL 

REFRACTION. 

The light which comes to us from any star must be more or lesB 
. . turned aside by the action of the terrestrial atmoe- 

icf/ra ion, ^{^Q^e. We must estimate the amount of this devi- 
ation before our observations can answer any theoretical purpoea 
The star is, by this refraction, made to appear too near the cemth, 
while left in the same vertical plane. Only at the zenith is Ai 
error absent, while it increases as the star descends to the horiioo. 
This error, primarily affecting distances from the zenith, must affeet; 
indirectly, all other astronomical measurements, except azimathi: 
but it would be easy to calculate them, if we once knew the law of 
diminution and increase of refraction at different distances from the 
zenith. Philosophers have tried the logical way and the empiriol, 
and have ended by combining the two. 

If our atmosphere were homogeneous, the refraction of light 
would be uniform and calculabla But our atmosphere is compom 
of strata ; and the consequent refractions are excessively uneqoal, 
and increasing as the light penetrates a denser stratum, so thit 
its passage constitutes a curve of the last degree of complicatioo. 
Even this would be calculable, with more or less pains, if we Imev 
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be law of variation of these atmospheric densities : but we do not 
ind cannot know that law. We have no exact knowledge of the 
aw8 of temperature, and cannot estimate atmospheric changes, 
litlier as to number or degree: and all mathematical processes 
banded on laws of pressure, etc., may be good as exercises, but are 
if no valne in estimating refraction. As to the empirical method, 
{ the refraction remained always constant at the same height, we 
night construct tables ; and, by extending our observations, and 
institoting various comparisons, we might hope to obtain such 
I mass of materials as would afford us some certain results. This 
what astronomers have, in fact, patiently and laboriously done, 
bj the help of the improved instruments we have spoken of. They 
bave used whatever geometrical help they could make applicable : 
but the results are discouraging enough. There is nothing like 
uniformity in the results : for the changes in the atmosphere are 
beyond our calculation and measurement. We study the barometer, 
the thermometer, and the hygrometer, at the right moment ; we can 
learn from them only the changes taking place on the spot in which 
we are ; and our tables of refraction vary as our observatories, and 
efen in one observatory at different times. Delambre found differ- 
ences of four or five minutes between one day and another, after 
taking all imaginable pains. All that we can do is to confine our 
observations to the nearest possible approach to the zenith, and to 
place no reliance on what we attempt near the horizon. By doing 
this, we shall find our astronomical observations less affected by the 
unmanageable difficulties of refraction than might be anticipated. 

SECTION III. 

PARALLAX. 

The difficulty of the parallaxes can be dealt with much more 
Btnly and satisfactorily than that of the refractions. 
Observations of the heavenly bodies made in different ^^ 
places could not be exactly compared without a reference, in idea. 
Id those which would be made from an imaginary observatory, 
litiiated in the middle of the earth, which is besides the true centre 
of apparent diurnal motions. This correction, which is called the 
parallax, is analogous to that which is constantly made in measure- 
ments of the earth's surface, under the more logical name of 
rednction to the centre of the station. 

The effect of the parallax, like that of refraction, is upon the 
^stance of stars from the zenith alone, leaving the star in the same 
vertical plane, and placing it too far from the zenith, instead of too 
near, as m the case of refraction. In this instance too, as in the 
otheTy though not according to the same law, the deviation increases 
as the star descends to the horizon. In like manner, too, there 
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roust be secondary modifications for all the other astronomicd 
quantities, except with regard to the azimuths. The rectificatiot 
is easy in comparison with the other case, from the absence of tiie 
hopeless difficulties caused by our ill-understood atmosphere. Tin 
similar course of the two difficulties, producing oounteractiqg 
efifects, has, we may observe, relaxed the attention of astronomea 
to the facts of refraction and parallax, by partly conoealing their 
influence on actual observations. 

The parallax does not, like refraction, affect all the stars alike, 
but, on the contrary, affects all unequally, and each according to its 
position. It is insensible with regard to all which lie outside the 
limits of our system, on account of their immense distance ; and it 
varies extremely within our system, from the horizontal parallax of 
Uranus, which can never reach a half-second, to that of the moQB, 
which may at times exceed a degree. Here lies the radical diatiiio* 
tion, in astronomical calculations, between the theory of parallmiei 
and that of refractions. The determination of questions of paralluM 
does not wholly depend, like tliat of refraction, on methods of obser- 
vation in astronomy, but is truly a portion of science. Depeodiog 
as it does, ultimately, on the estimate of the distances of the staii 
from the earth, it pertains to celestial geometry, through the 
necessity of knowing the law of motion of each star, ^qsl it 
constitutes a part of the science itself ; though, in the absence of 
direct knowledge of the distances of stars, an empirical method of 
determining the coefficients, analogous to that employed in the oees 
of reflection, may be adopted. The method which will suffice is to 
choose a place and time which will show the proposed star passion 
the meridian very near the zenith : then to measure, for sevenil 
consecutive days, its polar distance, so <is to know pretty nearly the 
amount of this distance at any moment of the process : and thii 
being laid down, then to calculate, for this instant, according to the 
horary angle and its two sides, the true distance from the star to 
the zenith, when it is considerably remote from it, without being 
too near the horizon (say from 75° to 80°) : and then, the oompiri- 
son of this distance with that which is actually observed at the 
moment, will evidently disclose the corresponding parallax, and 
therefore the horizontal parallax, provided the due correction for 
the refraction has been made. This is the method by which it tt 
most easily established that the parallax of all the stars is absolutely 
insensibla 

It is a serious inconvenience in this method, that all the uncer- 
tainty of the case of refraction is introduced into that of paralbx. 
In regard to a body whose parallax is very great, as the moon, the 
uncertainty is of small consequence ; but in regard to the sun, or 
other distant body, an error of one-third, or even one-half, in the 
value of its horizontal parallax, might be occasioned. The method 
is absolutely inapplicable to the remotest of our planets ; and not 
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to Uranns, but to Saturn and Jupiter. The rational method 
be resorted to, in the case of thesa The empirical method 
)een mentioned here from the philosophical mterest which 
lies to the fact that, up to a certain point, the true distances of 
from the earth, at least in proportion to its radius, may be 
tained by observations made in one place; a thing which 
kTB, at first sight, geometrically impossible. 



SECTION IV. 

CATALOGUE OF STABS. 

im disposed to give a place here, contrary to custom, to the 
ogue of stars, which I think should be reckoned Cataioffue 
g our necessary means of observation in astro* ofatan, 
. This catalogue is a mathematical table of directions by 
I we find the different star& Such a determination is a basis 
reet knowledge in regard to Sidei'eal astronomy: while, in 
1 to oar own system, it is simply a valuable means of observa- 
irhicb supplies us with terms of comparison indispensable for 
xtdy of the iqterior movements of the system. Such has been 
Bseotial use of catalogues of stars, from Hipparchus, who 
I them, to this day. — In order to fulfil their purposes, these 
goes should contain the greatest possible number of stars, 
1 over every region of the sky. Astronomers have done their 
irell ; for it is a settled habit with them to determine, as far 
y can, the co-ordinates of every new star wliich they observe ; 
ins our catalogues are very voluminous, and for ever augment- 
Our business here is not with the system of classification 
omenclatnre adopted in these catalogues. The nomenclature, 
ig as it does the marks of the primitive theological state of 
lomy, might be easily replaced by one of a methodical character, 
objects to be classified being of the simplest nature, and the 
cUons being, in fact, only those of position. But it is this 
dmplicity which prevents the need from being felt as it would 
g more complex elements, — useful as a rational system would 
«ibt be in finding and assigning the places of stars. The 
pe will be made in time, no doubt, and the need is not urgent. 
are not known by their names, for astronomical purposes, but 
leir descriptions ;' and the classification and nomenclature 
B catalogue, resulting from the fundamental division of the 
, are as perfect as possible ; and all else is of little importance. 
lid only ask that we should cease to speak of the magnitvdea of 
as marking their rank, and substitute the word brtghtness, in 
to avoid all risk of sup{>osing stars to be large -or small in 
rtion to their brightness or dimness. The word brightness 
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\7ou1d be a simple declaration of the fact, withont jadging the 
causes, which we are far from understandiDg. 

By viewing these methods as I have brought them together, we 
may trace the progress of the science from its earliest days. With 
regard to angular measurement, for instance, the ancients observed 
with exactness a degree at the utmost ; Tycho Brahe carried up the 
precision to a minute, and the modems to a second ; — a perfectioa 
so recent, that observations which lie more than a century behind 
our time are considered, from their want of precision, inadmissible 
in the formation of astronomical theories. 

My object has been, chiefly, to show the harmony which exists 
among these different methods of observation ; a harmony which, 
while it tends to perfect them all, up to a certain point, still re- 
stricts them all, by making each a limit to the rest No improve- 
ment in horary or angular instruments, for instance, oould carry m 
far, while our knowledge of refraction remains as imperfect as it is. 
But there is no reason to suppose that we have approached the 
limits imposed by the conditions of the subject 
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CHAPTER III. 

OEOMETIUCAL PHENOMENA OF THE HEAVENLT BODIES. 

SECTION I. 

STATICAL PHSNOHSNA. 

The phenomena of oar solar system divide themselves into two 
dasses, — ^the StcUical and the DyruimicaL The first Two cUma of 
class comprehends the circumstances of the star itself, phenomena. 
independent of its motions ; as its distance, magnitude, form, atmos- 
phere, etc. : the other comprehends the facts of its displacements, 
and the mathematical considerations belonging to its different 
positions. According to the usual analogy, the first is independent 
of the second ; while the second could nave no existence without 
the first The Statical phenomena would exist if the system was 
immovable: while the dynamical are wholly determined by the 
statical conditions. 

The first thing necessary to be known about any heavenly body 

18 its distance from the earth : and the difficulty of Planetary 

obtaining this ground for further observations is dittance». 

extremely great, — the smallness of the base of our triangle, and 

the immensity of the distance of the planet, rendering all accuracy 

hopeless in very many cases. Towards the middle of the last 

oeatury, when it was desired to determine the horizontal parallax of 

the moon, — the most manageable of the heavenly bodies, — Lacaille 

went to the Cape of Good Hope, and Lalande to Berlin, to observe 

its distance at the same moment from the zenith, — that moment 

being appointed, — as the middle of an anticipated eclipse. The 

stations were so chosen as to afford a pretty accurate knowledge of 

the extent of the line of the base, — which was about as long a one as 

our globe could afford. The observations of the two distances of 

the moon from the zenith must thus afford the necessary data for 

Uie resolution of the triangle which must give the distance sought : 

^d thus we have obtained a very exact knowledge of the moon's 

distance, which, at its mean, is about sixty terrestrial diameters, and 

^bout which we are sure that we cannot be mistaken to the extent 

of more than twelve miles. The same method might serve to 

give us, though with much less precision, the distance of Venus and 

VOL. L I 
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even Mars, if the observation was made when they were nearest to 
the earth ; but it becomes too uncertain with regard to the sun. It 
would leave an uncertainty of at least an eighth, or about twelve 
millions of miles. Of course, it is of no avail with regard to yet 
more distant bodies. 

The method used by astronomers under this difficulty is to measure, 
first, distances for which our small ten*estrial bases will serve ; and 
on these, according to their related phenomena, to erect other cal- 
culations ; thus making of the first a basis for the support of new 
estimates. Aristarchus of Samos conceived of an ingenious method 
of discovering the distance of the sun through that of the moon ; 
but the uncertainty about seizing the exact moment of the quadrature 
of the moon introduced fatal inaccuracy into the calculation. 
Halley's method, by means of the passage of Mercury and Venus 
over the sun, is more circuitous, and suitable only to an advanced 
state of geometrical science ; but it is far more accurate, and the 
only one now admissible, for determining the parallax of those 
planets and of the sun, and therefore the distance of the sun from 
the earth, through the differences in the transit observable at two 
very distant stations. By this method, we can estimate, within a 
hundredth part, the distance of the sun from the earth. This dis- 
tance being ascertained, we have it for a basis for other calculations. 
We have only to observe the angular distance from the sun to the 
proposed body, at two periods separated by six months, — that is, 
from opposite points of the earth's orbit. This gives us an immense 
triangle, the base of which is twice the length of the distance of 
the earth from the sun : and thus it is that our knowledge of the 
earth's motion has helped us to a base twenty-four thousand times 
longer than the longest that can be conceived on our own globe. It 
is true, the planet observed will have changed its place in the interval ; 
but the remoter planets, — which alone are in question here, — move 
very slowly ; — Saturn's circuit, for instance, occupying thirty years ; 
and our times of observation being practically reducible to a shorter 
time than six months, — even to two or one, with r^;ard to those 
planets of our system which move more rapidly; while the slower 
ones may be considered almost stationary, during such short periods 
of time; and again, allowance can be made for this small change of 
place, according to the geometrical theory of its proper motion. It 
is in this way that astronomers have attained to their knowledge of 
the positions of the remotest bodies of our system. The numbers 
by which we express their relations to the distance of the earth 
from the sun, are now certain to the third decimal at least. 

The vast increase of the basis of observation afforded us by our 
knowledge of the earth's movement is clearly the greatest that we 
can attain. If we have cleared the bounds of our globe, we certainly 
cannot go beyond its orbit. Great as this distance appears to us, 
it vanishes when we want to ascertain the distances of stars outside 
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our system. AH measurement is here so out of the question that 
the most we can do is to fix a limit within which they certainly are 
not, — saying, for instance, that the nearest star is at least two 
hundred thousand times more remote than the sun, or ten thousand 
times further off than the remotest planet of our system ; which is 
quite sufficient to establish the independence of our system. 

When we have ascertained the distance of the planets from the 
earth, it is easy to understand how we may find their distances 
from each other, since, in the triangle in which each is contained, 
two sides are already given, and the angle to the earth can always 
be measured. It is only with regard to the sun and the moon that 
the distances to the earth are of importance. It is enough to know 
the distances of the planets from the sun, and of the satellites from 
their planets, which involve little variation. These are our means 
for ascertaining astronomical distances. As we might anticipate, 
our assurance is in proportion to the nearness ; and great remoteness 
baffles us entirely. We see here again, as everywhere, that the 
most simple and elementary determination depends on the most 
delicate and complex scientific theories This first case exhibits 
80 much of the spirit of astronomical procedure, that we may go 
more rapidly through the other statical heads of celestial geometry. 

The aistances of the stars from our globe being once ascertained, 
we can learn whatever we desire about their form ., . . 

and size by observation, if it be but precise enough* 
Their very distance is favourable to this ; for, while their motion or 
ours displays in turn all their possible aspects, our distance enables 
us to see at once the whole of each aspect. With regard to the most 
distant and the smallest, however, — to the stars outside our system, 
and the satellites of Uranus, and the small planets between Mars 
and Jupiter, — they can appear to us only as points of vivid light, 
and their sphericity is concluded upon only through a bold induc- 
tion. But, in observing the larger planets of our system, we have 
only to measure their apparent diameter in all directions, after 
allowing for refraction and parallax. It is much easier to us to 
learn the form and size of sun and moon than of our own globe, 
since we have had the aid of glasses. The only case of difficulty 
is that of Saturn's rings; as it once was with the moon, whose 
cbangiAg aspects greatly puzzled the ancients. The most simple 
geometry now solves the last difficulty, and Huyghens has helped 
us over the first With these exceptions, direct observation assures 
us that the planets are all round, with more or less flattening at 
the poles and bulging at the equator, in proportion to the rapidity 
of their rotation. 

As for the size of the heavenly bodies, it is easily calculated from 
the measurement of the apparent diameter combined with the 
determination of the distance ; and the only reason why men were 
80 long and so widely mistaken about the dimensions of the planets 
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Wiis that their real distances were unknown. No rale as yet appean 
which connects these results with the order of the distance of the 
planets from the sun. All we know is that the sun is larger than 
all t)ie other bodies of the system put together, and in general that 
the satellites are much smaller than their planets, as the laws of 
celestial mechanics require. With r^ard to the bodies outside of 
our system, as we have no knowledge of their distances, we are^ of 
course, ignorant of their dimensions. 

It is by the occultation of stars, ns starry eclipses are called, that 
Pianetaiy we make observations on tlie atmospheres of the 
atmotpkeret. planets, by seeing what deviation their atmospheres 
cause in the light of the remote stars which they eclipse. As the 
Kun's light is prolonged to ns by the refraction of our atmosphere^ 
the atmosphere of a planet defers (only in a much greater degree) 
the occultation of the star, and also shortens it ; and the comparison 
of the apparent duration of the eclipse with that which it would 
otiierwise be, gives us data for the calculation of the atmosphere 
which causes the deviation. It is thus that we learn that the moon 
has no appreciable atmosphere. The horizontal refraction which, 
on our globe, would reach thirty-four minutes, does not in the moon 
amount to a single second. And the inference that an atmosphere 
is wanting there is confirmed by M. Arago, who in a different path of 
inquiry, about tlie polarization of light reflected from liquid surface8» 
has established the fact that there are not, on the surface of the 
moon, any ^reat liquid masses, fitted to form an atmosphere. The 
next best-known case is that of Venus, which exhibits a horizontal 
refraction of thirty minutes, twenty-four seconds. As for the extait 
of tlie atmospheres, it may be roughly conjectured from the cessation 
of the refracting power ; but sucli conjectures must be very loose, 
as the refracting power may become imperceptible to us, far within 
the limits of an atmosphere beconiing attenuated towards its verge. 
The strangest phenomenon is that of the telescopic planets, with 
the exception of Vesta ; the atmosphere of Pallas, for instance, being 
more than twelve times the diameter of the planet. The usuu 
condition, however, appears to be that shared by our globe,— of an 
atmosphere which is very shallow in proportion to the dimensions 
of the planet : and this is nearly all we know. 

The remaining statical topic is that of the form and size of the 
Earth's form earth, whicli has been left to the last, on account of 
and size, Jtg special nature. 

No glance of the eye will aid us here, nor any direct observation 
Means of whatever. A long acciimuhition of indirect observa- 
discmery. tions, serving as a basis for complex mathematical 
reasonings, are our only means. The geometrical aspect of the 
question must be taken first, though it depends on the highest 
mechanical theories, and arises from a mechanical beginning. In 
the infancy of mathematical astronomy, the variations exhibited in 
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iifferent places by the diurnal movement furnished the first 
geometrical proof of the earth being round. It was enough to 
establish its evidently and exclusively spherical character, that the 
change exhibited by the height of the pole on each horizon was 
always in exact proportion to the length traversed according to 
any meridian whatever : and this remains the source of all our 
geometrical knowledge of the form and dimensions of our planet. 
Astronomers reached their knowledge of its precise form through 
that of its size ; for it was long before its deviation from the perfect 
spherical form was understood. In this, as in every case, the form 
of any body is appreciable only by measuring its dimensions in 
rarions directions ; and here the only difficulty is in the measuring. 
The first principles of the discovery were given by Eratosthenes, in 
the early days of the school of Alexandria; but his method was 
never effectually employed till the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Picard undertook to measure the degree between 
Paris and Ajniens. This was the great starting-point of the 
measuring operations, which must have revealed, as they became 
more perfect, the truth that the earth is not a perfect sphere ; but 
Newton, by his theory of gravitation, and with his one fact of the 
ihortening of the seconds-pendulum at Cayenne, settled the 
matter by deciding that our globe must necessarily be flattened at 
the poles, and bulge at the equator, in the relation of 229 to 230. 
The astronomers could not at once pronounce against the evidence 
)f direct measurement, while the geometers saw the fact to be 
certain ; and the controversy between these two orders of philos- 
iphers, for half a century, led to those scientific operations which 
nave brought us all to one mind. The question was settled by the 
jjeat expedition sent forth, above a century ago, by the French 
Academy, to measure, at the equator and the pole, the two extreme 
l^ees of latitude which must exhibit the widest variation from 
»ch other : and the comparison of these with each other, and with 
Picard's degree, terminated the controversy, and established, not 
only the truth of Newton's discovery, but the very near accuracy 
>f his calculation. All the experiments made since, in various 
countries, have united in confirming the fact of the continual 
lengthening of degrees in approaching the pole. It does not follow 
that the figure of the earth has been ascertained with absolute 
precision. There are slight discrepancies which may either be from 
imperfection in our estimates, or from the earth not being precisely 
an ellipsoid of revolution ; but whatever may be the result of 
future labours, we know that we are near enough to the truth for 
all practical purposes, unless in questions of extreme delicacy. 
We have no absolute knowledge here, any more than in any other 
department; and we must be content to make our approximations 
more complex as new ))henomeua arise to demand it Such is the 
true character of the advances that have been made in this science 
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from the beginning. Superficial observers may call its theories 
arbitrary, from the incessant changes of view that have arisen : but 
tlie knowledge gained has always been |>OKitive; every scientific 
opinion has corresponded with the facts which gave rise to it ; and 
such opinions remain therefore useful and sound at this day, within 
their own range. The science has thus always exhibited a character 
of stability, through all incidents of progression, from the earliest 
days of the Alexandrian school till now. 

Such are the statical aspects of the planets of our system. We 
have now to look at the geometrical theory of their motions. 

Like all other bodies, the planets have a motion composed of 

Planetary translation and rotation. The connection of these 
motiun$, two motions is so natural, that when we know of the 
one we look for the other. Yet they present very different d^;ree8 
of difficulty, and require separate consideration. 

The progression of the stars wa« ol)served long before their rota- 
tion, — ^the unassisted eye being enough for the first; yet the geo- 
metrical study of their rotations is easier, because the motions of 
the observer have no effect 'ui>on them ; whei'eas they largely affect 
questions of translation. And again, the question of orbits is the 
chief difficulty of the study of tninslations ; and it does not enter 
into that of rotations. The latter nearly approaches to the character 
of statical questions ; and therefore it ought to be taken first in the 
exposition of celestial geometry. 

Galileo introduced the study of rotations by discovering that of 
tlie sun, which was sure to follow closely on the in- 
vention of the telesooiKj. The method used is obvious 
enough, and the same in all cases ; — to observe any marks that may 
exist on the surface of the l)ody, their displacement and return. 
The more such points of observation are multiplied, the more accu- 
rate and complete will be the calculations of time, magnitude, uni- 
formity of movement, etc., deducible from them. There is no more 
delicate task than this, except with regard to the sun and moon ; 
and none that more absolutely requires a s^^ecial training of the eye. 
It is a proof of this, that a careful and honest observer, Bianchini, 
supposed the rotation of V^enus to be twenty-four times slower than 
it is. Some bodies, as Uranus, are too remote, and others, as tlie 
satellites and new planets, too small, to have their rotation estab- 
lished at all, though it is concluded from analogy and induction. 
We, as yet, know of no law determining the time of these rotations: 
they are not connected with distances, nor with magnitudes; and 
they seem only to have some general, but not invariable, connection 
with the degree of flattening at the poles.* But if the duration is, 
though regular in each case, altogether irregular as regards the dif- 
ferent bodies, the case is much otherwise with the direction ; for it 

* The rotations of some of the satellites are known. They all follow the law of 
the moon's rotation, namely, the time corresponds with the orbital peiioda. — J. P. K. 
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is always, throughont our Bystem, from west to east, and on planes 
slightly inclined to that of the solar equator : and this constitutes 
an important general datum in the study of our globe. 

The study of tmnslations, much more complex, is also much more 
important, if we consider the great end of astrono- . ^^^ 

mical pursuit — the exact prevision of the state of the 
heavens at some future time. Besides that tjie movement of the 
earth constitutes an important element in snrfi a study, it must 
make a difference with regard to other stars, wTiether the observer 
is fixed or moving, as his own movement must affect his observation 
of other motions. We might indeed decide with certainty, without 
this introductory knowledge, that the sim and not the earth is the 
true centre of the motions of all the planets, as Tycho Brahe did 
when he denied our own motion ; for it is enough, with this view, 
to establish that the distances from the planets to the sim scarcely 
vary at all, while their distance from us varies excessively; and 
again, that the solar distance between each inferior planet and the 
suQ is less, and between each superior planet and the sun is greater, 
than our distance from the sun. But we cannot go further than 
this, — we cannot determine the form of the planetary orbits, or the 
mode in which they are traversed, without making a careful and 
exact allowance for the displacement of the observer. Deferring 
for tlie present the subject of the earth's motion, we will briefly 
notice some important data connected with the planetary motions, 
which may be obtained without reference to our own movement, 
and which are so simple as to mnk among statical researches. 
I mean particularly the knowledge of the planes of orbits, and of 
the duration of the sidereal revolutions, which has nothing to do 
with the form of the orbits or the variable velocity of the planets. 
A plane being determined by three points, it is enough to observe 
three positions of a star to draw a geometrical conclusion about the 
situation of the plane of its orbit Astronomers do not now use, in 
these operations, the declinations and right ascensions, wliich are 
the only co-ordinates directly observed, but, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, two other spherical co-ordinates, improperly called astrono- 
mical latitude and longitude, which are analogous, with regard to 
the ecliptic, to the others with regard to the equator. After having 
determined the latitude and longitude of the planet in the three 
positions, its nodes are found ; that is, the points at which its orbit 
meets the plane of the ecliptic, and the inclination of the orbit to 
this plane. It is evident that confirmation may be obtained by 
observing other positions of the body, if they are chosen sufficiently 
remote from each other ; and thus we may obtain a far greater pre- 
cision than in the case of rotations. It is thus that we have learned 
that the planes of all the planetary orbits pass through the sun ; 
and the same with regard to the satellites of any planet; and that 
these planes are in general slightly inclined to the ecliptic, and more 
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slightly still to the plane of the solar equator, except the newly-dis^ 
covered planets, in whose case we find the inclination much more 
considerable. 

The duration of the sidereal revolutions may, of course, be 
Sidereal directly observed, in the first instance, by looking for 
revolution, the rctum of the star to the same spot in relation to 
the centre of its motion. If we suppose its motion to be uniform, 
which we may for a first approximation, we can estimate its course 
by observiuor the time required between any of the three poeitions, 
without waiting for the total revolution, which is sometimes very 
slow. The geometrical law of this motion permits us to determine, 
from this kind of observation, the exact time of the planetary revo- 
lution. The values of these periodic times are not irregularly 
divided among the bodies of our system, like the other data that 
we have noticed. The shorter the course, the more rapid the 
motion ; and the duration increases more rapidly than the corre- 
sponding distance ; so that the mean velocity diminishes in pro- 
portion as the distance increases. Wq owe to Kepler the discovery 
of the harmony between these two essential elements, and it is one 
of the most indispensable bases of celestial mechanics. 

Such is the spirit of the methods by which celestial geometry is made 
to yield us the elementary data which characterize the bodies of the 
solar system. We have still to consider those of our own planet^ be- 
fore we proceed to the geometrical laws of the planetary motions. 

Motion of the Earth, 

We are accustomed to think of the motions of translation and 
rotation as inseparable ; but, in the transition from supposing the 
earth to be motionless, to the present state of our knowledge. 
Evidences of the & theory existed that it whirled round its axis, but 
Earth'i Motion, was stationary in space. We now perceive that, in 
addition to the general evidence of the double motion of the 
planetary bodies, we have special evidence about our own globe,— 
that the annual motion could not exist without the diurnal, though 
we might logically suppose beforehand that it could. 

As the rotation of the earth cannot be absolutely uniform in all 
parts of its surface, some indications of its course must exist among 
terrestrial phenomena. We must therefore distinguish between 
the celestial and terrestrial proofs of our diurnal motion, while the 
annual motion admits only of the former. 

Immediate appearances go for nothing in this case ; for it is clear 

Ancient con- that, to our eycs (as we do not feel the i-otation), 

ceptione. Jt must be exactly the same thing whether we 

move round among the heavenly bodies, or whether they, fixed in 

a system, move round us in a contrary direction. There was 

nothing absurd in the latter supposition, in the old days when men 
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bad no doubt of tbe stars being very near, and not much larger 
than they appear to the eye, while they exaggerated the size of tlie 
earth. They could not avoid supposing that such a mass must be 
immovable, while the small stars, with their little intervals, were 
seen moving every day. Even when the Greek astronomers had 
sketched out the true geometrical theory of the movements of the 
planets, they treated only of the directions, and had no idea of 
measuring distances ; and it required the whole strength of positive 
evidence of dimensions and distances to uproot men's strong and 
natural persuasion of the stability of their globe. From the 
moment of our obtaining an idea of the proportions of the universe, 
the old conception became too revolting to reason to be sustained. 
When it was understood that the earth is a mere point in the 
midst of prodigious intervals, and that its dimensions are extremely 
small in comparison with that of the sun, and even of other bodies 
of our own system, it was absurd to suppose that such a uuivei*se 
could travel round us every day. What velocities would be required 
to enable the outlying stars to complete such a daily circuit, — mak- 
ing allowance for their being twenty-four thousand times nearer 
the earth, if the earth describes no orbit, — and how small the move- 
ment of the earth, while those prodigious masses were travelling at 
such speed ! On mechanical grounds, the centrifugal force would 
be seen to be unmanageable. In every way, the supposition was 
perceived to be monstrous. Again, the passage of stars before each 
other, and in a contrary direction to that of the general movement 
of the sky, showed that they were at diflfei-ent distances from each 
other, and not lK)und into an unvarying fabric. Hence arose the 
notion of Aristotle and Ptolemy, of a system of solid and transpar- 
ent firmament& But the existence of comets alone was enough to 
confute this, appearing as they do in all regions of the sky in turn. 
As Fontenelle said, this theory put the universe in How they 
danger of being fractured. It was, curiously enough, ^"*'* ^^y-^ 
Tycho Brahe, the most illustrious opponent of the Copernican 
system, who provided for the overthrow of his own arguments by 
first presenting the true geometrical theory of comets. Long before 
modern precision was attained, men had been pre- EarVCt 
pared by such considerations as the above to conclude rotation. 
upon the rotation of the earth. Long before Copernicus, a rough 
conception of the truth existed. -Even Tycho Brahe felt the astro- 
Domical superiority of the true theory ; but it seemed to be con- 
tradicted by what is before our eyes, — the fall of heavy bodies, etc. 
Copernicus himself could not remove the objections which arose 
out of men's ignorance of the laws of Mechanica These objections 
held their ground for a century, till Galileo established the great 
law which we have recognized as one of the three on which Bational 
Blechanics is based, — that the relative motions of different bodies 
Are independent of the common motion of the whole. Till this was 
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established, the supposition of the rotation of the earth was inad- 
missible. It is a carious fact, casting much h'ght upon the action 
of the human mind, that the opponents of Galileo taunted him with 
the so-called fact that a ball let down from the top of the mast of a 
ship in motion would not fall at the foot of the mast, but some way 
behind, — neither they nor anybody else having tried the experimeni 
which would have shown them that their supposed fact was a 
mistake. The followers of Copernicus did worse, — ^tbey admitted 
the so-called fact, but tried to reason away its bearings with 
fantastic subtleties. The matter was not settled even by the 
demonstrations of Galileo, nor till Gassendi compelled observalioa 
by a public experiment in the port of Marseilles. 

That order of experiments has been carried on, and would be of 
high value if we could obtain perpendicular stations of sufficient 
height for the purpose. It is clear that a lofty tower must describe 
a larger circle in the same time at the top than at the base ; and 
that any body drop))ed from it must share the higher rate of 
velocity, having a slight horizontal velocity in the direction of the 
earth's rotation, — falling therefore a little to the east of the base of 
the tower. Omitting the consideration of the resistance of the air, 
this amount is calcuhible in the function of the height of the tower 
and of its latitude ; but experiment would also be valuable ; and it 
is to be hoped that it will be tried at the equator, where the devia- 
tion must be greater than anywhere else. 

The most certain terrestrial proof of the earth's rotation is found 
Influence of ^X tracing the influence of the centrifugal force upon 
centrifugal force the direction and intensity of weight. This has been 
upon gravity, ^^j^^ j^y ^jj^^^j observation of Bicher, on the shortening 

of the seconds-pendulum at Cayenne, which has l)een mentioned as 
having emboldened Newton to declare the true figure of the earth. 
The deviation from the spherical form is too small to account for 
more than one-third of the effect observed ; and the other two- 
thirds are precisely what would be required, at the equator, where 
the centrifugal force is greatest, on the supposition of the earth's 
rotation. Wherever the delicate observation can be made with 
sufficient precision on other points of the globe's surface, the result 
answers to the theory. Thus, we should have sufficient assurance, 
in the absence of the abundant astronomical proofs that we possess 
of the rotation of the earth. Prc^ably no one fact has ever, in the 
history of our race, produced such consequences as that observation 
of Bicher's, — two-tliirds of the estimated efiect having completely 
established the rotation of our globe, and the other third having 
led Newton to the ascertainment of its form. 
The movement of translation is ascertainable only by astrono- 
Farth'i trans- mical proofs, for the difference in velocity of the 
lation, various parts of the globe, in virtue of this motion, 

is too slight to be sensible to us, or to produce any effect on 
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errestrial pheDom^na. When the circuits of otlier planets were 
mown, men's minds were prepared for that of the earth, — the 
loeBtion then being whether the earth was in analogy with Venus, 
Ifans^ Jupiter, etc., or whether, while they continued their courses 
ound the sun, the sun made a yearly circuit round the earth. 
Reason must declare, in such a case, that any uncertainty must 
uriae simply from the position of the observer, wlio, placed on any 
^ther planet, would have doubted whether he wafl^ot the centre of 
he heavenly motions. Any observation of mere appearances must 
nridently go for nothing in this case ; as appearances must be exactly 
he same, — the pamllelism of its axis of rotation being unaltered, — 
rhether the earth or the sun is in the ecliptic, and the other in the 
lentre. The proofs must be derived from better testimony than 
oere appearances ; and they so abound that we have only to choose 
tmong those which are presented by the whole range of the heavens. 
The phenomenon called the precession of the equinoxes was 
observed by Hipparchus, who was struck by the FrecessUm of 
lifference of two degrees which he observed between ^ equinoxes. 
he longitudes of stars in his time and those which had been recorded 
i century and a half before. To account for such a phenomenon, 
toccessive astronomers imagined other heavens; a process that 
hey repeated with regard to nutations, which was a phenomenon 
00 minute for their observation. To account for it, on the supposi- 
ion of the earth being stable, a third general movement of the 
irliole heavens must be supposed. Newton indicated and Bradley 
ifterwards proved, that very slight alterations in the parallelism 
»f the earth's axis, — such alterations as must result from the 
nfluence of the sun, and yet more of the moon, upon the eqiui- 
orial bulge, — precisely account for the perturbations which create 
inch confusion under the ancient view of the earth's stability. The 
Doet unquestionable proof of all, however, is in that class of pheno- 
nena called the retrogradations and stations of the jtctrogradatwnt 
ilanets, which are perfectly explained by the annual and stations of 
;ircuitof our globe, and are otherwise quite incom- ^*^i^^^^- 
>rehensible. If two boats are gliding down a river, at different 
ates of speed, the one must appear to the other advancing, 
tationary, or retrograde, according as its own speed is smaller, 
qual, or greater. With regard to the heavenly bodies, their 
velocities and other circumstancai are known to us, so that we 
an calculate what their courses ought to be to our eyes, on the 
opposition of our own annual movement The appearances answer- 
ng to our scientific expectation, the proof is practically complete. 
i the earth moves, the retrogradation of the larger planets ought 
o happen, as it does, when they are in opposition, and that of Venus 
md Mercury when they are in inferior conjunction. The regular 
iccnrrence of this coincidence was not even attempted to be ex- 
plained by the ancients. 
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We have called these proofs practically complete ; and they wero 
held to be so by Copernican philosophers before the time of Kepler 
and Galileo : but our age is not satisfied without a more strict 
mathematical evidence, amounting to demonstration. 

The one demonstration on which modern science rests is that 
Ahtmuvm derived from the various phenomena of the aberratioD 
ofiighi, of light, which are quite incompatible with the stabil- 
ity of the globe. Boemer's observations of the satellites of Jupiter 
suggested to him the use of light as a measure of distance. Know- 
ing what changes must be taking place at various distances (rom 
us in the heavens, and knowing the velocity of light, the variatioDS 
in time at which the changes become visible to us will be a raeasore 
of our change of place and distance. For instance, the first 
satellite of Jupiter is eclipsed every forty-two hours and a half. 
The eclipse will take place in a shorter or a longer time than this 
to our eyes, in proportion as we are removed to tlie one side or the 
other of our mean distance from Jupiter, on account of the smaller 
or greater space that the light will have to travel through. By 
extending our observation, not only to tlie other satellites of Jupiter, 
but to those of Saturn and Uranus, we have obtained further 
verifications of the relation of our orbit to theirs, and also, proof of 
the uniformity in the passage of light, — at least within our own 
system. If the earth were immovable, we might have an error of 
time, with regard to distant stars, but not of place : but» by com- 
pounding the velocity of the earth in its orbit with that of light, 
which is about ten thousand times greater, we can calculate how far 
any star ought to appear to deviate from its position. This devia- 
tion is found not to exceed, at its maximum^ twenty seconds in any 
direction; and therefore forty seconds is the greatest deviation 
which can appear in the ))Osition of any star in the course of the 
year. It was the striking periodicity of tliese deviations which led 
Bradley to seek for the true tlieory in the combination of the motion 
of the earth with that of light, and to work it out with the mathe- 
matical exactness permitted by modern science: and there is 
nothing in the case to prevent the direct application of the mathe- 
matical process to the visible phenomena. The result is an unques- 
tionable demonstration of tl>e annual movement of the earth, with 
which all the ))henomena of the case precisely agree, and without 
which they could not exist. 

It is evident that this knowledge of aberrations compels us to add 
another correction to those of refraction and parallax, and the same 
is the case with regard to the precession of the equinoxes and nuta- 
tion. Thus, as science advances, the preparation of a phenomenon, 
observed with the best instruments, for scientific use, becomes a 
delicate and laborious operation. 

These are the considerations which have led men to the know- 
ledge of the double motion of the planet we inhabit No other in- 
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tellectiml revoIatioQ has ever so thoroughly asserted the natural recti- 
tude of the human mind, or so well shown the action j^ue^t of 
of positive demonstration upon definitive opinions ; for 9cimtificfact 
no other has had such obstacles to surmount. A very ^^^^ Opmum. 
small number of philosophers, vrorking apart, without any other 
social superiority than that which attends positive genius and real 
science, have overthrown, within two centuries, a doctrine as old as 
OUT intelligence, directly established upon the plainest and com- 
monest appearances, intimately connected with the whole system of 
existing opinions, general interests, and dominant authorities, and 
sapported moreover by human pride, powerful in the recesses of 
eacQ individual mind. The whole system of theological belief 
rested on the notion that the entire universe was ordained for Man, 
a notion which appears truly absurd the moment it is seen that our 
globe is only a subaltern star, — ^not any centre whatever, but circu- 
lating in its place and season, among othei*s, round the sun, whose 
inhabitants might, with more reason, claim the monopoly of a system 
which is itself scarcely perceptible in the universe. The notion of 
final causes and providential laws undergoes dissolution at the same 
time ; for, the once clear and reasonable idea of the subordination 
of all things to the advantage of Man being exploded, no assignable 
purpose remains for such providential action. As the admission of 
the motion of the earth overthrows the whole theory founded on the 
human destination of the universe, it is no wonder that religious 
minds revolted from the great disclosure, and that the sacerdotal 
power maintained a bitter rage against its illustrious discoverer. 

The Positive philosophy never destroys a doctrine without 
instantly substituting a conviction, adequate to the needs of our 
human nature. If the vanity of Man was grievously humbled when 
science disabused him of his notion of his supreme importance in 
the universe, to this vanity at once succeeded a lofty sentiment of 
his true intellectual dignity, when he saw what means were in his 
power, under such difficulties as his position imposed upon him, for 
the discovery of such a truth as he had attained. Laplace has 
pointed this out, showing how to the fantastic and enervating notion 
of a universe arranged for Man has succeeded the sound and vivify- 
ing conception of Man discovering, by a positive exercise of his 
intelligence, the general laws of the world, so as to be able to modify 
them, for his own good, within certain limits. Which is the nobler 
lot? Which is most yi harmony with our highest instincts? 
Which is the most stimulatipg to our faculties ? And which is the 
most animating to our feelings ? 

One more remark suggested by these discoveries is that a clear 
distinction is for ever established between our system and the uni- 
verse at large. The old notion of the universe as a single system 
was founded on the error of the stability of the earth as its centre. 
The discovery of the earth's revolution at once transported all th^ 
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external stars to distances infinitely more considerable than the 
greatest planetary intervals, and has left no place for the idea of 
system at all, beyond the limits of our sun's influence. We do not 
know, more or less, and men will probably never know, whether the 
innumerable suns that we see compose a general system, or any 
number, hirge or small, of partial systems entirely independent of 
each other. The idea of the universe therefore is excluded from 

t)ositive philosophy ; and that philosophy is» strictly speaking, 
)Ounded by the limits of the solar system, in regard to definite 
results ; and this circumscription is, as elsewhere, to be r^ardedv 
real progress. This restriction is further justified by the knowledge 
we have obtained of all really universal phenomena being essentiallj 
independent of the interior phenomena of our system, sioce the 
astronomical tables of the state of our system, prepared without ref- 
erence to any other sun than our own, invariably coincide with the 
minutest direct observations. The theory of the earth's revolotioa 
has not as yet exerted its due influence on our views, and especiallj 
in regard to this last consideration. This is doubtless owing to the 
imperfections of our education, which keep back these high philo- 
sophical truths till even the best minds have been possessed with 
an opposite d(x;trine : so that the positive knowledge which thej 
afterwards attain commonly does little more than modify and 
restrain the bad tendencies of their education, instead of ruling end 
guiding their highest faculties. 



Kepler' 8 Laws. 

The first idea that occurs to us when we are once satisfied of the 
revolution of the earth is that our point of view ought henceforth to be 

Annual the Centre of the sun. This transformation of our ob- 

paraiiax, servation is called the annual parallax, and follows the 
same rules as the diurnal parallax, allowance being made for the 
much greater distance. Whether our observations of the sidereal 
heavens are geocentric or heliocentric, — from the middle of the 
earth or of the sun, — is of no appreciable consequence ; but within 
our system the animal ])arallax is of sensible importance. Wiien, 
from the central point of view, the orbits of the planets are dete^ 
mined, we can proceed to that great aim and end of the science,— 
the prevision of future conditions of the heavens at appointed time^ 

The earliest supposition was that the motions of the planets were 
uniform and circular. The ancients had a supersti- 
tion, as their writings abundantly show, that the circle 
was the most perfect of all forms, and therefore the most suitable 
for the motion of such divine existences as the stars. Their choice 
of the form was wise : they had to suppose some form, while that of 
the circle answered best to what they saw ; and we ourselves now 
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ake it provisionally in forming the theory of a new star. But the 
nperstitious attachment of the ancients to this form was a serious 
mpediment to the advance of astronomy. For every deviation and 
lew appearance a new circle was supposed, till all the simplicity 
>f the original hypothesis was lost in a complication of epicycles. 
By the end of the sixteenth century the number of circles supposed 
necessary for the seven stars then known amounted to seventy-four, 
while Tycho Brahe was discovering more and more planetary 
tnovements for which these circles could not account. Thus it is 
that men cleave to old ideas and methods till they are utterly worn 
out, and proved beyond recal to be ineffectual, under all additions 
that can be made to them. 

Then came Kepler, the first man for twenty centuries who had 
the courage to go back to the beginning, as if nothing 
had been done in the way of theory. He took for his ^^^'^ 
materials the complete system of exact observations which were the 
lesalt of the life of his illustrious precursor, Tycho Brahe. Not- 
irithatanding the natural hardihood of his genius, his works reveal 
to us how strenuously he had to maintain his enthusiasm, in order 
to Bopport the toils of so bold and difficult an enterprise — ^rational 
18 it waa He chose the planet Mars for study ; and it was a 
bappy choice ; because the marked eccentricity of that planet was 
moat apt to suggest the true law of irregularity. Mercury is more 
sooentric still; but it does not admit of continuous observation. 
Be discovered three great laws, which, extended from the case of 
Kars to that of all the other planets in our system, constitute the 
foundation of Celestial Mechanics. The first law 
regulates the velocity ; the second determines the " '^ "'^** 
Bgure of the orbit : the third establishes harmony among all the 
planetary motiona 

It bad long been remarked that the angular velocity (that is, the 
larger or smaller angle described, in a given time, by 
its vector radius) of each planet increases constantly ^^* ^^' 
b proportion as the body approaches the centre of its motion ; but 
llie relation between the distance and the velocity remained wholly 
Qoknown. Kepler discovered it by comparing the maximum and 
minimum of these quantities, by which their relation became more 
mnaible. He found that the angular velocities of Mars at its nearest 
and farthest distance from the sun were in inverse proportion to the 
squares of the corresponfjing distances. Another way of expressing 
this law is used by himself ;^that the area described in a given time 
lijrthe vector i-adius of the planet is of a constant magnitude, though 
to form is variable: or, again, in other words, that the areas described 
Dcrease in proportion to the times. Thus he destroyed the old 
lotion of the uniformity of the planetary motions, and showed that 
he uniformity was not in the arcs described, but in the areaa 

The second law was less difficult to discover, when once Kepler 
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had surrendered his attachment to the circle. The next figure that 

preKcnted iti^elf must naturally be the ellipse, which 
^ *"*' 18 the simplest form of closed curve, after the circla 
The Greek geometers hud advanced the abstract theory of this 
curve some way. Kepler could not long hesitate where to place the 
Kun in it : it must I)e either in the centre or in one of the two foci 
No mathematicjd labour was needed to show him that it could not 
be in the centre : and thus, in constructing elliptic orbits, Kepler 
was necessarily led to place the sun in the focus for all the planete 
at once. His hypothesis once formed, it was easy to verify it br 
comparison with observations, the first principles of the required 
calculations being laid down beforehand. The second law of 
Kepler then is that the planetary orbits are elliptical, having the 
sun for their common focus. 

These two laws determined the course of each planet ; but the 
Th'rdia movcmcuts of all round their common focus seemed 
to be purely arbitrary, till Kepler discovered hie 
third law. Being distinguished by the most remarkable genius tfx 
analogy ever seen in man, Kepler sought, and successfully, to 
establish some kind of harmony among all these various move- 
ments. He spent much time in pursuing the old metaphysical 
ideas of certain mystic harmonies which must exist in the univeree: 
but, beyond the general conception of harmony, he obtained no 
assistance from these vague notions. The ground on which he pro- 
ceeded was, in fact, the observation of astronomers that the plane- 
tary revolutions are always slow in proportion to the extent of their 
orbits. If he had confined himself to this ground, this discover? 
would certainly not have occupied seventeen years of assiduous toil 
At last his labour issued in the discovery that the squares of the 
times of the |)lanctary revolutions are proportional to the cubes of 
their mean distances from the sun: a law which all subsequent 
observations have verified. One important result of this law is that 
we may determine the periodic times and mean distances of all the 
planets by any one. By it, for instance, we have determined the 
duration of the year of Uranus, when once we knew its distanoe 
from the sun : and, conversely, if we discovered a new planet veiy 
near the sun, we need only observe its short revolution, to be able 
to calculate its distance, which, in that t>osition, we could not effect 
by other means. Astronomers are every day using this double 
facility, afforded them by Kepler's third law. 

These are the three laws which will for ever constitute the basis of 
celestial geometry, in regard to planetary motions. They answw 
for all the bodies in our system, regulating the satellites, by placing 
the origin of areas and the focus of the ellipse in the centre of the 
respective planets. Since Kepler's time, the number of bodies in 
our system has more than trebled ; and all have in turn verified 
these laws. By them, motions of translation require for their 
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determination nothing more than a simple geometrical problem, 
which demands from direct observation only a certain number 
of data, — six for each planet. And thus is a perfectly logical 
character given to astronomy. 

The application of these laws, restricted to our own system, is 
fiaturally aivided into three problems ; the problem .- 
of the planets ; that of the satellites ; and that of the *^ '^ *^' 
oometa These are the three general cases of our system ; and, by 
the application to them of Kepler's laws, we may assign to every 
body within the system, its precise position, in all time past and all 
time to come : and thence again, we can exhibit all the secondary 
phenomena, past and future, which must result from such relative 
poeitions. The next striking fact of this kind to the general mind 
ifl the prediction of eclipses, absolutely conclusive as Prediction 
it i8» with regard to the accuracy of our geometrical ^f EcHpaes. 
knowledge. This kind of prediction, quite apart from the vague 
prophesying of ancient times, when eclipses occurred, as they do 
now, necessarily from the planetary orbits being all closed curves, 
■nd which men's experience told them must return, — began in the 
immortal school of Alexandria ; and its degree of precision, to the- 
boar, then to the minute, then to the second, faithfully represents 
the great historical phases of the gradual perfecting of celestial 
eBometiy. It is this which will, apart from all other considerations, 
lot ever make the observation of eclipses a spectacle as interesting 
for philosophers as for the public, and on grounds which the spread 
(tf the positive spirit will render, we may hope, more and more 
analogous, though unequally energetic. 

We are learning to make more use of this class of phenomena, 
■nd to make out new uses from them, as time goes on. Independently 
of their practical utility in regard to the great problem of the 
loogitades, they have been found, within a century, very important 
in determining with more exactitude the distance of the sun from 
oar earth. Whether it be an eclipse by the moon, or. the transit of 
Venus or Mercury, the difference in duration of the phenomenon, 
observed in different parts of the earth, will furnish Trantibof 
the relative parallax of that body and the sun, and Vaiu$, 
oonseqaently the distance of the sun itself. Some bodies are more 
fit than others for this experiment, certain conditions being neces- 
sury, which are not common to all. Of the three known bodies 
which can pass between us and the sun, two — the Moon and Mercury 
—are excluded by these conditions ; and there remains only Venus. 
Halley taught us how to conduct and use the observation. The 
parallax, in such a position, offers suitable proportions, being nearly 
three times that of the sun; and the angular velocity is small 
mough to allow the phenomenon (lasting from six to eight hours) 
^ present differences of at least twenty minutes between well-chosen 
>b8ervatories. I have specified this case, on account of its extreme 
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importance to the whole system of astronomical science ; bat it 
would be quitting our object and plan to notice any other seooodaty 
cases. 

I must remark upon one very striking truth which becomes q>- 
parent during the pursuit of astronomical science ; — its distinct and 
ever-increasing opposition as it attains a higher perfection to the 
theological and metaphysical spirit Theological philosophy sap- 
poses every thing to be governed by will ; and tnat phendmeoa 
are therefore eminently variable and irregular, — at least virtaally. 
The Positive philosophy, on the contrary, conceives of them u 
subjected to invariable laws, which permit us to predict with 
absolute precision. The radical incompatibility of these two views 
is nowhere more marked than in regard to the phenomena of the 
heavens ; since, in that direction, our prevision is proved to be 
perfect. The punctual arrival of comets and eclipses, with all tfaor 
train of minute incidents, exactly foretold, long before, by the aid 
of ascertained laws, must lead the common mind to feel that soch 
events must be free from the control of any will, which could not 
be will if it was thus sul)ordiuated to our astronomical decisiona 
The three laws of Kepler form the foundation of the higber 
Foundation conccption to whicli we are next to pass on ; the 
of Celestial mecliauical theory of astronomical phenomena. ^7 
Mechanic*, ^jjjg ulterior study, we obtain new determinations; 

but a more important office of the Mechanical theory is to perfect 
celestial geometry itself, by giving more precision to its theories» and 
establishing a sublime connection among all the parts of oar solar 
system, without exception. The laws of Kepler, inestimable as 
they are, have come to be regarded as a sort of approzimatioo,— 
supposing, as they do, various elements to be constant, while thej 
are subject to more or less alteration. The exact knowledge of the 
laws of these variations constitutes the principal astronomical resnlt 
of celestial mechanics, independently of its own high philosophical 
importance. 

SECTION II. 

DTNAMICAL PHENOMENA. 

Gravitation, 

The laws of Motion, more difficult to discover than those of ex- 
Chararter of tensloii, and later in being discovered, are quite as 
laws of Motion, certain, Universal, and positive in character: and of 
course it is the same with their application. Every curvilinear dis- 
placement of any kind of body, — of a star as well as a cannon-ball, 
— may be studied under the two points of view which are equally 
mathematical : geometrically, in determining by direct observation 
the form of the trajectory and the law by which its velocity varies, 
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IS Kepler did with the heavenly bodies; and mechanically, by 
eeking the law of motion which prevents the body from pursuing 
ts natural straight course, and which, combined with its actual 
'elocity, makes it describe its trajectory, which may henceforth be 
:nowa dL priori. These inquiries are evidently equally positive, 
Ad in like manner founded upon phenomena If we find still in 
[86 some terms which seem to relate to the nature and cause of 
QOtion, they are only vestiges of a mode of thinking }ong gone by; 
ind they do not afifect the positive character of the research. 

The two motions which constitute the course of the cannon-ball 
tie perfectly known to us beforehand ; but we have not the geo- 
oetncal knowledge of its trajectory. With regard to the star, our 
mowledge of its trajectory compensates exactly for the difficulty 
rf our preliminary ignorance about its elementary motions. If the 
aw of the fall of weights had not been directly established^ we 
ibould have learned it, indirectly, but no less surely, from the 
)lNi^rvation of the curvilinear motions produced by weight. 

Celestial Mechanics was then founded on a firm basis, when 
ihroagh Kepler's laws, and by the rules of rational t^l^- i- ^ 
Dynamics, discovery was made of the law of direction *^ ** ^' 
md intensity of the force which must act upon the planet to divert 
t from the tangent which it would naturally describe. This 
fandamental law once discovered, all astronomical researches enter 
into the domain of Mechanics, in which the motions of bodies are 
salealated from the forces which impel them. This was the course 
pbiloflophically and perseveringly pursued by Newton. 

It does not detract from Newton's merits that Kepler had some 
foiesight of the results of his great laws. He carried their dynamic 
interpretation as far as the science of his day permitted ; and, seeking 
br what^could not yet be found, he wandered off among fantasies. 
The true precursors of Newton, as founders of dynamics, were 
Hnyghens and Galileo, — especially the last : yet history tells of no 
Boch succession of philosophical efforts as in the case of Kepler, 
who, after constituting celestial geometry, strove to pursue that 
iraenoe of celestial mechanics which was, by its nature, reserved for 
a future generation. As the means were wanting, he failed ; but 
the example is not the less remarkable. 

The first of Kepler's laws proves that the accelerating force of 
Bftch planet is constantly directed towards the sun. The accelerat- 
ing force, however great it may be supposed, does not at all affect 
the magnitude of the area which would be described in a given time 
W the vector radius of the planet, in virtue of its velocity, if its 
lirection passes exactly through the sun, while it would inevitably 
change it on any other supposition. Thus, the permanence of this 
irea, — the first general datum of observation, — discloses the law of 
lirection. The great difficulty of the problem, gloriously solved by 
I9 lies in the discovery, by means of Kepler's other two theorems 
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of the law of the intensity of this action, which we speak of as 
exercised by the sun on the planets. 

When Newton began to work on this conception, he took 
Kepler's third law as his basis, supposing the orbits, as he might do 
for such a purpose, to be circular and uniform. The solar action, 
equal, and opposed to the centrifugal force of the planet, thus 
became necessarily constant at the different points of the orbit, and 
could not vary but in passing from one planet to another. This 
variation between one planet and another was provided for by the 
theorems of Huyghens relating to the centrifugal force in the 
circle. This force being in proportion to the relation betwiaen the 
radius of the orbit and the square of the periodic time, must vary 
from one star to another inversely to the square of its distance 
from the sun, in virtue of the permanence which Kepler showed 
to exist of the relation between the cube of this distance and 
this same square of the periodic time, for all the planets. It was 
this mathematical consideration which put Newton in the way of 
his great discovery, and not any metaphysical reasonings, such as 
prevailed before it, and which probably never entered his mind, 
one way or another. 

There remained the difficulty of explaining how this law of the 
variation of the solar action agreed with the geometrical nature of 
the orbits, as exhibited by Kepler. The elliptical orbit presented 
two remarkable points, — the aphelion and the perihelion, in which 
the centrifugal force was directly opposed to the action of the sun, 
and consequently equal to it ; and the change in this action there 
must 1)6 at the same time more marked. The curve of the orbit 
was evidently identical at these two points ; the action then had 
simply to be measured, according to Huyghens' theorems, by the 
square of the corresponding velocity. Thence, it was easily deduced, 
from Kepler's first law, that the decrease of the solar action, from 
the perihelion to the aphelion, must be inversely to the square of 
the distance. Here was a full confirmation of the law which 
related to the different planets by an exact comparison between the 
two principal positions of each of them. Still, however, the elliptical 
motion had not been considered. Any other curve would, thus far, 
have served as well as the ellipse, provided its two extremities had 
shown an equal curvature. The remaining portion of the demonstra- 
tion, — the measurement of the solar action throughout the extent 
of the orbit, — is to be obtained only by transcendentiJ analysia The 
process is necessary for carrying on the comparison of the solar 
action and the centrifugal force ; and the theory of the curvature of 
the ellipse is required. Huyghens made a near approach to the 
principle of this great process ; but it could not be completed without 
the aid of the differential analysis, of which Newton was the 
inventor, as well as Leibnitz. By the aid of this analysis, the force 
of the solar action in all parts of the orbit is easily estimated, in 
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various ways ; and it is found to vary inversely to the square of the 
distance, and that it is independent of the direction. Ntwton'z 
Furthermore, the same method shows, in accordance d&mmMtratUin, 
with Kepler's third law, that the action varies in proportion to 
distance alone ; so that the sun acts upon all the planets alike, 
whatever may be their dimensions, their distance only being the 
circumstance to be considered. Thus Newton completed his 
demonstration of the fundamental law that the solar action is, in 
every case, proportionate, at the same distance, to the* mass of the 
planet ; in the same way that, by the identity of the fall of all ter- 
restrial bodies in a vacuum, or by the precise coincidence of their 
OBcillations, proof had already been obtained of the proportion 
between their weight and their masses. We thus see how the 
three laws of Kepler have concurred in establishing, according to 
the rules of rational mechanics, this fundamental law of nature. 
The first shows the tendency of all the planets towards the sun ; 
the second shows that this tendency, the same in every direction, 
changes with the distance from the sun, inversely to its square; 
and the third teaches that this action is always simply proportionate, 
the distance being equal, to the mass of each planet. In accord- 
ance with the laws of Kepler, which relate to the whole interior of 
our system, the same theory applies to the connection between 
the satellites and their planets. 

Newton thought it necessary to complete his demonstration by 
presenting it in an inverse manner ; that is, by determining ik'pncTi 
the planetary motions which must result from such a dynamic law. 
The process brought him back, as it must do, to Kepler's laws. 
Besides furnishing some means of simplifying the study of these 
motions, this labour proved that, whereas, by Kepler's laws, the 
orbit might have had more figures than one, the ellipse was the only 
one possible under the Newtonian law. 

It was once a great perplexity to some people, which others could 
not satisfactorily explain, that when the planet is oiddifficuUy 
travelling towards its aphelion we cannot say that it explained, 
tends towards the sun. But the di£Sculty arose out of the use of 
inappropriate language. The question is, not whether the planet is 
nearer to the sun than it lately was, but whether it is nearer than it 
woald have been without the force that sends it forward. It is 
always tending towards the sun to the utmost that is allowed by the 
other force to which it is subjected. The orbit is always concave 
towards the sun ; and it would evidently have been insurmountable 
if the trajectory could have been convex. In the same way, when a 
bomb ascends, its weight is not suspended or reversed : it always 
tends towards the earth, and is, in fact, falling towards it more rapidly 
every moment, even if ascending, because it is every moment further 
below the point at which it would have been but for the action of the 
earth upon it ; and its trajectory is always concave to the ground. 
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I bave thus far carefully avoided giving any name to the tendency 
Term, Attrac- ^^ ^^ planets towards the sun, and«)f the satellites 
tion truufrnw- towards the planets. To call it attraction would be 
'^^- misleading ; and we, in truth, can know nothing of 

its nature. AH that we know is that these bodies are oonnected, 
and that their effect upon each other is mathematically calculable. 
It is by quite another property of Newton's great discovery that this 
effect is easplained, in the true sense of the word, — ^that is, compre- 
hended from its coafiMmity with the ordinary phenomena which 
gravity continually produces on the surface of our globe. Let us 
now see what this property of the discovery is. 

We owe a great deal to the moon. If the earth had no satellite, 
we might calculate the celestial motions by the rules of dynamics, 
but we could not connect them with those which are under our 
immediate observation. It is the moon which affords this connec- 
tion by enabling us to establish the identity of its tendency towards 
the earth with weight, properly eo called: and from this knowledge, 
we have risen to the view that the mutual action of the heavenly 
bodies is nothing else than weight properly generalized ; or, putting 
it the other way, that weight is only a particular case of the genenS 
action. The case of the moon is susceptible of the most precise 
testing. The data are known ; and by dynamical analysis, the 
intensity of the action of the earth upon the moon is exactly ascer- 
tainable. We have only to suppose the moon close to the earth, 
with the due increase of this intensity, inversely to the square of the 
distance, and compare it with the intensity of weight on the earth, 
as manifest to us by the fali of bodies, or by the pendulum. A 
coincidence between the two amounts to proof ; and we have, in fact, 
mathematical demonstration of it. It was in pursuing this method 
of proof that Newton evinced that philosophical severity which we 
find so interesting in the anecdote of his long delay, because he 
could not establish the coincidence, while confident that he had dis- 
covered the fact He failed for want of an accurate measurement 
of a degree on the earth's surface ; and he put aside this important 
part of his great conception till Picard's measurement of the earth 
enabled him to establish his demonstration. 

The identity of weight and the moon's tendency towards the 
Extent of tht earth places the whole of celestial mechanics in a 
demonttration, jj^w light It shows US the motions of the stars as 
exactly like that of projectiles which we have under our immediate 
observation. If we could start our projectiles with a sufficient and 
continuous force, we should, except for the resistance of the air, find 
them the models of the planetary system: or, in other words, 
astronomy has become to us an artillery problem, simplified by the 
absence of a resisting medium, but complicated by the variety and 
plurality of weights. — If our observation of weight on our globe has 
helped us to a knowledge of planetary relations, our celestial obser- 
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itions have in tarn taught us the law of the variation of weight, 
iperceptible in terrestrial phenomena. Men had always conceived 
sight to be an inalterable property of bodies, finding that no 
etamorphosis, — not even from life to death, — ^made any change 
the weight of a body, while it remained entire. This was the 
le particular in which men might suppose they had found the 
beolute. In a moment, the Newtonian demonstration overthrew 
118 fast-rooted notion, and showed that weight was a relative 
lality, — ^not under the circumstances in which it had hitherto been 
Merved, but under the new one, — ^the position of the observed 
)dj in the system, — ^its distance from the centre of the earth. The 
iman mind could hardly have sought out this fact directly : but, 
loe revealed in the course of astronomical study, the verification 
isily followed ; and experiments on our own globe, in the vertical 
lection, and yet more in the horizontal, have established the 
lality of the law, by experiments too delicate, from the necessity 
; the case, to be appreciable, if we had not known beforehand what 
ifferences must be found to exist. 

It is to express briefly the identity between weight and the 
xderating force of the planets that the happy term ^^,^ q^^. 
Tomiaium has been devised. This term has every tation tino&- 
erit It expresses a simple fact, without any refer- J^^^f^f^ 
loe to the nature or cause of this universal action. It affords the 
ily explanation which positive science admits ; that is, the connec- 
ya between certain less known facts and other better known facts. 
ince the creation of this term, there has been no excuse for the 
otinued use of the word attraction. It is desirable to avoid ped- 
itiy in language ; but it is of high importance to preserve pure the 
mtive cbaracter of so fundamental a conception as this, by using 
term which expresses exactly what we know, and dismissing one 
bich assumes what is purely fanciful, and wholly incorrect. 
ttraction is a drawing towards. Now, when we draw anything 
wards us, the distance is of no importance : the same force draws 
e same body with equal ease three feet or thirty feet, which is 
rectly contradictory to the facts of gravitation. Our business is 
ith the fact of the action, and not at all with its nature. It was 
6 use of this metaphysical term, it now appears, which occasioned 
le opposition that the Newtonian theory encountered so long, and 
pecially in France. Descartes had, by laborious efforts, banished 
te notions of occult qualities, which he perceived to be so fatal to 
ieoce ; and in this theory of attraction, his followers saw a falling 
ick into the old metaphysical delusions. We perceive' this in the 
ritings of John Bernouilli and Fontenelle : and it appears that the 
ear and positive scientific intellect of France did good service in 
ripping off from the sublime discovery of Newton the metaphysical 
ipearance which obscured its reality for a time. 
One more consideration remains to be adverted to. We have 
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regarded the heavenly bodies thus far as points, without reference to 
Gmviuuion ^^^^^ foHiis aud dimensions. But arit is proved that 
is that of the intensity of the action of the sun on the planets; 
molecule, ^^^ q{ ^Yie planets on their satellites, is proportioned 
to the mass of the body acted upon, it is clear that the force operates 
directly only on molecules, which are all independently affected by 
it ; and equally, their distance being the same. The gravitation 
of molecules is therefore the only real one ; and that of maases 
is simply its mathematical result. In the mathematical study of 
motions however it is necessary to have a conception of a single forces 
instead of such an infinity of elementary actions : and hence arises 
that preliminary part of celestial mechanics which consists in com- 
pounding in one result all the mutual gravitation of the molecules 
of two stars. Newton founded this portion, with all the rest ; and 
the two theorems which he established for the purpose still remain 
the commonest expression of this important theory. Hei proved 
that if the stars were truly spherical, and their strata were nomo- 
geneous, the gravitation of their particles would be so balanced that 
the bodies might be treated as points, in the study of their motions 
of translation. But the irregularity of their forms, however slight, 
must be considered in the theory of their rotations, to which these 
theorems cease to be applicable. For any other form than the 
sphere, the problem becomes very complicated ; and the analytical 
difficulties can be surmounted only by approximation, notwith- 
standing all the perfections introduced into the theory in recent 
times. And unless we could also learn what is the law of density 
in the interior of the stars, — a kind of knowledge which seems 
to be for ever beyond our reach, — we cannot attain a perfect 
solution. 

The fundamental law of Bational Mechanics, which declares the 
Secondary ucccssary equality of action and reaction, shows that 
ffravitation. gravitation must be mutual, — that the sun must tend 
towards the planets, and the planets towards their satellitea The 
extreme inequality of the masses renders the ascertainment of the 
inverse gravitation extremely difficult ; yet its reality is established 
by various secondary phenomena. The gravitation of the planets 
towards each other is a necessary part of the whole conception ; but 
it was not mathematically demonstrated till Newton's successors 
deduced from it an exact explanation of the perturbations ob- 
served in the principal motions of the planets. Their labours 
have established secondary gravitation as positively as the 
primary. 

Thus has every kind of proof concurred to establish that great 
fundamental law which is the noblest result of our aggr^ate studies 
of nature. All the molecules of our system gravitate towards each 
other, in proportion to their masses, and inversely to the squares of 
their distances. 
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I dare not, as many do, confidently extend the application of this 
r to the entire tiniverse. There can be no objec- Domain of 
Q to entertaining it analogically till we obtain some tMiaw, 
owledge of the mechanism of the sidereal heavens ; but we must 
oember that we have not yet that knowledge, and that we cannot 
)iDise ourselves that we ever shall. Without the phenomena of 
r own system, the theory of its motions would be only an intel- 
toal exercise and sport : there can be no positive science apart 
m phenomena, and of the phenomena of the universe beyond our 
n qrstem we are not in scientific possession * It must be under- 
od that I advocate simply a suspension of judgment where there 
DO ground for either affirmation or denial. I merely desire to 
ep in view that all our positive knowledge is relative ; and, in my 
3ad of our resting in notions of anything absolute, I would venture 
say that I can conceive of such a thing as even our theory of 
mtation being hereafter superseded. I do not think it pobable ; 
d the fact will ever remain that it answers completely to our 
Bsent needs. It sustains us, up to the last point of precision that 

I can attain. If a future generation should reach a greater, and 
\^ in consequence, a need to construct a new law of gmvitation, it 

II be as true as it now is that the Newtonian theory is, in the 
dst of inevitable variations, stable enough to give steadiness and 
afidence to our understandings. It will appear hereafter how 
irtimable this theory is in the interpretation of the phenomena of 
9 interior of our system. We already see how much we owe to 
apart from all specific knowledge which it has given us, in the 
▼anoement of our philosophical progress, and of the general edu- 
tion of human reason. Descartes could not rise to a mechanical 
loeption of general phenomena without occupying himself with 
baseless hypothesis about their mode of production. This was, 
nbtless, a necessary process of transition from the old notions of 
) absolute to the positive view ; but too long a continuance in 
is stape would have seriously impeded human progress. The 
ywtonian discovery set us forward in the true positive direction, 
retains Descartes' fundamental idea of a Mechanism, but casts 
de all inquiry into its origin and mode of production. It shows 
ictically now, without attempting to penetrate into the essence of 
eix>mena, we may connect and assimilate them, so as to attain, 
& precision and certainty, the true end of our studies, — that 
ict prevision of events which ci priori conceptions are necessarily 
able to supply. 

^ IL Comte omits here all notice of such poBitive applications as we are able to 
ke in Sidereal astronomy. He takes no notice of the fact that the motion of 
t multiple stars in elliptical orbits, and in accordance with Kepler's law of the 
MitiM, demonstrates the existence of a law of force, according to the inverse 
itre of the distanoe.— J. P. N. 
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ually less in mathematical proportion to their distances from (he 
sun. But, independently of this numerical law, which is never 
exactly observed, the simple fact of the decrease of density presents 
some exceptions, in regard to Uranus, among others. No rational 
ground can be assigned for this. 



SECTION I. 

WEIGHT OF THE EARTH. 

These are the means by which the masses of the bodies of cor 
Weight of System are ascertained. The remaining process is to 
iht earth, bring them into relation with our estimates of weight, 
by ascertaining the total weight of the earth. Boagaer was the 
first who distinctly perceived the possibility of such an estimate, 
during his scientific expedition to Peru, when he found that the 
neighbourhood of vast mountains slightly affected the direction of 
weight. We see how, in accordance with the law of gravitation, a 
considerable mass, regarded as condensed in its centre of gravity, 
may affect the plumbline, however slightly, if it be brought close 
enough, subjecting it to a secondary gravitation, which affords data 
for a comparison between the action of the earth and that of the 
mountain. By this, some estimate may be formed of the propor- 
tion of the mountain to the globe. In the time of Bougaer science 
was not advanced enough to admit of more than the conception of 
bow the tiring could be dene. Half a centuiy later, Maskelyne 
observed the mountain Schehallion in Scotland, and found that it 
occasioned an alteration in the natural direction of weight of from 
five to six seconds ; and Hutton deduced from this that the weight 
of the earth is equal to four and a half times that of a simuar 
volume of distilled water at its maximum of density. Anything 
like exactness, however, is out of the question while there must be 
so much uncertainty about the weight of the mountain, which can 
be calculated only from its volume. 

When Coulomb had invented his Torsion Balance, intended to 
measure the smallest forces, Cavendish saw how the earth might be 
weighed by comparing it, by means of this balance, with artificial 
masses which might be computed. By his immortal experiments, 
he discovered the mean density of our globe to be five and a half 
times equal to that of water ; whence we can, if we think proper, 
deduce the weight of the earth in cwts. and ton& — ^We thus obtain, 
among other advantages, some insight into the constitution of our 
globe, which by its positivity, puts to flight many fanciful notiona 
The density of the parts near the surface is so far below the avera^ 
— water occupying much space, for instance, — ^that the density 
nggrer the centre niust be much above the average. This is in 
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aooordance with the indications of Celestial Mechanics ; and it fur- 
nishes us with one condition of the interior of the globe. There 
can be no void there. What there is we know not, further than 
that it must be something consistent with the condition of superior 
density. 

SECTION II. 

FOBM OF THE PLANETS. 

The next great statical inquiry relates to the form of the heavenly 
bodies, as deduced from the theory of tlieir equilibrium. Ftvrm of the 
Greometers suppose the planetary bodies to have been pian^'- 
originally fluid, because their equilibrium can thus consist with 
only one form ; whereas, if they had been always solid, as our earth 
is now, their equilibrium might have been compatible with any 
form whatever. Several phenomena indicate this supposition, and 
it agrees remarkably with the whole of our direct observations. 

If the planets had no motion of rotation, their being perfectly 
spherical would accord with the equilibrium of their molecules: 
but the centrifugal force engendered by the rotation must necessarily 
modify the primitive form, by altering, more or less, the direction, 
or the intensity of weight, properly so called. Huyghens established 
this with regard to the direction, and Newton with Difficulty of 
regard to the intensity. We thus become easily assured the inquiry, 
of the general fact of the nearly spherical form of all the planets, and 
of their being slightly flattened at the poles : but, when we go 
farther, and attempt to estimate their forms mathematically, and 
learn the precise degree of the flattening at the poles, the question 
becomes one of transcendental analysis, and is involved in difficulty 
which can never be entirely surmounted. The inquiry involves a 
sort of vicious circle, which does not admit of a logical issue. In 
order to form an equation of the surface, we ought, by the law of 
equilibrium of fluids, to know the weight of the molecules con- 
cerned ; whereas, by the law of gravitation, this can Geometrical 
be ascertained only through the knowledge of the «<»"»«^ 
form of the planet, and even of the mode of variation of its interior 
density. All that can be done is to discover whether the proposed 
form fulfils such and such conditions. Maclaurin discovered a 
theorem, highly valued by geometers, whieh has become the bftsis * 
of all our inquiries on this subject, and which shows that the 
ellipsoid of revolution precisely fulfils the conditions of equilibrium. 
But this supposes the structure of the body to be homogeneous ; 
which it is not, in any case. The labours of geometers have however ^ 
brought within very narrow limits the possible variations of the .\ 
polar flattening. The result with regard to the earth is that the * 
mathematical rule perfectly agrees with direct observation. 
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ually less in mathematical proportion to their distances from the 
sun. But, independently of this numerical law, which is never 
exactly observed, the simple fact of the decrease of density presents 
some exceptions, in regard to Uranus, among others. No rational 
ground can be assigned for this. 
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WEIGHT OF THE EARTH. 

These are the means by which the masses of the bodies of oor 
WeigU of System are ascertained. The remaining process is to 
iM tanrih, bring them into relation with our estimates of weight 
by ascertaining the total weight of the earth. Bougaer was the 
first who distinctly perceived the possibility of such an estimate^ 
during his scientific expedition to Peru, when he found that the 
neighbourhood of vast mountains slightly affected the direction of 
weight. We see how, in accordance with the law of gravitation, a 
considerable mass, regarded as condensed in its centre of gravitf, 
may affect the plumbline, however slightly, if it be brought doee 
enough, subjecting it to a secondary gravitation, which affords data 
for a comparison between the action of the earth and that of Ae 
mountain. By this, some estimate may be formed of the propo^ 
tion of the mountain to the globe. In the time of Bonguer science 
was not advanced enough to admit of more than the conception of 
how the tiring could be done. Half a century later, Maskelyne 
observed the mountain Schehallion in Scotland, and found that it 
occasioned an alteration in the natural direction ef weight of from 
five to six seconds ; and Hutton deduced from this that the weight 
of the earth is equal to four and a half times that of a similar 
volume of distilled water at its maximum of density. Anything 
like exactness, however, is out of the question while there must be 
80 much uncertainty about the weight of the mountain, which can 
be calculated only from its volume. 

When Coulomb had invented his Torsion Balance, intended to 
measure the smallest forces. Cavendish saw how the earth might be 
weighed by comparing it, by means of this balance, with artificial 
masses which might be computed. By his immortal ezperimenti^ 
he discovered the mean density of our globe to be five and a half 
times equal to that of water ; whence we can, if we think proper, 
deduce the weight of the earth in cwts. and tons. — ^We thus obtein, 
among other advantages, some insight into the constitution of oor 
globe, which by its positivity, ])uts to flight many fanciful notions 
The density of the parts near the surface is so far below the avera^ 
— water occupying much space, for instance, — that the density 
nearer the centre niust be much above the average. This is in 
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accordance with the indications of Celestial Mechanics ; and it fur- 
nishes us with one condition of the interior of the globe. There 
can be no void there. What there is we know not, further than 
that it must be something consistent with the condition of superior 
density. 

SECTION II. 

FOBM OF THE PLANETS. 

The next great statical inquiry relates to the form of the heavenly 
bodies, as deduced from the theory of their equilibrium. Fnrm of the 
Qeometers suppose the planetary bodies to have been pto»»«^. 
originally fluid, because their equilibrium can thus consist with 
only one form ; whereas, if they had been always solid, as our earth 
18 now, their equilibrium might have been compatible with any 
form whatever. Several phenomena indicate this supposition, and 
it agrees remarkably with the whole of our direct observations. 

If the planets had no motion of rotation, their being perfectly 
q>herical would accord with the equilibrium of their molecules: 
Diit the centrifugal force engendered by the rotation must necessarily 
modify the primitive form, by altering, more or less, the direction, 
or the intensity of weight, properly so called. Huyghens established 
this with r^ard to the direction, and Newton with Difficulty of 
regard to the intensity. We thus become easily assured the inquiry. 
of the general fact of the nearly spherical form of all the planets, and 
of their being slightly flattened at the poles : but, when we go 
fnrthery and attempt to estimate their forms mathematically, and 
kam the precise degree of the flattening at the poles, the question 
becomes one of transcendental analysis, and is involved in difficulty 
which can never be entirely surmounted. The inquiry involves a 
flort of vicious circle, which does not admit of a logical issue. In 
order to form an equation of the surface, we ought, by the law of 
equilibrium of fluids, to know the weight of the molecules con- 
oemed ; whereas, by the law of gravitation, this can Gtomttriodi 
be ascertained only through the knowledge of the ^tinuut, 
form of the planet, and even of the mode of variation of its interior 
density. All that can be done is to discover whether the proposed 
fonn fulfils such and such conditions. Maclaurin discovered a 
theorem, highly valued by geometers, which has become the bftsis * 
of all our inquiries on this subject, and which shows that the 
ellipeoid of revolution precisely fulfils the conditions of equilibrium. 
Bat this supposes the structure of the body to be homogeneous ; 
which it is not, in any case. The labours of geometers have however 
biooght within very narrow limits the possible variations of the 
pdar flattening. The result with regard to the earth is that the * 
mathematical rule perfectly agrees with direct observation. 
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ually less in mathematical proportion to their dtstanoes from the 
sun. But, independently of this numerical law, which is never 
exactly observed, the simple fact of the decrease of deomty preseDti 
some exceptions, in regard to Uranus, among others. No rational 
ground can be assigned for this. 
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Wtighx of system are ascertained. The remaining process is to 
th€ tartii, bring them into relation with our estimates of weigfct 
by ascertaining the total weight of the earth. Bougaer was the 
first who distinctly perceived the possibility of such an estimate^ 
during his scientific expedition to Peru, when he found that the 
neighbourhood of vast mountains slightly affected the direction of 
weight We see how, in accordance with the law of gravitation, a 
considerable mass, regarded as condensed in its centre of grantf, 
may affect the plumbline, however slightly, if it be brought doee 
enough, subjecting it to a secondary gravitation, which affords data 
for a comparison between the action of the earth and that of Aa 
mountain. By this, some estimate may be formed of the propcv* 
tion of the mountain to the globe. In the time of Bougaer sdeoos 
was not advanced enough to admit of more than the conception of 
how the tiring could be done. Half a century later, MajskelTne 
observed the mountain Schehallion in Scotland, and found thrt it 
occasioned an alteration in the natural direction ef weight of from 
five to six seconds ; and Hutton deduced from this that the weight 
of the earth is equal to four and a half times that of a simUar 
volume of distilled water at its maximum of density. Anything 
like exactness, however, is out of the question while there moat be 
so much uncertainty about the weight of the mountain, which can 
be calculated only from its volume. 

When Coulomb had invented his Torsion Balance, intended to 
measure the smallest forces. Cavendish saw how the earth might be 
weighed by comparing it, by means of this balance, with artificial 
masses which might be computed. By his immortal ezperimenti^ 
he discovered the mean density of our globe to be five and a half 
times equal to that of water ; whence we can, if we think proper, 
deduce the weight of the earth in cwts. and tons. — ^We thus obtein, 
among other advantages, some insight into the constitution of oor 
globe, which by its positivity, puts to flight many fanciful notions 
The density of the parts near the surface is so far below the avera^ 
— ^water occupying much space, for instance, — ^that the density 
nearer the centre niust be much above the average. This is in 
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lance with the indications of Celestial Mechanics ; and it fur- 
as with one condition of the interior of the globe. There 
3 no void there. What there is we know not, further than 
i must be something consistent with the condition of superior 

SECTION II. 

FOBM OF THE PLANETS. 

^ next great statical inquiry relates to the form of the heavenly 
1, as deduced from the theory of their equilibrium. Form of the 
Bters suppose the planetary bodies to have been pto»«^. 
ally fluid, because their equilibrium can thus consist with 
ne form ; whereas, if they had been always solid, as our earth 
7, their equilibrium might have been compatible with any 
whatever. Several phenomena indicate this supposition, and 
368 remarkably with the whole of our direct observations. 
;be planets had no motion of rotation, their being perfectly 
cal would accord with the equilibrium of their molecules: 
e centrifugal force engendered by the rotation must necessarily 
y the primitive form, by altering, more or less, the direction, 
intensity of weight, properly so called. Huyghens established 
ith r^ard to the direction, and Newton with Difficulty of 
1 to the intensity. We thus become easily assured ^e inquiry. 
general fact of the nearly spherical form of all the planets, and 
!ir being slightly flattened at the poles: but, when we go 
tfy and attempt to estimate their foims mathematically, and 
the precise degree of the flattening at the poles, the (j|nestion 
168 one of transcendental analysis, and is involved in difficulty 
I can never be entirely surmounted. The inquiry involves a 
f vicious circle, which does not admit of a logical issue. In 
to form an equation of the surface, we ought, by the law of 
brium of fluids, to know the weight of the molecules con- 
1 ; whereas, by the law of gravitation, this can OeometruxU 
certained only through the knowledge of the ^timau. 
ot the planet, and even of the mode of variation of its interior 
y. All that can be done is to discover whether the proposed 
fulfils such and such conditions. Maclaurin discovered a 
jm, highly valued by geometers, which has become the bftsis * 

our inquiries on this subject, and which shows that the 
)id of revolution precisely fulfils the conditions of equilibrium. 
his supposes the structure of the body to be homogeneous ; 
I it is not, in any case. The labours of geometers have however 
ht within very narrow limits the possible variations of the 
flattening. The result with regard to the earth is that the ' 
smatical rule perfectly agrees with direct observation. 
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part has yet to be considered, — the periodical rise and fall. It is 
the diurnal motion of our globe which causes this rise and fall, by 
carrying the waters successively into all the i)osition8 in which tb 
other body can raise or depress them. Hence arise the four neariy 
equal i)eriodical alternations, when the two greatest elevations tak 
place during the two passages of the heavenly body over the 
meridian of the place, and the lower levels at its rising and settiDg; 
the total period being precisely fixed by combining the terrestrial 
rotation with the proper daily movement of the heavenly body. The 
last indispensable element of the question is the valuation of the 
powers of the difierent heavenly bodies. This calculation is easfly 
made from the difference between the gravitation of the centre of 
our globe and that of the extreme points of its surface next the ob- 
served body. Guided by the law of gravitation, we can determine 
which, among all the bodies of our system, are those which can par- 
ticipate in the phenomenon, and what is the share taken by each. 
infiiunce of We thus find that the sun by its immense mass, and 
th€ 8un. the moon by its proximity, are the only ones whidi 

produce any appreciable tides : that the action of the moon is from 

two and a half to three times more powerful than 
c moon, ^j^^^ ^£ ^^^ g^^ . ^^ J ^^^^^ consequently, when they 

act in opposite directions, that of the moon prevails ; which explains 
the primary ol)8ervation of Descartes about the coincidence of the 
tidal period with the lunar day. 

Thus far, we have considered only the effect of a single heavenly 
Compotite body upou the tides ; that is, the case of a simple taxi 
injiutncc abstract tide. The complication is very great, when 
the action of two such bodies has to be considered. But the resonroee 
of science are sufficient to meet this case, — even deriving from it 
new means of estimating the mass of the sun and moon ; — and alao 
of calculating the modifications arising out of the various distances of 
the earth, from either body ; and again, of tracing the changes of 
direction caused by the diurnal movement of the proposed bcwy,— 
whether in accordance with the earth's axis of rotation, or parallel 
with the equator, which makes the difference between the tides of 
our equinoctial and solstitial lunar luonths. As for the difference 
of the phenomenon in various climates, the consideration of lati- '^ 
tude is the only one which affords nmch result At the poles, there 
can of course be no other tides than such as are caused by the flux 
and reflux of waters elsewhere, as the earth has no rotation there. 
The equator must exhibit the tides at their extremes, not only on 
account of the diminished graviUition there, but yet more on account 
of the more complete diversity of the successive positions occupied 
by the waters during the daily rotation. Elsewhere the greatne0 
of the tide must vary in proportion to the force of the rotation. 

The mathematical theory of the tides accords with direct obser- 
vation to a degree which is really wonderful, considering how many 
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ijrpotheses geometers must have recourse to, to make the questions 
alculable at all, and how many inaccessible data juquiaites/or 
rould be required to make an estimate thoroughly exactitude, 
ogicaL It would not even be enough to know the extent and form 
i the bed of the ocean. Something beyond that in difficulty is re- 
[uired, — ^the true law of density, in the interior of the earth, as with 
egard to the figure of the planets. We ought to know too whether 
he interior strata are solid or fluid, in order to know whether they 
Murticipate in tidal phenomena, and whether they therefore modify 
hose at the surface or not. These considerations show the sound- 
less of the advice given by one who was full of the true mathematical 
ipiritk consisting above all in the relation of the concrete to the 
iDstracty Daniel Bemouilli, who recommended geometers '' not to 
irge too far the results of formulas, for fear of drawing conclusions 
sontrary to truth." 

The comparison between mathematical theory and direct observa- 
JOD has never been carried out to any advantage, — ^all the measure- 
Hants having been taken in the ports, or near the shore. The tides 
n such places are very indirect ; and they cannot properly represent 
he r^ular tides from which they issue, their force being chiefly 
letermiued by the form of the soil, — at the bottom as well as on the 
mrface, — and even perhaps affected by its structura These are 
incidents which cannot enter into mathematical estimates ; and to 
them we must doubtless refer the vast differences in the height of 
the tides at the same time, and in nearly the same place, — as, for 
iDstaoce, the tides of Bristol and Liverpool, of Granville and Dieppe. 
Fbe only way of making an effectual direct observation would be 
to note the phenomena of the tides in a very small island, at the 
?qiiator, and thirty degrees at least from any continent, for such a 
xmrse of years as would allow of repeated record of variations as 
vpeatedly foreseen. In this way, and in no other, might the mathe- 
natical theory of the tides be verified and perfected. 

Whatever may be the uncertainty with regard to some of the 
kta of this great theory, it has that conclusive sanction, — the ful- 
Ihnent of its previsions ; — a fulfilment so exact as to guide our 
xndact ; and this, as we know, is the true end of all science. The 

C'ncipal local circumstances, except the winds, being calculable, it 
I been found practicable to assign for each port the mean height 
A the tides and their times ; and thus have mathematical deter- 
ninations been proved to be sufficiently conformable to reality, 
lod a class of phenomena which, a century ago, were regarded as 
inexplicable, have been referred to invariable laws, and shown to 
ie as little arbitrary as anything else. 

Such are the philosophical characteristics of the three great 
raestions which compose the statical department of Celestial 
ilechanics. We must next look into the dynamical department, 
IS represented by the phenomena of our system. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CELESTIAL DTNAMIC8. 

The principal motion of the planets is, as we have seen, deter- 
Ptrturbaf ^^^^^^ ^7 the gravitatlon of each of them towards the 
"^' focus of its orbit. The regnlarity of this movement 
must be impaired by the mutual gravitation of the bodies of the 
nystem. The most striking of these derangements were observed bj 
the School of Alexandria, in the first days of Mathematical Astron- 
omy ; others have been observed, in proportion as our knowledge 
became more precise ; and now all are explained with sach com- 
pleteness by the theory of gravitation, that the smallest perturbation 
are known before they are observed. This is the last possible tet 
and triumph of the Newtonian system. 

There are, as Lagrange pointed out, two principal kinds of per- 
turbations which difier as much in their mathematical theory as in 
the circumstances which constitute them ; instantaneous changak 
from shocks or explosions, and gradual changes or perturbatiou^ 
properly so called, caused by secondary gravitation, requiring time. 
, , , The first kind may never have taken place in oor 

Instantaneous, . i.«. • ^ -j^-^i.!- 

system ; but it is necessary to consider it, not odij 
because it is of possible occurrence, but because it is a neoessaij 
preliminary to the study of the other kind, — ^the gradual peiturbfr- 
tions being treated theoretically as a series of little shocks. 

The first case is easy of treatment. No collision or exploaoa 
would affect Kepler s laws : and, if the form of the orbit wai 
altered, the accelerating forces would remain the same ; and thus, 
the new variation once understood, our calculations might proceed 
as before. Supposing a collision between two planets, or the 
breakage of one planet into several fragments by an internal ex- 
plosion ; there might be any variations whatever in the astronomioal 
elements of their elliptical movement ; but there are two relations 
which are absolutely unalterable, and which might, in my opinioD, 
generally enable us to establish the reality of such an event at any 
period whatever : these are the essential properties of the continuooB 
motion of the centre of gravity, and the invariableness of the sum 
of the areas, — both resting on that great law of the equality of 
action and reaction to which all changes must conform. Rom 
these must result two important equations between the masses, the 
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velocities, and the pceitioiis of the two bodies, or the two fragments o( 
the same body, considered before and after the event. ^ indica* 
tion at present leads us to suppose that the case of collision has 
ever occurred in our system ; and it is evident that such an 
encounter^ though not mathematically impossible, would be very 
difficult But it is far otherwise with regard to explosions. 

The little planets discovered between Mars and Jupiter have mean 
distances and periodic times so nearly identical, that Mr Olbers 
has conjectured that they once formed a single planet, which had 
exploded into fragments. Lagrange added a supposition, from the 
in^^arity of their form, that the event must have happened after 
the consolidation of the primitive planet When their masses 
become known, I think this conjecture may be subjected to mathe- 
matical proof, — ^in this way. By calculating the positions and 
successive velocities of the centre of gravity of the system of these 
four planets, we might, if they had such an origin, retrace the 
principal motion of the primitive planet If we should then find 
this ceotre of gravity describing an ellipse round the sun as a focus 
and its vector radius tracing areas proportioned to the times, this 
event woald be as completely established as any fact that we have 
not witnessed. We have not yet the materials for such a test ; but 
it is interesting to see how celestial mechanics may establish, in a 
positive manner, events like these which appear to have left no 
evidence behind them. It is obvious that the instantaneous 
duuracter of such a change must preclude our fixing any date for 
it^ since the phenomena would be precisely the same, whether the 
exploeion were recent or long ago. It is otherwise with regard to 
perturbations, properly so called. 

Lagrange believed that these explosions had been frequent in 
Dor ^rstem, and that this was the true explanation of comets, judg- 
ing n'om the greatness of their eccentricity and inclination, and 
the smallness of their masses. We have only to conceive that a 
planet may have burst into two very unequal fragments, the lar^r 
of which would proceed pretty nearly as before, while the smaller 
tnnst describe a very long ellipse, much inclined to the ecliptic. 
Lagran^ showed that the amount of impulsion necessary for this 
diange is not great ; and that it is less in proportion as the primi- 
tive planet is remote from the sun. This opinion is far from having 
been demonstrated ; but it appears to me more satisfactory than 
iDYother that has been propoised on the subject of comets. 

The important and difficult subject of perturbations is the 
principal object of celestial mechanics, for the per- cfradvai per- 
ming of astronomical tables. They are of two ivrbati4m8, 
daases; the one relating to motions of translation, the other of 
rotation. The latter are, as before, the most difficult: but the 
notions of rotation are less altered than the other class, within our 
(ma qratem : and they are less important to be known. 
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In the study of motions of translation, the planets must be 
PeriuT^Mtimi treated as if they were condensed in their oentrei 

of translation, of gravity. 

The direct method, the only rational one, of calcnlatiog 
the differential equations of the motion of any one planet, 
under the influences of all the rest, is impracticable, fnxn the 
unmanatj^eable complication of the problem. It would uiake an 
inextricable analytical enigma. Geometers have therefore been 
obliged to analyze directly the motion of each planet round that 
which is its focuR, taking for modification only one at a tima This 
is what constitutes in general the celebrated problem of three 

Problem of bodies, thougli this denomination was at fint 

Uiree bodies, employed only for the theory of the moon. It ii 
eaBy to see what circumvolutions are involved in this method, since 
the modifying body, being in its turn modified by others, oompdi 
a return to the study of the primitive body, to understand iti 
perturbations. The determination of the motions of the whole of 
our system must, by its very nature, be a single problenL It ii 
the imi)erfection of our analysis which obliges us to divide it into 
detached problems, and to overload our formulas with multiplied 
modifications. The elementary problem of two bodies,— <xie of 
these even being regarded as fixed, — is the only one that we an 
capable of bringing to a solution ; the problem of the elliptical motion, 
reprenented by Ke{)Icr's laws ; and here the calculations are extremely 
laborious. It is to this type that geometers have to refer the motiom 
of the planets, by extremely complicated approximations, accumu- 
lating the perturbations separately produced by every body that 
can be supposed to exert any influence; and these perturbations 
prescribe the series required for the integration of the equations 
belonging to the case of the three bodies. 

Then follows the task of choosing the perturbations which have 
to enter into the estimate. The law of gravitation enables ue to 
compare the secondary influences involved in each case, — ^the maases 
of all within our own system being supposed to be known. It is a 
favourable circumstance to mathematical research that onr system 
is constituted of bodies of very small mass in comparison with the 
sun (making the perturbations extremely small) ; moreover, TCiy 
few, very far from each other, and very unequal in mass ; the result 
of all which is that, in almost every case, the principal motion is 
modified by only one body. If the contraiy had been the case, the 
perturbations must have been very great, and extremely varied, 
since a great number of bodies must have powerfully acted in each 
disturbance. Celestial Mechanics must then, we should think, 
have presented an inextricable complication, being incapable of 
reduction to the problem of three bodies. 

This study of modified motions divides itself into three parts^ 
answering, as in a former case, to the planefa^ satellites and cometBi 
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Rigorously speaking, we ought to make a fourth case of the bud, 
irhich cauDot here be regarded as motiooless, because the planets 
react upon it In fact, we cannot allow ourselves to consider any 
point within the system as motionless, except the centre of gravity 
rf the system itself, which is the true focus of plane- caart of the 
taiy motion, and round which the sun itself must SoiarSjfdem. 
Mcillate, in directions which vary according to the positions of the 
planets. This point is always between the centre and the surface 
of the sun. But we cannot approach nearer to the fact than this : 
we shall probably never be able to indicate this centre precisely ; 
and it is enough for practical purposes, and necessary to them, to 
Donsider the sun as fixed, except as to its rotary motion. The same 
oonclusion must be come to with regard to the planets and their 
ntellites, — even in the case of the earth and moon, where the varia- 
tions of the primary body are greatest The centre of gravity falling 
within the mass of the primary body, its variations from that centre 
may be neglected as having no appreciable influence on the motion 
of translation ; and thus, celestial mechanics presents, in this branch, 
no other problems than those treated, under another point of view, 
by celestial geometry. 

The simplest problem is here, as before, that of the planets, and 
ibr the same reasons, — the smallness of their eccen- PrMtm of 
tricities, and of the inclinations of their orbits. There ^ PUuutt, 
is also a considerable uniformity of perturbation!^, since each planet 
remaining in the same regions of the sky, continues in the same 
aechaoical relations, though their intensity varies within certain 
limits. The least privileged of these bodies in these matters is 
anhappily our own planet, on account of the heavy satellite which 
escorts it so closely, and to which its chief perturbations are due ; 
tboogh this does not save it from being sensibly troubled by others, 
at the period of opposition, and especially by such a mass as that of 
Jnpiter. No other planet with satellites, not even Jupiter, is in so 
nnuivonrable a case ; for Jupiter's motion could not be very much 
deranged by the action of his satellites, however near in position, 
rince the mass of the largest is less than a ten-thousandth part of 
faia, while the mass of our moon is a sixty-eighth part of that of the 
earth. Jupiter's circulation is sensibly affected by Saturn alone. 
The simplest case of all seems to be that of Uranus, from its being 
the last planet^ and very remote from the next ; and its six satellites 
do not appear to trouble its motion. 

The problem of the satellites is necessarily more complicated than 
that of the planets, on account of the instability of ProhUm of 
the focus of the principal motion, as in celestial theSaumui. 
geometry. Besides their own perturbations, the satellites have 
reflected upon them all those to which their planet is liable. The 
founders 01 Celestial Mechanics were long perplexed, for instance, 
by the perpetual acceleration of the mean motion of the moon ; it 
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was considered inexplicable, till Laplace discovered its cause in tlie 
Klight variation to which the eccentricity of the earth's orbit is sab- 
ject. In re<;ard to the direct perturbations of the satellites^ there is 
an essential distinction between the cose of one, and that of several 
satellites. In the first, — the single case of our moon, — the disturb- 
ing body is the sun, on account of its unequal action on the plan^ 
and the satellite. If the difficulties arising out of this position are 
greater than in the case of any other satellite, it is partly bectiue 
the case more immediately concerns us, and because our oppo^ 
tunities of obsei-vation disclose more fully the imperfection of oar 
means. For, in the mathematical point of view, there must be more 
complexity in the case of several satellites ; all that is true in regard 
to one being true in regard to each one, with the addition of the 
mutual action of the members of the group. Their perturbations 
are reduced by the prei)ondeniting size of their planet ; but from 
there being so many of them, of such nearly equal sizes and direction, 
and all so close together, the difficulty of calculating their motions 
is so great that the only theory as yet established is that of the 
satellites of Jupiter. For the motions of three of them, Laplaoe 
found means completely to account Those of Saturn and Uranus 
are known only geometrically, we having not even an approximate 
estimate of their masses. It is to be remembered, however, that we 
do not need so |)erfect a knowledge of them as of the moon ; and 
that a much less exact theory will suffice for them than for the 
moon, whose slightest irregularity is very evident to us. 

Thecomets intervene to increase our difficulties about the satellites. 
Frofj/em of From the extreme prolongation of their orbits, and 
the Comets, ^^eir inclination in all directions, oomets are in a state 
of ever variable mechanical relations, from the number of bodies that 
they approach in their course ; whilst the planets, and even the satel- 
lites, have always the same relations, the variation being only in the 
intensity. The i)erturbation which, in every other case, bean a 
very small proportion to the gravitation, may, in the case of comets, 
exceed it ; so that it is conceivable that a comet might be diverted 
from its orbit, and become a satellite, when it passes near so con- 
siderable a body as Jupiter, SaUirn, or even Uranua Besides tlie 
eccentricities of comets, there are other circumstances, such as their 
small weight, and their possible loss of weight by parting with some 
of their atmosphere to the bodies they approach, which tend to per- 
plex the study of their i)erturbation8. These are the incidents 
which make it so difficult to foresee exactly the return of these little 
bodies. When we have studied them so long and so laboriously as 
to have, to the best of our belief, mastered their case, we find that 
their periods are entirely changed through one omitted circumstance. 
A memorable example of this was the comet of 1770, calculated by 
Lexell. This comet had then a revolution of less than six years: 
but it has never appeared since, having been entirely deranged by 
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fising too near Jnpiten The imperfection of our knowledge about 
ese small bodies is from the same cause that renders them of very 
Ue consequence to u& From their vast distances, their action 
on any one body of the system is little more than momentary ; 
d their lightness prevents even the satellites from being affected 

their passage. The passage of the comet of 1770 among the 
fcellites of Jupiter proved this, in a striking manner. Their tables, 
Dstructed beforehand, without any idea of such an incident, per- 
stly agreed with direct observations ; a proof that the intrusion 
ibd comet did not sensibly affect their motions. There is, there- 
re, no more occasion for the puerile fears of our day than for the 
ligious terrors of former times, in regard to the passage of cometa 
leir collision with the earth is all but impossible ; and they could 
i otherwise be felt at all. Their mere approach, however near, 
old have no other effect than to raise somewhat the corresponding 
la If a comet could pass two or three times nearer to us than 
e moon (which no known comet could do) its veiy small mass 
aid produce no other effect than an imperceptible rise of the tides. 
^6 have therefore no immediate and practical reason to regret the 
iperfectioq of our cometary theories. 
Jrassing from the perturbations proper to motions PtrtwhaJtianM 

translation, we must notice those belonging to ^f^iAaxvin. 
tation. 

The ellipsoid bodies of our system must, whether they began or 
»t) have ended, sooner or later, with turning round one of their 
»0, — and that one the most stable, — that of their smallest dia- 
eter : for, as we have seen, it is their rotation that has produced 
eir deviation f>om a perfectly spherical form, and determined the 
rection favourable to stability. The regularity of this rotation is 
idently so indispensable to the existence of living 
nlies on the surface of a planet, that we might ^^ 
priori assert this stability wherever life is possible, from the time 
ben it became possible. But, stable as eacK planet is in itself, its 
ntoal gravitation with others must introduce certain secondary 
lodifications, the bearing of which must be upon the direction of 
s axis in space. It is only with regard to tne earth that these 
iodifications concern us ; for however great they might be in any 
her body, they could in no way affect us. 

If the planets were perfect spheres, the total gravitation of their 
urticles must pass through their centres of gravity ; and thus, it 
1 only through their slight failure in sphericity that they can act 
t bH upon one another's rotation ; that failure being caused by the 
)Cation itself. We see here how the same necessity which secures 
le stability of the rotations, with regard to their duration and their 
oles, determines, from another point of view, the inevitable altera- 
kmof the parallelism of their axes. — In our own planet the preces- 
ion of the equinoxes, modified by the nutation, results from the 
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action of the other bodies of our system, — especially of tlie snn and 
moon, — upon our equatorial protuberance. The power of each body 
is, as in the case of the tides, in the dii*ect ratio of its mass, and 
inversely to the cube of its distance ; so that the sun and moon are 
the only bodies whose influence need be considered. Further, the 
extent of the deviation depends on the mass and magnitude of the 
earth, on the time of its rotation, on its degree of flattening, and on 
the obh'quity of the ecliptic The intensity of the influence mtut 
vary, as in the case of the tides, with the variable distance of the 
sun from the earth, and yet more of the moon ; but Uie want <tf 
uniformity is too slight to be perceptible to direct observation.— 
These are the general causes which determine the small chan^ 
which the rotation of our globe undergoes, in regard to the directum 
of its axis in space. — The case of the other planets bears a general 
likeness to that of the earth, varied according to the different inclina- 
tions of their axes to their orbits, their position, their mass, their 
size, the duration of their rotation, and the degree of their flattening 
at the poles. On all these grounds, the perturbations of Mars are 
the most remarkable. 

The rotation of the satellites presents one consideration of the 
Tht McUeUitea ^^^g^^^t interest, — that remarkable equality between 

the duration of this rotation and that of their circuit 
round their planet, by which they present always the same hemi- 
sphere, except from those very small oscillations called librations, 
whose law is well understood. The fact is absolutely certain only 
with regard to the moon ; but our mechanical principles justify our 
erecting it into a general law of all the satellites. Lagitinge has 
shown that it results from the preponderance that,*by the action of 
the planet, the nearer hemisphere must acquire at the outset, whence 
arises a natural tendency in the satellite to return perpetually to 
the same position. If it is thus with the moon, there is every 
reason to suppose the same fact with regard to satellites belonging 
to heavier planets, to which they are proportionally nearer. 

Such are the various kinds of perturbations produced in the 

movements of the bodies of our system, by their mutual action. 

This study may be simplified and rendered much more exact, by 

the device of referring all these movements to a plane whose posi- 

Deviceofan ^'^" must uecessarily be independent of all their 

inrariabu Variations. — Among several planes which have been 

^"^' proposed, differing in their degrees of variableness, 

M. Poinsot has discovered one which is the only truly invariable 

one, but which is extremely difficult to determine, since it requires 

not only an estimate of the planetary masses, but data dependent 

on the mathematical law of the interior density of the heavenly 

bodies, — a law which is still veiy hypothetical. The theory is 

complete; but its precise application is at pi'esent impossible. 

Whatever may be the practical difficulties, we cannot but feel a deep 
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iterest in seeiDg how Celestial Mechanics has accomplished the 
zing of an invariable plane in the midst of all the interior per- 
irbations of onr system, as Newton had first recognized an inalter- 
Ue Telocity, — that of the centre of general gravity. These are the 
Qly two elements in our system which are rigorously independent of 
U the events that can occur in its interior ; — of even the vastest 
Mnmotions that our imagination can suggest. Such variations as 
ley can be conceived to have could relate only to the most general 
henomena of the universe, produced by the mutual action of 
Ifferent suns, of which they would afiford us the clearest manifes- 
itioD, if such knowledge were within our reach. 

We end this study of perturbations with a recognition of the 
lability of our own system* in regard to all its mo&i stabuuy of 
nportant constituent bodies. Setting aside the ourtytum. 
omets^ all the variations whatever of any perceptible value are 
ieriodical ; and their period is usually very long, while their extent 
I very small ; so that the whole of our planetary system can only 
scillate with extreme slowness round a mean state, from which it 
leviates very little. Through all starry changes the translations of 
or planets present the almost rigorous invariableness of the great 
zes of their elliptical orbits, and of the duration of their sidereal 
erolntions : and their rotation shows a regularity even more perfect, 
Q its duration, in its poles, and even, though in a somewhat smaller 
legree, in the inclination of its axis to the corresponding orbit We 
now, for instance, that from the time of Hipparchus, the length 
f the day has not varied the hundredth part of a second. Amidst 
U this general regularity, we perceive a special and most marked 
fcability with regard to the elements which are concerned in the 
ootinued existence of living beinga — Such are the sublime theorems 
f natural philosophy for which humanity is indebted to the sum 
f the great works executed in the last century by the successors of 
fewton. 

The general cause of these important results lies in the small 
ooentricity of all the principal orbits, and the small divergence of 
heir planes. If the planets had had cometary orbits and planes, 
here would have been no regularity — no jieriodicity, — and, we may 
dd, no life upon their surface. No planets can be habitable but 
Qch as have tneir oscillations restricted within very narrow limits. 

The Mathematical theory of celestial mechanics has taken no 
lotioe, thus far, of the resistance of any general Resistance of 
nedinm, in which these motions are proceeding. aMediuwi, 
rhe conformity of our mathematical tables with observed facts 
howB that the resistance is imperceptible in degree ; yet, as it is 
nanifestly impossible that it should be null, the geometera have 
endeavoured to prepare beforehand a general analysis of it. Con- 
lidered apart from its intensity, this action is of a totally different 
mlore from that of perturbations, though gi-adual like them : for 
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it cannot be periodical, and must always be exercised in the same 
direction, so as continually to diminish all velocities, and the more 
the greater they are. It cannot alter the positions of the orbited 
but can by possibility affect only their dimensions, and periodic 
times, and the duration of rotations : that is, it affects the dements 
which are spared by the perturbations. Thus, the rotations most 
become slower, the orbits must gi*ow smaller and rounder, andthdr 
periodic times shorter ; because, as velocity diminishes, the solar 
action must become more powerful, and these effects are not only 
continuous, but always increasing in rapidity. So, in a future too 
remote to be assigned, all the bodies of our system must be united 
to the solar mass, from which it is probable that they proceeded : 
and thus the stability of the system is simply in relation to the 
perturbations properly so called. These are among the incontest- 
able indications of Celestial Mechanics. 

As yet, we practically fail to recognize the effect of a resisting 
medium. We neither trace its operations, nor should know bow to 
calculate it if we could trace it. Whenever we do, it will be bf 
the study of comets ; for their small mass, and the great sur&usa 
which they present to the action of the medium when their atmos- 
pheres are widely diffused, must render its resistance much more 
appreciable tlian in the case of planets, — their velocity being besides 
naturally at its maadmum at the moment of this expansion. Some 
contemporary astronomers believe that they have established the 
effect of thifl resistance in regard to one or two comets. Hitherto 
the study of these bodies seems to be only negatively useful, to 
prevent the return of the absurd terrors which they formerly occa- 
sioned. We now see that there is no body in our system, however 
insignificant, whose theory may not offer to us a direct and positive 
interest, since we may owe to comets the knowledge of one of the 
most important general laws of the system to which we belong* and 
that which, in a remote future, must chiefly rule its destiniea* 

In our geometrical review we saw, by the a^ement of astro- 
independmcc Domical tables with direct observation, that our system 
of the ioiar is independent of all that lies outside. This incon- 
sytum. testable truth is confirmed by the mechanical view. 

If our system gravitated towards any of the suns outside, the action 
of other suns would nearly neutralize the tendency. Again, it 
would be only by an unequal action of those suns upon our planets 
that any change could be occasioned. Again, the vast distances 
would, according to our law of gravitation, make the action of 
remote suns imperceptible. The nearest body, if a million times 
heavier than our system, would produce an effect incalculably 
smaller than the action which occasions our tides. We may there- 
fore pronounce the independence of our system to be perfectly 

* M. Comte estimates too lightly the indicatioDS of a medium given by £uck«'i 
oomet — J. P. N. 
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certain. I notice this because we seem to find here the only excep- 
tion to the great encyclopedical law which is the basis of this 
work, — that the most general phenomena mle the most particular, 
without being in any degree reciprocally influenced. Thus our 
astronomical phenomena regulate those of our own globe, — whether 
physical, chemical, physiological, or social. Yet here we find that 
the phenomena of the universe have no influence over those of 
the solar system. There is no difficulty about this to persons who, 
like myself, admit that our researches are limited by the boundaries 
of our own system, and that positive knowledge cannot go beyond 
it The study of the universe forms no part of natural philosophy : 
a truth which will become more apparent, and be seen to be more 
important the further our studies extend. 

At the close of this brief review of celestial dynamics, we see that, 
peat as are the achievements since Newton's time, we are reminded 
m many directions of the imperfection which results from the 
insufficiency of our mathematical analysis. In the execution of 
astronoQiical tables it has to borrow from celestial geometry other 
aid than the estimate of indispensable data, derived from direct 
observation; and this in r^ard not only to bodies whose mechanical 
theory is but just initiated, but with regard to some with which we 
•re best acquainted. 

We see however that besides the sublime direct knowledge 
afforded to us, celestial dynamics have powerfully con- Achievemenu 
tributed to perfect the whole body of astronomical ofCetatiai 
theories in regard to their definitive aim, — the exact ^!n*a^ics, 

gevision of l^e state of the heavens at any period whatever, past or 
ture. Kepler's laws might suffice to determine the state of our 
ajstem for a short time, proper data being chosen ; but if we wish 
to extend the inquiry, back or forwards, to any considerable period, 
we find the most perfect theory of perturbations absolutely necessary. 
It is to celestial dynamics that we owe our power of ranging up and 
down the centuries, to fix the precise moments of various celestial 
phenomena, such as eclipses, with certainty, and with a minuteness 
only inferior to that which is possible in the case of present events. 
Though we have, according to my view, completea our considera- 
tion of astronomical science, it would be felt to be a great omission 
if we passed over altogether what is now called Sidereal Astronomy. 
We will therefore see how much there is that we can conceive to be 
positive in regard to cosmogony. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIDEREAL ASTRONOMY AND COSMOQONT. 

The only branch of Sidereal Astronomy which appears to admit o( 

exact study is that of the relative motions of ths 
ipie rt, ^^ii^jpjg Stars, first discovered by Herschell. By 

multiple stars astronomers understand stars very near each other, 
whose angular distance never exceeds a half minute, and which, for 
this reason, appear to be one, not only to the naked eye> but to ordi- 
nary telescopes, only the most powerful lenses being able to separate 
them. The relative movements of these stars tend to deceive u 
as to their precise multiple character, as, for instance, by mntoil 
occultations, which do not permit us to separate them. Among 
some thousands of multiple stars registered in the catalogues, before 
the southern heavens haa been really explored, almost all were only 
double, and we have found none which are more than triple,— ft 
circumstance which may be owing solely to the imperfection of oar 
telescopes, as we knew of none but single stars before Herschell'i 
time. However interesting the study of them is, they constitute 
only a particular case in the universe, as the intervals of the stan 
which compose them are probably much smaller than those which 
divide the suns of the universe, so that the study of their relative 
motions does not lead us up to any of the great general phenomeoft 
of the heavens, and the speciality would be more conspicuous if as- 
tronomers did what I think they ought, — fonn their catalogues of 
those double stars only whose motions they have fully established. 
With regard to others, we cannot l)e sure whether their duality is a 
real relation or an accident. Knowing nothing whatever of their 
interval, or of the distance of cither of them from us, we cannot be 
sure whether they form a system any more than any other two stars 
combined by chance in the heavens. Because a few incontestable 
examples are before us of a binary system, in which the smaller 
circulates round the larger, it is anything but philosophical to con- 
clude the same to be the case with the whole multitude of double 
stars, some of which may appear so merely through an accident of 
position, apparent only to our own system. Analogy is not appli- 
cable here ; as what looks like analogy is merely the imperfection of 
our investigations. No astronomer would venture to assert that if 
our telescopes were what they may one day become, we might not 
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I between Btars now apparently independent a multitude of 
stered intermediate stars which should render the case of duality 
dort general. The apparent nearness would not then be a suffi- 
Qt ground for presummg their mutual revolutions, because it is 
virtue of their very small number that analogy now suggests that 
xomption. The only positive study in sidereal astronomy is. that 
the Known relative motions of certain double stars, at present not 
Nre than seven or eight in number. We could never hope to 
Rgn with accuracy their orbits, or their periodic times, or any 
id basis for dynamical conclusions.* The importance of sucn 
luirieB is much diminished by the consideration that our system, 
lich, in such a case, means our sun, belongs to no groups of the 
id, — either investigated or merely pointed out This circumstance 
ms to me not at all accidental ; for, if our system made a part of 
loable star, which it is not difficult to imagine, it would probably 
impossible for us ever to be aware of the other part of such a 
ility, because in the direction of the sun it would be so near that 
light would be lost to us in that of our sun. Such a case might, 
rever, have a scientific interest for us, not only as elucidating 
displacements of our system, but as allowing such great precision 
Bigot arise from the position of the inquirer on one of the stars 
he couple. < 

[?he fii^ of the few orbits of double stars known to us was 
Brtigated by Savary. They all present a very considerable 
BDtricity, the smallest of which is double, and the greatest four 
168 greater than that of the most eccentric in our system. Of 
ir periodic times, the shortest slightly exceeds foi-ty years, and 
longest six hundred. We cannot perceive that the eccentricity 
1 the duration bear any fixed relation to each other, and neither 
ms to depend at all on the angular distance of the respective 
rs of stars. This is the sum of what we know about the 
ible stars; and unless we could learn something of their 
Bar distance from our system and from each other, our con- 
itioos can neither be accurate nor of great importance. M. 
ivry has pi-oposed a method, founded on the known velocity 
lifl^t, by which these distances will, if ever, be estimated : f but 
I QDcertainty of some of the elements which must enter into the 
setion is so great that the most that can be hoped for is the fixing 
certain limits within which the real distance may be supposed to 
: and this is all that M. Savary himself proposed. At present, 
know only the nearer limit, beyond which, not only the double 
r% but the whole starry host^ are known to lie. 

M. Comte quH« nnderrates the importance of the phenomena of the multiple 
n The orbits of a very coniiderable number are now distinctly ascertained, and 
\tm% of motion in their orbits. The existence of a motion of revolution is fixed, 
h rsgvd to the far greater number. — J. P. N. 

Tbflj are oaleolated ; but by strictly geometrical methods. 
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Proceeding now to ascertain what we may rationally conodve of 
Our Coi- our own cosmogony, I need hardly say that we mut 
^nffffo^V' put aside altogether any notion of creatiofn, u 
unintelligible, — all that we are able to conceive of being BOCceBnTe 
trans/ornicUums in the sky ; and of these, only sach as have pro- 
duced its present state. Here, a^in, we find our own system to b6 
the only subject of knowledge. We are in possession of some facta 
in regard to it which may bear testimony to its immediate origin; 
but we can form no reasonable conjectures about the formatioQ of 
the suns themselves. The phenomena necessary for such a porpoie 
are not only not explored out not explorable. Whatever may be 
the interest of Herschell's curious observations on the progressifa 
condensation of the nebuIsB, they do not warrant his conclusion of 
their transformation into stars ; * for from such a conclusion mnik 
flow consequences about form and motion which must be in hl^ 
mony with established phenomena ; and of these we have absolutely 
none. 

The beginning of positive cosmogony was when geometers, pm^ 
Origin of suiug.the mathematical theory of the figures of the 
FosUive planets, showed that they were originally in a state of 
Coimogony, fluidity. We canuot go further back than this : and 
we must set out with an existing sun, turning on its axis with aa 
indeterminate velocity, admitting, for the formation of the planetary 
system, no agencies which we do not now see at work, in the pheno- 
mena which we habitually witness, though they may have wiongfat 
formerly on a larger scale. These restrictions are indispensable to 
the scientific character of the inquiry; and, after all, our cosmogooic 
theories, however guarded, must remain essentially conjectural, if 
ever so plausible. No mathematical principles can enter here as 
into celestial mechanics, leading us up to a definite theory and 
excluding every other. No abstract theory of formations is possible ; 
and the utmost we can do is to collect such information as can be 
had, construct hypotheses from it, and compare them carefully and 
contiuuoasly with the whole of the phenomena that we explore. 
Such hypotheses, whatever degree of consistency they may attain, 
can never, like the law of gravitation, take rank among general 
facts : for we can never be sure that some other hypothesis may not 
turn up which would equally well answer the present purpose, and 
some others besides. 

The cosmogony of Laplace seems to me to present the most 

Cosmogony plausiblc theory of any yet proposed. It has the 

of Laplace, eminent merit of requiring, for the formation of our 

system, only the simple agents, weight and heat, which meet us 

everywhere, and which are the only two principles of action whidi 

* This portion of Herecheiri Bpeculation must be abandoned. What be fandad 
to be inatances o£ nebulous matter turn out to be galaxies, or Tast groupc of ttan.— 
J. x. N. 
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ire abeolntely general The point in which I differ from Laplace 
18 with regard to comets, whicn he regards as strangers in our sys- 
tem ; whereas Lagrange's view of them, before cited, appears to be 
preferable, as being consistent with the independence of our solar 

The hypothesis of Laplace tends to explain the general circum- 
itances of our system, viz., the common du-ection of all the planets 
from west to east ; that of their rotations ; and that of all the 
satellites : also, the small eccentricity of all the orbits ; and finally, 
the small inclination of their planes, especially in comparison with 
that of the solar equator. 

It IB supposed oy this theory that the solar atmosphere was 
originally extended to the limits of our system, in virtue of its 
extreme beat ; that it was successively contracted by cooling ; and 
that the planets were formed by this condensation. The theory 
rests on two mathematical considerations. The first involves the 
necessary relation between the successive expansions or contractions 
of any body whatever and the duration of its rotation; by which the 
rotation should be quickened as the dimensions lessen and becomes 
slower as they increase, so that the angular and linear variations 
fostained by the sum of the areas become exactly compensated. 
The other consideration relates to the connection between the angu- 
lar Telocity of the sun's rotation and the possible extension of its 
atmosphere, the mathematical limit of which is at the distance at 
which the centrifugal force, due to this rotation, becomes equal to 
the corresponding gravity: so that if any portion of the atmosphere 
ahoald be outside of this limit, it would cease to belong to the sun, 
though it must continue to revolve with the velocity it had at the 
moment of separation. From that moment, it ceases to be involved 
in any further consequences from the cooling of the solar atmos- 
phere. It is evident, from this, how the solar atmosphere must 
nave diminished, as to its mathematical limit, without intermission, 
in r^ard to the parts situated at the solar equator, as the cooling 
was for ever accelerating the rotation. Portions of the atmosphere, 
thus parted with, must form gaseous zones, situated just beyond the 
respective limits; and this constituted the first condition of our 
{danets. By the same process the satellites were formed out of the 
atmospheres of their respective planets. Once detached from the 
son, our planets must become iirst liquid, and then solid, in the 
course of their own cooling, without being further affected by solar 
dianges : but the irregularity of the cooling, and the unequal den- 
sity of parts of the same body must change, in almost every case, 
U]« primitive annular form, which remains in the rings of Saturn 
alone. In most cases, the whole gaseous zone has gathered, in the 
way of absorption, round the preponderating portion of the zone as 
a nncleus: thence the body assumed its spheroidal form, with a 
revolving motion in the same direction as its movement of transla- 
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lion, on account of the excess of the velocity of the upper molecalei 
in comparison with that of the lower. 

This theory answers to all the appearances of our system, fuui 
explains the difficulty of tlie primitive impulsion of the planets. It 
shows, also, that the formation of the system has been succesBive^ 
the remotest planets being the most ancient, and the satellites the 
most modem.* 

If from points of view like these the stability of our system can 
scarcely be regarded as absolute, what it may lead us to suspect is 
that, by the continuous resistance of the general medium, our sfrstem 
must at length l)e re-united to the solar mass from which it came 
forth, till a new dilatation of this mass shall occur in the immeiisitjr 
of a future time, and organize in the same way a new syst^n, to 
follow an analogous career. All these prodigious altematicms of 
destruction and renewal must take place without affecting the moit 
general phenomena, occasioned by the mutual action of the sane; 
so that these revolutions of our system, too vast to be more than 
barely conceived of by our minds, can be only secondary, even local 
eventis, in relation to really universal transformationa It is not lefls 
remarkable that the natural history of our system should be, in its 
turn, as certainly independent of the most prodigious changes that 
the rest of the universe can undergo : so that whole systems are, 
perhaps frequently, developed or condensed in other regions of space, 
without our attention being in any way drawn towards these 
immense events. 

The end I had in view in this exposition of astronomical philos- 

Rtea Uuiatio ^P'^^ ^^'^ ^® attained if I have clearly exhibited, in 
^ ^^'^ regard both to method and to doctrine, the true 
general character of this admirable science, which is the immediate 
foundation of the whole of Natural Philosophy. We have seen the 
human mind, by means of geometrical and mechanical researches, 
and with the help of constantly improving mathematical aids, 
attaining to a precision of logical excellence superior to any that 
other branches of knowledge admit of. We see the various pheno- 
mena of our system numerically estimated, as the different aspects 
of the same general fact, rigorously defined, and continually repro- 
duced before our eyes in the commonest terrestrial phenomena; so 
that the great end of all our positive studies, the exact prevision of 
events, has been attained as completely as could be desired, in regard 
alike to the certainty and extent of the prevision. We have seen 
how this science must operate in liberating the human intellect for 

* Th© author subjoins a proposed mathematical verification of Laplace's cosmogony, 
which is not given in the text, as it does not seem to rest on adequate fouDdatioiii> 
If an arithmetical verification be ever obtained, it will probably be in connection with 
the periods of the rotationt of the different planets ;— periods already in so far con- 
nected with the nebular hypothesis by the investigations of an American inquirer- 
Mr Kirkwood J. P. N. 
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r from all theolo^cal and metaphysical thraldom by showing 
t the most generd phenomena are subjected to invariable rela- 
iB» and that the order of the heavens is necessary and spontaneous. 
Is last consideration belongs more particularly to a subsequent 
t of this work ; but it has been our business to point out as we 
it along how the development of astronomical science has shown 
that the universe is not destined for the passive satisfaction of 
Q ; but that Man, superior in intelligence to whatever else he 
ly can modify for his good, within certain determinate limits, the 
tern of phenomena of which he forms a part, — being enabled 
do this by a wise exercise of his activity, disengaged from all 
^lessive terror, and directed by an accurate knowledge of natural 
'B. Lastly, we have seen that the field of positive philosophy lies 
oUy within the limite of our solar system, the study of the uni- 
ve being inaccessible in any positive sense * 

Aa before remarked, M. Comie apealu much too absolutely here, in oversight of 
ifc modem astronomical researches have really accomplished. — J. P. N. 
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PHYSICS. 



CHAPTEB I. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

AsTROKOMT was a positive science, in its geometrical aspect, from (he 
Imperfect earliest days of the School of Alexandria ; but Physioi^ 
coHiiUum of which we are now to consider, had no positive dtv- 
th4! science, ^q^^ at all till Gralileo made his great discoveries on 
the fall of heavy bodies. We shall find the state of Physics far lev 
satisfactory than that of Astronomy, not only on account of tho 
greater complexity of its phenomena, but under its speculative aspect, 
from its theories being less pure and systematized, and. unw ill 
practical aspect, from its previsions being less extended and exact 
The precepts of Bacon and the conceptions of Descartes have advanced 
it considerably in the last two centuries, in its character of a podUve 
science ; but the empire of the primitive metaphysical habits is notfo 
be at once overthrown ; and Physics could not be immediately imbued 
with the positive spirit, which Astronomy itself, our only completdy 
positive science, did not assume in its mechanical aspect till the 
middle of that period. The further we go among the sciences; the 
more we shall find of the old unscientific spirit, and not only in their 
details, but impairing their fundamental conceptiona If we nov 
compare the philosophy of Physics with the perfect model ofiered to 
us by astronomical Philosophy, I ho{>e we shall perceive the poeir 
bility of giving to it, and afterwards to the other sciences in their 
turn, the same positivity as the first, though their phenomena areftr 
from admitting of an equal perfection of simplicity and generality. 

FirKt we must see what is the domain of Physics, properly so 
called. 

Taken together with Chemistry (for the present), the object of the 

Its domain ^^^ ^® ^^^ knowledge of the general laws of the In- 
organic world. This study has marked characters, 
to be analysed hereafter, distinguishing it from the science of life, 
which follows it in our encyclopedic scale, as well as from Uiat of 
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mj which precedes it The dislioction between Physics 
emistry is much less easy to establish ; and it 
ttore difficult to pronounce upon from day to ^^Sft^.**^ 
new discoveries bring to light closer relations 
I them. Though the divisions between these sciences is less 
than between any other two in the scale, it is not the less 
1 indispensable, as we shall see by three considerations which, 
i» might be insufficient apart, but which, when united, leave no 
inty. 

, the generality which characterises physical researches con 
7ith the speciality inherent in the chemical. gntraiii 

physical consideration is applicable to all bodies ^ ^' 
2r, while chemistry studies the action appropriate to a par- 
substance. If we look at their classes of phenomena, we find 
ivity manifests itself in the same way in all bodies ; and the 
ith phenomena of heat, of sound, of light, and even electrical 
The difference is only in degree. ]£it, in the compositions 
compositions of Chemistry, we have to deal with specific pro- 
which vary not only in elementary substances, but in tneir 
oalogous combinations. The only exception which can be 
, in the whole domain of Physics, is that of magnetic pheno- 
but modern researches tend to prove that they are a mere 
ation of electrical phenomena, which are unquestionably 
. The general properties of Physics were, in the metaphysical 
the science, regarded as consisting of two classes ; those which 
fcessarily, and those which were contingently universal. But 
9 distinction arose from the notion of tnat age, that the busi- 
acience was to inquire into the nature of bodies, — the study 
properties being a mere secondary affair. Now that we know 
mess to be with the properties alone, we see the error, and 
ly ask whether we can conceive of any body absolutely devoid 
ht^ or of temperature. 

16 second place. Physics relates to masses, and Chemistry to 
les; insomuch that chemistry was formerly Dealing 'wUh 
lolecular Physics. But, real as this distinction moMa or mole- 
nost not carry it too far, but remember that *^'*^' 
physical actionis often as molecular aschemical action ; as in the 
gravity. Physical phenomena observed in masses are usually 
) sensible results of those which are going on among their par- 
ind,at most, we can expect from this only phenomena of sound, 
baps of electricity. As for the necessity of a certain mass, to 
ft physical action, that is equally indispensable in chemistry, 
st way of expressing the general fact which lies at the bottom 
distinction is, perhaps, that in chemistry, one at least of the 
x)noemed must be in a state of extreme division ; while this is 
rom being a necessary condition of physical action that it is 
ID impediment to it. This is a proof of a real distinction 
I the two sciences, though it may not be a very marked one. 
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la the third place, the constitntion of bodies, — the arraogemen 

.,. , of their molecules, — may be chiuised» in ezhibitiiii 

ran'jtmeM or phvsical phenomena ; but the composition of thet 
«crm/x>fif i^/» molecules remains unchangeable : wnereas, in Chem 
istrr, not only is there always a change of state u on 
of the bodies concerned, but the mutual action of the bodies alter 
their nature ; and it is this alteration which constitutes the pheno 
luenon. 3Iany physical agents can. no doubt, work changes c^ com 
position and decomposition, if their operation be very energetic aoi 

f>rolouged ; and it is this which forms such connection as there i 
jetween the two sciences : but, at that point of activity, phyaici 
agencies pass the boundary, and become chemicaL 

Positive philosophy requires that we should draw off altogeihQ 
from the study of agents, to which it may be ima^ned that pheno 
inena are to be reterred Any number of persons may disooreri 
supposed agent, — as, for instance, the universal ether of moden 
philosophers, by which a variety of phenomena may be supposed ti 
i)e explained ; and we may not be able to disprove such an agencj 
But we have no more to do with modes of operation than widi tb 
nature of the IkkIics acted upon. We are concerned with phenomeu 
alone ; and what we have to ascertain is their laws. In departiiij 
from this rule, we leave behind us all the certainty and oonsuteoq 
of real science. 

Keeping within our true limits, then, we see that if chemici 
])henomena should be reduced by analysis into the form of pare!; 
]>hy6ical actions, — an achievement very possible to the preeeo 
generation of scientific men, — our fundamental distinction betwee 
the two sciences will not be shaken. It will still be true that in i 
chemical fact something more is involved than in a simply phynca 
one : namely, the characteristic alteration undergone by the mdA 
cular composition of the bodies, and therefore by the whole of thei 
])roperties. Such a distinction is secure amidst any scientific revdo 
tion that can ever happen. 

From these three considerations, taken together, we derive on 
Description dcscri ptiou of Plivsics. This science consists in study 
of Physics. ing the laws which regulate the general projwtie 
of bo<lies, commonly regarded in the mass, and always placed m cb 
cumstances which admit of their molecules remaining unaltered, aQ< 
generally in their state of aggregation. With a view to the greatcn* 
of all science, we must add that the aim of physical theories is t 
foresee, as exactly as possible, all the phenomena that will be exhibite 
by a body placed inany set of given circumstances,excluding, of corns 
such as could alter its nature. This is not the less true because ^ 
can rarely attain the prescribed aim. The imperfection is in oc 
knowledge alone. In estimating the true character of any scieno 
the only way is, first, to suppose the science perfect, and then 1 
study the fundamental difficulties presented by this ideal perfecUoi 
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Oar description shows us how much more complexity we shall find 
in physical toan in astronomical inquiries. In astronomy we study 
bodies, known to us only by sight, under two aspects ^^ 

only, their forms and motions. All considerations but "* 
these are excluded. But in Physics, on the contrary, the bodies we 
bave to study are recognized by all our senses, and are regarded 
imder an aggregate of general conditions, and therefore amidst a 
complication of relations. It is clear, not only that this science is 
mferior to astronomy, but that it would be impracticable if the ^oup 
of fundamental obstacles was not compensated for, up to a certain 
point, by the extension of our means of exploratioui We meet here 
the law, before laid down, that in proportion as phenomena become 
complicated they thereby become explorable under a proportionate 
variety of relations. 

Of the three procedures which constitute our art of observing, the 
last, Comparison, is scarcely more applicable here than Methods of 
with r^rd to astronomical phenomena. Its proper inquiry. 
application is, in fact, to the phenomena of organized bodies, as we 
roall see hereafter. But the other two methods are entirely suitable to 
Physics. Observation was, in astronomy, restricted to the use of a 
nngle sense ; but in Physics, all our senses find occupa- ^^^.^ . 
tion. Yet would Observation eflfect little without **^ 

the aid of Ex{)eriment, the regulated use of which is the great 
ittource of physicists in all questions that involve any complexity. 
This procedure consists in observing beyond the range ExvaimenL 
of natural circumstances ; — in placingbodies in artificial 
wuditions, expressly instituted to enable us to examine the action of 
the phenomena we wish to study under a particular point of view. 
We can see at once how eminently this art is adapted to physical 
'Searches ; and how it must there find its triumphs : since there are 
Wdly any bounds to our power of modifying bodies, for the purpose 
^ stadying their phenomena. In chemistry, experiment is commonly 
•opposed to be more complete than in any other department : but I 
think it is of a higher order in physics, for the reason that in chemis- 
tiy the circumstances are always artificially arranged, while in physics 
^ have the choice of natural or artificial circumstances ; and the 
pbiiosophical character of experimentation consists in choosing the 
freest possible case that will show us what we want. We have a 
^wfer ranee, and a choice of simpler cases, in physics than in chem- 
Utry; and in physics, therefore, is experiment supreme. 

The next great virtue of physics is its allowing the application of 
Idathematidu analysis, which enters into this science, Application of 
^nd at present goes no further ; — not yet, with real mathematical 
^cacy, into chemistry. It is less perfect in physics «»«'^«"- 
than in astronomy ; but there is still enough of simplicity and fixed- 
ness in physical phenomena to allow of its extended use. Its employ- 
ment may be direct or indirect :^-direct when we can seize the funda- 
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mental numerical law of phenomena, so as to make it the basis of a 
series of analytical deductions ; as when Fourier founded his theo^ of 
the distribution of heat on the principle of thermological action be- 
tween two bodies being proportionate to the difiference of their tem- 
{)eratures : and indirect, when the phenomena have been referred 
to some geometrical or mechanical laws ; when, however, it is not 
properly to physics that the analysis is applied, but to geometi; 
or mechanics. Such are the cases of reflection or refraction in the 
geonletrical relations ; and in the mechanical, the investigation of 
weight, or of a part of acoustics. In either case extreme care is 
requisite in the $rst appliciition, and the further development should 
be vigilantly regulated by the spirit of physical research. The 
domain of physics is no proper field for mathematical pastimeSi 
The best security would be in giving a geometrical training to phys- 
icists, who need not then have recourse to mathematicians, whose 
tendency it is to despise experimental science. By this method will 
that union between the abstract and the concrete be effected which 
will perfect the uses of mathematical, while extending the positive 
value of physical science. Meantime, the uses of analysis in phydci 
are clear enough. Without it we should have no precision, and no 
co-ordination ; and what account could we give of our study of heati 
weight, light, etc. ? We sliould have merely series of unconnected 
facts, in which we could foresee nothing but by constant recourse 
to experiment ; whereas, they now have a character of rationality 
which fits them for pur(K)ses of prevision. From the complexity of 
physical phenomena, however, the difficulty of the mathematical 
application is great. In some, a part of the essential conditions of 
the problem must be thrown out, to admit of its transformation into 
a mathematical question ; and hence the necessity for reserve in the 
onployment of analysis. The art of combining analysis and experi- 
ment, without subordinating the one to the other, is still almost 
unknown. It constitutes the last advance of the true method of 
l)hysical study ; and it will be developed when physicists, and not 
geometers, conduct the analytical process, and not till then. 

Having seen what is the object of Physics, and what the means 

Encpciopedi' ^^ investigation, we have next to fix its position in 

cai Bank of the scicutific hierarchy. 

Physics. rji|jg phenomena of Physics are more complicated 

than those of Astronomy; and Astronomy is the scientific basis 
and model of Physics, which cannot be effectually studied otherwise 
than through the study of the more simple and general science, fc 

Relation to tliis, WO individually follow the course of our race. 

Atironomy.^ It was by Astionomy that the positive spirit was 
introduced into natural philosophy, after it had been sufficiently 
developed by purely mathematical invest igationa Our individual 
education is in analogy with this: for we have learned from astron- 
omy what is the real meaning of the explanation of a phenomenon, 
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ithont aDj impracticable inquiry about its cause, first or final, 
: its mode of production. Pnysics should, more than the other 
itaral sciences, follow closely upon astronomy, because, after 
itronomy, its phenomena are less complex than any. 

Besides these reasons belonging to Method, there is the grand 
>ii8ideratioa that the theories of astronomy afford the only data 
ft the study of terrestrial physics. Our position in the solar 
rstem, and the motions, form, size, and equilibrium of the mass of 
ar world among the other planets, must be known before we can 
nderstand the phenomena going on at its surface. What could 
'e make of weight, for instance, or of the tides, without the data 
BTorded by astronomical science ? These phenomena indeed make 
!ie transition from astronomy to physics almost in- juiation to 
maible. In this way Physics is indirectly connected Mathematics. 
rith Mathematica There is also a direct connection, as some 
hysical phenomena have a geometrical and mechanical character, — 
B much as those of astronomy, though under a great complication 
f the circumstances. The abstract laws of space and motion must 
reTail as much in the one science as in the other. If the relation 
I thus unquestionable in the doctrine, it is not less so in the spirit 
pd method which we must bring to the study of physics. It must 
e ever remembered that the true positive spirit first came forth from 
be pure sources of mathematical science ; and it is only the mind 
bat has imbibed it there, and which has been face to face with the 
Bcid truths of geometry and mechanics, that can bring into full 
etion its natural positivity, and apply it in bringing the most 
omplex studies into the reality of demonstration. No other disci- 
line can fitly prepare the intellectual organ. We might further 
iy that, as geometrical ideas are more clear and fundamental than 
aecbanical ideas, the former are more necessary, in an educational 
oiae, to physicists than the latter, though the use of mechanical 
kaa is the more immediate and extended in physical science. 
Thus we see how we must conclude that the education of physicists 
dust be more complicated than that of astronomers. Both have 
leed of the same mathematical basis, and physicists must also 
lave studied astronomy, at least in a general way. And this, 
gain, assigns the position of their science. 

Its rank is equally clear, if we look in the opposite direction, — 
t the sciences which come after it 

It can hardly be by accident that, in all languages of thinking 
eoples, the word which originally indicated the juiatymto 
tudy of the whole of nature should have become the tf^rett. ^ ^ 
lame of the particular science we are now considering. AstronoliJ^ 
i, in fact, an emanation from mathematics. Every other natural 
cience was once comprehended under the term Physics ; and that 
which it is now restricted must be supreme over the rest. Its 
elation to the rest is just this : that it investigates the general 
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properties common to all bodies ; that is, the fundamental constito- 
tiou of matter ; while the other sciences exhibit the modificatioiu 
of those properties peculiar to each : and the study of those proper- 
ties in the general must, of course, precede that of their particiilar 
cases. In rec^ard to Physiology, for instance, it is dear that 
organized bodies are subject to the general laws of matter, thon \ 
laws being modified in their manifestations by the characteristic 
circumstances of the state of Life. The same is the case with 
Chemistry. Without admitting the questionable hypothesis under 
which some eminent men of our time refer all chemical phenomeDa 
to purely piiysical action, it is yet evident that the concurrence of 
physical iufiueuoes is indispensable to every chemical act. What 
could we make of any phenomenon of composition or decomposition, 
if we left out all data of weight, heat, electricity, etc. ? And how 
could we estimate the chemical power of these various agents with- 
out first knowing the laws of the general influence proper to each? 
Chemistry is closely dependent on Physics ; while Physics is whoUj 
indej)endent of Chemistry. 
As for the direct operation of this science on the human intellect 
Rfiutioii to ^^ ^^ ^^^ marked than that of the two natural sciences 
fiuman pro- wliich occupy the extremities of the scale, — astroDomj 
grcss, jjj^ J physiology, — which immediately contemplate 

the two great objects of human interest, — the Universe and Man: 
but one striking fact with regard to Physics is that it has been the 
great battle-ground between the old theological and metaphysical 
spirit and the positive philosophy. In Astronomy the positive 
philosophy took possession, and triumphed almost without opposi- 
tion, except about the earth's motion ; while in the domain of 
Physics the conflict has gone on for centuries ; a circumstance 
attributable to the imperfection of physical, in comparison witli 
astronomical science. 

Willi this science begins the exhibition of human power in 
Human poicfr i^odifyiug phenomena. In Astronomy, human inter- 
of modifying vcntiou was out of the qucstiou : in Physics it begins ; 
phenomena, ^^j ^^^ gj^^^U g^^ j^^^^ it bccomcs morc powerful as we 

descend the scale. This power counterbalances that of exact pre- 
vision which we have in astronomy, through its extreme simplicity. 
The one i)ower or the other, — the jwwer of foreseeing or of modi- 
fying, — is necessary to our out-growth of theological philosophy. 
Our prevision disproves the notion that phenomena proceed from a 
supernatural will, which is the same thing as calling them variable : 
and our ability to modify them shows that the powers under which 
they proceed are subordinated to our own. The first is the higher 
order of proof; but both are complete in their way, and certain 
to command, sooner or later, universal assent. The proof which 
Franklin afforded of human control over the lightning destroyed 
the religious terror of thunder as efiectually as the superstition 
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about comets was destroyed by the prevision of their return ; though 
tbe experiments by which Franklin established the identity of the 
lightning with the common electric discharge could be decisive only 
with physicists, while the generality of men could understand how 
the return of comets was foreseen. As the opposition between the 
theological and the positive philosophies becomes less simply 
evident, our power of intervention becomes more varied and ex- 
tended ; the amount of proof yielded in the two crises being equal 
in the eyes of men in general, though not strictly equivalent. 

In regard to the si>eculative rank of Physics, it is clear that it 
does not admit of prevision to any extent at all com- PrtcUion 
parable to that of astronomy, because it consists of imperfect, 
numerous branches, scarcely at all connected with each other, and 
concurring only in a feeble and doubtful way in its chief phenomena. 
We can therefore see only a little way forward ; often scarcely 
beyond the experiment in hand : but we shall see its speculative 
superiority to the sciences which come after it, when, in studying 
chemistry and physiology, we find another kind of incoherence 
existing among their phenomena, making prevision more imperfect 
still. The great distinction of Physics is that which has been 
referred to before, — that it instructs us in the art of Experiment. 
Philosophers must ascend to this source of experimentation, what- 
ever their special objects may be, to learn what are the spirit and 
conditions of true experimentation, and what the necessary pre- 
cautions. — Each of the sciences in the scale presents, besides the 
characters of the positive method which are common to them all, 
some indication appropriate to itself, which ought to characterit- 
be studied at its source, to be duly appreciated, tics of each 
Mathematical science exhibits the elementary con- *^*^"^^- 
ditions of positivity : astronomy determines the true study of Nature : 
physics teaches us the theory of experimentation : chemistry offers 
U8 the art of nomenclature : and physiology discloses the true 
theory of classification. 

I have deferred till now what I have to offer on the important 
subject of the rational construction and scientific use of hyiyotheses, 
regarded as a powerful and indispensable auxiliary Philosophy of 
to our study of nature. It is in the region of astrono- hypotiiesi*. 
my that I must take my stand in discussing this subject, though it 
was not necessary to advert to it while we were surveying that region. 
Hypothesis is abundantly employed in astronomy ; but there it may 
be said to prescribe the conditions of its own use, — so simple are 
the phenomena in question there. From thence do I think it 
necessary to derive, therefore, our conceptions of the character and 
rules of this valuable resource, in order to its employment in the 
other departments of natural philosophy. 

There are only two general methods by which we can get at the 
law of any phenomenon, — the immediate analysis of the course of 
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properties common to all bodies ; that is, the fundamental constii 

tion of matter ; while the other sciences exhibit the modificatio 

of those properties peculiar to each : and the study of those prop 

ties in the general must, of course, precede that of their particul 

cases. In re^rd to Physiology, for instance, it is clear tli 

organized bodies are subject to the general laws of matter, the 

laws being modified in their manifestations by the characteris 

circumstances of the state of Life. The same is the case wi 

Chemistry. Without admitting the questionable hypothesis unc 

which some eminent men of our time refer all chemical phenome 

to purely physical action, it is yet evident that the concurrenoe 

physical influences is indispensable to every chemical act. Wl 

could we make of any phenomenon of composition or decompodtu 

if we left out all data of weight, heat, electricity, etc. ? And b 

could we estimate the chemical power of these various agents wil 

out first knowing the laws of the general influence proper to ead 

Chemistry is closely dependent on Physics ; while Physics is who 

independent of Chemistry. 

As for the direct operation of this science on the human intelk 

Relation to ^^ ^^ '^^ marked than that of the two natural sciem 

;iu7fMi7i pro- which occupy the extremities of the scale, — astroDOi 

grcta, q^^ physiology, — which immediately contempl 

the two great objects of human interest, — the Universe and He 

but one striking fact with regard to Physics is that it has been ' 

great battle-ground between the old theological and metaphyn 

spirit and the positive philosophy. In Astronomy the posit 

])hilosophy took possession, and triumphed almost without opp 

tion, except about the earth's motion; while in the domain 

Physics the conflict has gone on for centuries ; a circumsta 

attributable to the imperfection of physical, in comparison « 

astronomical science. 

With this science begins the exhibition of human power 
Human jxncer Diodifying phenomena. In Astronomy, human in 
of mwiifyiny ventiou was out of the question : in Physics it begi 
phenomena. ^^^ ^^^ ^Yn\\\ see how it bccomos more powerful afi 
descend the scale. This power counterbalances that of exact ] 
vision which we have in astronomy, through its extreme simpli( 
The one power or the other, — the power of foreseeing or of mi 
fying, — is necessary to our out-growth of theological philoso[ 
Our prevision disproves the notion that phenomena proceed froi 
supernatural will, which is the same thing as calling them varial 
and our ability to modify them shows that the powers under wl 
they proceed are subordinated to our own. The first is the hif 
order of proof; but both are complete in their way, and cer 
to command, sooner or later, universal assent. The proof wl 
Franklin afforded of human control over the lightning destro 
the religious terror of thunder as effectually as the superstii 
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ibout comets was destroyed by the prevision of their return ; though 
the experiments by which Franklin established tlie identity of the 
lightning with the common electric discharge could be decisive only 
with physicists, while the generality of men could understand how 
the return of comets was foreseen. As the opposition between the 
theological and the positive philosophies becomes less simply 
evident, our power of intervention becomes more varied and ex- 
tended ; the amount of proof yielded in the two cases being equal 
in the eyes of men in general, though not strictly equivalent. 

In regard to the speculative rank of Physics, it is clear that it 
does not admit of prevision to any extent at all com- Prev\si<m 
parable to that of astronomy, because it consists of imperfect. 
nnmerous branches, scarcely at all connected with each other, and 
concurring only in a feeble and doubtful way in its chief phenomena. 
We can therefore see only a little way forward ; often scarcely 
b^ond the experiment in hand : but we shall see its speculative 
■nperiority to the sciences which come after it, when, in studying 
chemistry and physiology, we find another kind of incoherence 
cxiatiDg among their phenomena, making prevision more imperfect 
rtill. The great distinction of Physics is that which has been 
leferred to before, — that it instructs us in the art of Experiment. 
Philosophers must ascend to this source of experimentation, what- 
ever their special objects may be, to learn what are the spirit and 
conditions of true experimentation, and what the necessary pre- 
cautions. — Each of the sciences in the scale presents, besides the 
dwracters of the positive method which are common to them all, 
■Hne indication appropriate to itself, which ought to characurit- 
he rtudied at its source, to be duly appreciated. Ucaofcach 
Kathematical science exhibits the elementary con- *^*^"*^^ 
ditionsof positivity : astronomy deteimines the true study of Nature : 
phjgics teaches us the theory of experimentation : chemistry offers 
'tt the art of nomenclature : and physiology discloses the true 
theory of classification. 

I have deferred till now what I have to offer on the important 
lobject of the rational construction and scientific use of hypotheses^ 
^rded as a powerful and indispensable auxiliary philosophy of 
onr study of nature. It is in the region of astrono- hypothesis. 
Df that I must take my stand in discussing this subject, though it 
^as not necessary to advert to it while we were surveying that region, 
[jpothesis is abundantly employed in astronomy ; but there it may 
9 said to prescribe the conditions of its own use, — so simple arc 
le phenomena in question there. From thence do I think it 
icessary to derive, therefore, our conceptions of the character and 
lies of this valuable resource, in order to its employment in the 
her departments of natural philosophy. 

There are only two general methods by which we can get at the 
w of any phenomenon, — the immediate analysis of the course of 
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or pliilosoplier can show how untenable is the hypoihesis of anotber, 
but cannot establish his own ; and it would generally be easy to devise 
a third which might agree with both. It is tnie, physicists are 
now eager to declare that they do not attribute any intrinsic reality 
to these hypotheses ; and that they countenance them merely as indift- 
pensablc means for facilitating the conception and combination of 
phenomena. But we see here the working of an incomplete positivitj, 
which feels the inanity of such systems, and yet dares not sarrender 
them. But besides that it is scarcely possible to employ a fictitiom 
instrument as a reality without at times falling into the delusion d 
its reality, what rational ground is there for proceeding in such a 
way, when we have before us the procedure and achievementB of 
astronomical science, for a pattern and a promise ? These hypotheses 
explain nothing. For instance, the expansion of bodies by heat is 
not explained, — that is, cleared up, — by the notion of an imagioaiy 
fluid interposed between the molecules, which tends constantly to 
enlarge their intervals ; for we still have to learn how this supposed 
fluid came by its si)ontancous elasticity, which is, if anything, more 
unintelligible than the primitive fact. And so on, through the 
whole range. These hypotheses clear away no difficulties, but only 
make new ones, while tliey divert our attention from the true object 
of our inquiries. As for the plea that habit has so taken hold of the 
minds of inquirers, that they would be adrift if deprived of all their 
moorings at once, and that their language must be superseded by 
a wholly new one, I think tliis kind of difficulty is very much exag- 
gerated. We have seen, within half a century, how often men have 
contrived to pass from some physical systems to their opposites 
without being much hindered by obstacles of languaga There would 
be scarcely more difficulty in casting aside futile hypotheses ; and 
we might, as we see by existing examples, gradually substitute the 
real and {)ermanent meaning of scientific terms for the fanciful and 
variable interpretation. 

These fluids are nothing more than the old entities materialized. 
Bistort/ oftJu Whichever way we look at it, what is heat apart from 
second ciau, the warm body, light apart from the luminous body, 
— electricity apart from the electric body? Are they not pure 
entities, like thought apart from the thinking body, and digestion 
apart from the digesting body ? Here we have, instead of abstract 
beings, imaginary fluids deprived, by their very definition, of all 
material qualities, so that we cannot even suppose in them the limit 
of the most rarefied gas. If the descent of these from the old 
entities be not recognized, what filiation of ideas can ever be 
admitted ? The essential character of metaphysical conceptions 
is to attribute to properties an existence separate from the sub- 
stiince which manifests them. What does it matter whether we 
call these abstractions souls or fluids ? The origin is always the 
same ; and it is connected with that inquisition into the essence of 
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things which always characterizes the infancy of the human mind, 
occasioning, first, the conception of gods, which grew into that of 
Bonis, which became in time imaginary fluids. In all positive 
science, our understandings, unable to pass abruptly from the meta- 
physical to the positive stage, have travelled through this transition 
state of development. Metaphysics itself is the transition stage 
from theology to positive science ; but a secondary transition is also 
necessary, as we see by the fact ; a transition from metaphysical to 
positive conceptions. The mathematicians and astronomers have 
tttained the positive basis. The physicists, the chemists, the 
physiologists, and the social philosophers, are now in the last period 
of transition ; the physical inquirers, ready to pass up to the level 
of the astronomers and geometers, and all the others held back for 
a while by the complexity of their respective subjects ; as we shall 
see hereafter. This bastard positivism was the way out of the old 
metaphysical condition, in which men would, but for it, have been 
imprisoned to this day. Nascent science fiist humoured the con- 
Btitntional need, and then led us on by offering to our minds, in the 
place of the old scholastic entities, new entities, more tangible, which 
most by their nature introduce into our studies the contemplation 
of phenomena and their laws, restricting us to these more and more. 
This seems to have been the important temporary usQof this system 
of hypotheses ; to enable us to pass from the metaphysical to the 
positive stage. 

Astronomy has not been exempted from this transition state, any 
more than the other sciences ; but it was over so long , , ^ 

xi_ X "x • r Ai. t xi- 1- . " /n Astronomy, 

ago that it IS forgotten, — so few are those who are in- 
terested in the history of philosophy ! If we look back to the action 
of the human mind in* the seventeenth century, we shall see how 
geometers and astronomers were preoccupied with hypotheses of 
the kind we are considering. There is no better example of them 
than that famous conception, the Vortices of Descartes ; for it pre- 
sents clearly the three stages of existence common to them all ; the 
creation of the hypothesis, its temporary use, and its rejection when 
its purpose is answered. These vortices, so ridiculed by men who 
believe in caloric, ether, and electric fluids, helped us to a sound 
philosophy by introducing the idea of mechanism, where even Kepler 
had imagined only the incomprehensible action of souls and 

Snii. When the discussion bad attained the firm ground of 
(lestial Mechanics, founded ui)on the Newtonian theory, the in- 
flaenoe of the Cartesian hypothesis ceased to be progressive, and 
became retrograde. To the last, the Cartesian philosophers insisted, 
in arguments as plausible as those of our existing physicists, that 
it was impossible to philosophize without such a hypothesia They 
were answered in the only effectual way, by philosophizing in an- 
other mode : and the vortices were heard of no more when geometers 
and astronomers apprehended the true object of scientific studies. 
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The Cartesinn hypothesis contributed to the education of the human 
mind by leading it to see that we have nothing to do with the 
primitive agents, or mode of production of phenomena, bat only 
with their laws. If, in the other sciences, we have, as their pro- 
fcKsors assert, reached the stage of positivity, hypotheses like that 
of the vortices may be dismissed, as no longer needed to bring us 
out of the metaphysical state. As soon as they are needless, they 
become pernicious. 
The transition has been obvious elsewhere than in astronomy. 
It has taken place in the most advanced departments 
y«cf. ^j Physics; and especially with regard to Weight 
There was scarcely a philosopher, even long after Galileo's time, 
who had not some system to offer about the causes of the fiJl oi 
bodiea At that time, such hypotheses appeared the only method of 
studying weight ; but who hears of them now ? Acoustics was 
emancipated about the same time. The labours of Fourier will 
evidently release thermology ; and then there will remain only tlie 
study of light and of electricity ; * and no reason can be assigned 
for their exclusion from the general rule. The question will be 
regarded as settled henceforward by all who believe that the 
historical development of the human mind is subject to natural 
laws, determinate and uniform ; and such will admit, as the principle 
of the true theory of hypotheses, that every scientific bypothesie; to 
be a matter of judgment, must relate exclusively to the laws of 
phenomena, and never to their mode of production. 

Here we find, as in every analogous case of difficulty, the use of 

the comparative historical method which I have just employed. 

We shall enlarge on this hereafter: meantime, I must oner the 

observation that the philosophy of the sciences cannot be properly 

studied apart from their history ; and, conversely, that the history 

apart from the philosophy, would be idle and unintelligible. 

In reviewing the different departments of Physics, 1 shall follow 

Buieofar- ^'^® ^"'® which determines the order of the sciences 

rangement themselves : that is, I shall take them in the order 

t» Phytict, Qf ^Y^^ generality of their phenomena, their simplicity, 

the relative perfection of our knowledge of them, and their mutual 

dependence. Under this rule, we shall find that the departments 

that offer themselves first border upon Astronomy, and those that 

come last upon Chemistry. 

First will come Weight, in solids and fluids, regarded statically 
and dynamically. About this assigimient, there are no two opinions; 
weight being absolutely universal. Its phenomena are simple, in- 
dependent of otliers, and so exactly understood that science is here 
almost as positive as in astronomy, to which it is very nearly allied. 
Electric phenomena being the most opposite of all to those of weighty 

♦ In Electricity, the hypothesis of fluids is rapidly yielding before the ntionil 
of Polarity.— J. P. N. 
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n all these particulars, will come last ; and they are closely allied 
chemistry. Between them will come thermology, acoustics, and ' 

Ktics. Fourier put away, in his study of heat, all fantastic notions 
out imaginary fluids, and brought his subject up to such a point 
f positivity as to place it next to the study of gravity. Acoustics 
aight, perhaps, contest its place with thermology, but for the gener- 
lit^ of the phenomena of the latter. In regard to positivity, there 
B little to choose between them : but there are gaps in our know- 
edge of acoustics which also indicate the lower place for it Our 
►rder then is, — ^Barology, or the science of weight : ^^ 
hermology, or the science of heat : acoustics, optics, 
md electricity. But we must beware of attaching too much impor- 
aoce to this arrangement, which is really little better than arbitrary, 
lioagh as good as our present knowledge admits. We shall now 
ENTOoeed to a philosophical review of them, exempt from details ; 
having, in this chapter, analysed the proper object of Physics ; the 
modes of investigation appropriate to it ; its position in regard to 
the other sciences ; its influence upon the education of human 
leaaon ; its degree of scientific perfection ; its incomplete positivity 
al present ; the means of remedying this by a sound institution of 
hypotheses ; and finally, the rational distribution of its different 
departments. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BAROLOGT. 

Notwithstanding tlie advanced state of our means for the Btady 
of Barology, we have no complete theory of weight, but only frag- 
mentary portions of a theory, dispersed through treatises on ratioim 
mechanics or physics. It will be of great advantage to bring them 
together. 

The division of the subject is into two principal sections, sab- 

... divided into three ; the Statical and Dynamical coo- 

ivmons. gideration of weight, in its application to solids; 

liquids, and gases. Both philosophically and historically, this 

division is indicated. 

SECTION I. 

STATICS. 

Taking the statics of gravity first, we must point out that we owe 
statics of our elementary notions of positive barology to Archi- 
Orarity. BQcdes. He first clearly established that the statical 
effort produced in a body by gravity, — that is, its weight, — ^is en- 
tirely independent of the form of the surface, and depends only on 
^. the vohime, as long as the nature and constitution of 

^' the body remain unchanged. This may appear to us 
very simple ; but it is not the less the true germ of a leading pro- 
I)osition in natural philosophy, which was perfected only at the end 
of the last century ; namely, that not only is the weight of a body 
independent of its form, and even of its dimensions, but of the mode 
of aggregation of its particles, and of all variations which can occur 
in their composition, even by the different vital operations; in a 
word, that this quality is absolutely unalterable, except by the cir- 
cumstance of its disUince from the centre of the earth. Archimedes 
could take none but geometrical circumstances into the account; 
but, in this elementary relation, his work was complete. He not 
only discovered that, in homogeneous masses, the weight is always 
in proportion to the volume ; but he disclosed the best means 
of measuring, in solid bodies, by his famous hydrostatic principle 
the specific coeflBcient which enables us to estimate, according to 
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, the weight and volume of the body, by means of each other. 

\ to him too the idea of the centre of gravity, together with 

it development of the corresponding geometrical theory. 

ihis view, all problems respecting the equilibrium of solids 

aded in the domain of rational mechanics : so that, except 

ortant relation of weight to masses, which could be fully 

)nly to the modems, Archimedes ought to be regarded as 

) founder of statical barology, in relation to solids. There ^ 

Bver, another leading idea which was not clear in the time 

limedes, though it became so soon afterwards ; that of the 

the direction of gravity, which men spontaneously considered 

Qstant, and which the school of Alexandria ascertained to vary 

ace to place, always being perpendicular to the surface of the 

id glooe ; a discovery which is evidently due to astronomy, 

;h alone the means are offered of manifesting and measuring, 

[Mtrison, the divergence of verticals. 

ncients had no accurate ideas about the equilibrium of liquids; 

;himedes contemplated only the equilibrium Ccuesof 

s sustained by liquids. His principle did not iiquid$, 

as with us, from an analysis of the pressure of the liquid 

the vessel containing it, thus disclosing the total force 
id by the liquid in sustaining the weight. The theory of 
bing liquids is to be ascribed to the modems, 
mathematical character of fluids is that their molecules are 
ely independent : and the geometrical character of liquids is 
3y are absolutely incompressibla Neither of these is strictly 
The mutual adherence of fluid molecules now forms an 
ing section of physics ; and, as for the compressibleness of 

it was indicated by several phenomena, — especially the trans- 
. of sound by water, — and it is now proved by unquestionable 
lenta The contraction as yet producible is very small ; and 
lot know what law the phenomenon follows, in its relation to 
in of pressure. But this uncertainty does not affect the theory 
quilibrium of natural liquids, owing to the extreme smallness 
condensation. In the same way, imperfect fluidity is no 
ice, provided the mass has a certain extension. We may 
re put aside these exceptions, and proceed to consider the 
riom of gravitating liquids, in the two cases in which thev 
died : in a mass so limited that the verticals are parallel, 
8 the ordinary case ; or in a great mass, as that of the sea, in 
ire have to allow for the variable direction of gravity. 
16 first case, there is clearly no difficulty about the surface : 
\ whole question is of the pressure against the ^^ ^ 
ig vessel. Stevinus, following the principle of 
ledes, showed that the pressure upon a horizontal boundary, or 
always equal to the weight of the liquid column of the same 
liich should issue at the surface of equilibrium : and he after- 

I. N 
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wards resolved into this the case of an inclined boundary, by deoom- 
]>08ing it into horizontal elements, as we now do. From this it 
appeared that the pressure is always equal to the weight of a Tcrtical 
coliftnn whicli should have the proposed boundary for its base; and 
tor its height that of the surface of equilibrium above the centre 
of gravity of this boundar}'. According to that, the iDfinitesimal 
analysis enables us easily to calculate the pressure against any definite 
portion of any curved surface: The most interesting physical result 
is the estimate of the total pressure supported by the whole of the 
vessel, which is necessarily equivalent to the weight of the liquid it 
contains. The equilibrium of floating bodies is only a simple appli- 
cation of this rule of measurement of pressure. The immersed pert 
of the solid is a boundary ; and it is clear that the pressure of the 
liquid to sustain the body is equivalent to a vertical force equal to 
the weight of the displaced fluid, and applied to the centre of ^ravitf 
of the immersed portion. This rule is precisely the principle oif 
Archimedes. The main problem was geometrically treated by him. 
The only really difficult research in this matter relates to the oon* 
ditions of stability of this equilibrium, and the analysis of the oecii- 
lations of the bodv floating round its stable position ; and this isoDe 
of the most complex applications of the dynamics of solida If the 
question was of the vertical oscillations of the centre of gravity, the 
Htudy would be easy, because we can estimate at once the way in 
which the pressure increases as the body is further immersed, and 
diminishes as it rises, tending always to a return to the primitite 
state. But it is otherwise with oscillations from rotation, whetherof 
rolling or pitching, the theory of which is a matter of much interest 
in naval art. Here, the mathematical difficulties of the problem can 
l)e met only by abstracting the resistance and agitation of the liquid; 
and the labours of geometers become merely mathematical exercises, 
of no practical use. 

The question of the equilibrium of the vast liquid masses which 
compose the greater part of the earth's surface is clearly 
tcond case, connected with the general theory of the form of the 
planets : but difficulties, unconnected with the figure of the planetfli 
intervene, and cannot be entirely surmounted. Bational hydrostatics 
shows us that equilibrium is possible when there is the same density 
at all points equally distant from the earth's centre ; a conditioa 
which is impossible under our variety of temi)eratures in different 
l)Ositions. There is no rational result from any practicable study of 
currents, of varying temperatures, of the compressibleness of liquids, 
all of which, though following unknown laws, are necessary to the 
solution of the })roblem. We have no better resource, at present^ than 
in empirical studies : and these, which belong more to the natural 
history of the globe than to physics, are very imi>erfect. 

The theory of tides will hereafter, when sciences and their 
arrangements are more perfected, take its place in the department 
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'barology. The periodical disturbances of the equilibrium of the 
sean are a proper subject for study in connection with terrestrial 
ravity ; and it can make no difference that the cause of those per- 
irbations is found in the planetary system. 
In studying the third question of equilibrium, that of gases, we 
leet with a difficulty which does not pertain to that 
: solids and liquids ; — we have to discover the grav- ^* ojgtues, 
J of the general medium in which we live. In the case of liquids, 
e have only to weigh an empty vessel, and then the same vessel 
lied ; whereas, in the case of the atmosphere, a vacuum cannot be 
iieated but by artificial means, which must themselves be founded 
i a knowledge of the weight of the medium to be weighed. The 
ict can be ascertained only by indirect means ; and those are 
eriTed from the theories of pressure wliich we have been noticing. 
levinns was not thinking of the atmosphere in elaborating his 
!ieoTy; but, as it answered for heterogeneous liquids, it must 
Diwer for the atmosphere. From that date, the „. 
deans for ascertaining the equilibrium of the atmos- ** 
»here» in a positive manner, were provided. Galileo projected the 
vork, in his last years ; and it was well executed by his illustrious 
liaciple, Torricelli. He proved the existence and measurement of 
itmospheric pressure by showing that this pressure sustained dif- 
ferent liquids at heights inversely proportioned to their densities. 
Keit» Pascal established the necessary diminution of this pressure 
atmcreasing heights in the atmosphere ; and Guericke's invention 
rf the air-pump, an inevitable result of Torricelli's discovery, gave 
m direct demonstration in the power of making a vacuum, and 
coDsequently of estimating the specific gravity of the air which 
vurroonds us, which had hitherto been only vaguely computed. 
The creation and improvement of instruments of observation is an 
ioTariable consequence of scientific discovery; and, in this case, 
tile fraits are the barometer and the air-pump. 

One condition remained, before we could apply the laws of hydro- 

^tics to atmospheric equilibrium. We had to learn the relation 

Wween the density of an elastic fluid and the pressure which it 

*q)port& In liquids (supposed incompressible) the two pheno- 

l&ena are mutually independent ; whereas, in gases they are inevit- 

^y connected : and herein lies the essential difference between 

tie mechanical theories of the two fluids. The discovery of this 

elementary relation was made about the same time by Mariotte in 

France and Boyle in England. These illustrious philosophers 

proved by their experiments that the different volumes successively 

oocapied by the same gaseous mass are in an inverse ratio to the 

Sffereot pressures it receive& This law has since been verified by 

(icreasiog the pressure to nearly that of thirty atmospheres ; and 

t has been adopted as the basis of the whole Mechanics of gas an& 

Upoiirs. But we must beware of accepting it as the mathematical 
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expresHion of the reality ; for it is evidently the nine thing as 
regarding elastic fluids as always equally compressible, howefer 
compressed they may already be ; or, conversely, as always eqoallj 
dilatable, however dilated they may already be : — suppositions 
which cannot be indefinitely extended. But thus it is, more or less, 
with all the laws we have ascertained in our study of nature. Thej 
approximate, within narrow limits, we mnst suppose, to the mathe- 
matical reality : but they are not that reality itself, even in the 
grand instance of gravitation. These laws are sufficient for our nse 
and guidance ; and that is all the result that positive science pre- 
tends to. 

Under the law of Mariotte and Boyle, the theory of atmospheric 
Condition of equilibrium falls into the department of Rational 
the problem, Meclianics. We see at once that the air can no more 
l)e in a state of real equilibrium than the ocean ; and so much the 
further from it as heat expands air more than water. Yet we most 
conceive of the partial equilibrium of a very narrow atmospheric 
column, to form a just general idea of the mode of diminution in 
regard to the density and pressure of the different strata. PuttiDg 
aside considerations of heat, and the small effects of gravitation in 
such a case, we see that density and pressure must diminish in a 
geometrical progression for altitudes increasing in arithmetical pro- 
gression : but this abstract variation is retard^ by the diminishing- 
heat of the loftier atmospheric strata, which makes each stratum 
more dense than it would be from its position. Here, therefore, 
we are stopped by the intervention of a new element which we do 
not understand, — the law of the vertical variation of atmospheric 
temperatures, — our ignorance of which can be supplied only hj 
inexact and uncertain expedients. Great caution is necessaiy in 
using Bouguer's method of measuring altitudes by the barometer; 
a method very ingenious, but depending on such complex and un- 
certain conditions, and requiring sometimes so much delay, that it 
is even preferable, when circumstances permit, to enter upon » 
geometrical measurement, which has so greatly the advantfl^ in 
certainty. Yet, considered by itself, the method of measurement 
by the barometer is valuable for its contributions to our knowledge 
of the surface reliefs of our globe. 

SECTION II. 

DYNAMICS. 

We have now to consider the laws of notion of gravitating bodies; 
and of Solids, in the first place. 

The last elementary notion about gravity, — that of the necessary 
proportion between weight and mass, — which was still wanting to 
statical barology, was established by the admirable observation that 
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II bodies in a vacnum fall through the same space in the same time. 
Proceeding from this, we must examine the discovery of the laws of 
lotion produced by gravity. We shall find herein, 
ot only the historical origin of physics, but the most ^' 

effect method of philosophizing of which the science admits. 
JTistotle observed the natural acceleration of bodies in their fall ; 
ut he could not discover the law of the case, for want of the 
lementary principles of rational dynamics. His hypothesis, that 
le velocity increases in proportion to the space traversed, was 
lansible, till Galileo found the true theory of varied motions. 
i/lien Galileo had discovered the law that the velocity and the 
Nice traversed were necessarily proportioned, the one to the time, 
id the other to its square^ he showed how it could be verified in 
ro ways ; by the immediate observation of the fall, or by retarding 
le descent at will by the aid of a sufficiently inclined plane, — 
llowance being made for the friction. An ingenious instrument, 
hich affords a convenient verification, was afterwards offered by 
ktwood : it retards the descent, while leaving it vertical, by com- 
elling a small mass to move a very large one in that direction. 

By this one law of Galileo, all the problems relating to the 
lotions of falling bodies resolve themselves into questions of rational 
lynamics. They, indeed, compelled its formation, in the seventeenth 
entnry; as, in the eighteenth, questions of celestial mechanics 
horoughly developed it In all that relates to the motion of trans- 
ation of a body in space, this study is due to Galileo, who established 
lie theory of the curvilinear motion of projectiles — allowance being 
Diide for the resistance of the- air. All attempts, however, to ascer- 
taio the effect of this resistance have hitherto been in vain ; and 
|berefore the study of the real motion of projectiles is still extremely 
bperfect 

As for the motions that gravity occasions in bodies that are not 
i6e in space, — the only important case is that of a body confined to 
^ given curve. It constitutes the problem of the pendulum, which 
^6 have already considered, as the immortal achievement of 
liiyghen& Its practical interest, as the basis of the most perfect 
hronometry, presented itself first : but it has besides furnished two 
eneral consequences, very essential to the progress of barology. 
Irst, it enabled Newton to verify the proportion of weight to mass 
ith much more exactness than would have been possible by the 
q)eriment of the fall of bodies in a vacuum ; and, in the second 
lace, the pendulum has enabled us, as we saw before, to observe the 
ifferences of the universal gravity at different distances from the 
irth's centre. It is by the use of this method that we are con- 
Dually adding to our knowledge of the measure of gravity at various 
Hots on the globe, and, therefore, of the figure of the earth. 
In these different sections of dynamical barology, solid bodies ^e 
garded as points, — considerations of dimensions being discarded : 
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but a new order of difficultly arises when we have tf^^oonsideif tbe 
partlclefl of which the body is really formed. With re^rd to cases 
of restricted motion, as the pendulum, the thing to be ^one is to 
find out under what Iaw« the different points o? the body modify 
the unequal times of their respective oscillations, so that the whole 
may oscillate as one point, real or ideal. This law, discovered by 
Huyghens, and afterwards obtained by James BemouiUi m a more 
scientific manner, easily transforms the compound intb've simple 
pendulum, when the moment of inertia of the body is known. The ' 
study of the pendulum is involved in all the questions of tbe 
dynamics of solids. To give it the last degree of precision, it is 
necessary to consider the resistance of the air, though that resistance 
is small in comparison with the case of projectilea This is done, 
with ease and certainty, by comparing theoretical oscillations with 
real ones, exposed to the resistance of the air ; when, of course, the 
diiTerence between the two gives the amount of that resistance. 

We have seen enough of the difficulties of hydrodynamics to 

understand that the part of dynamicd barolc^ which 

relates to fluids must still be very imperfect In tbe 

case of the gases, and especially of the atmosphere, next to nothing 

has been attempted, from the sense of the impracticable nature d 

the inquiry. The only analysis which has been proceeded with, 

Ca fv vA^ ^^ regard to liquids, is that of their flow by very 

ait Of xqu , gjjjj^jj QrifiQgg ju ^^g bottom Or sides of a vessel : that 

is, the purely linear motion, mathematically presented by Daniel 
Bernouilli, in his celebrated hypothesis of the parallelism of lamios. 
Its principal result has been to demonstrate the rule, empirically 

f)roposed by Torricelli, as to the estimate of the velocity of tbe 
iquid at the orifice, as equal to that of a weight falling from tbe 
entire height of the liquid in the vessel. Now, this rule has been 
reconciled with observation, even on the supposition of an invariable 
level, only by an ingenious fiction, suggested by the singular pheno- 
menon of the contraction of the liquid filament. The case of a 
variable level is scarcely entered upon yet ; or any which involves 
the form and size of the orifice. As for more complex cases, — ^their 
theory is yet entirely in its infancy. * 

From this cursory review of Barology we may carry away some 
idea of its spirit, and of the progress of which it admits. Imi)erfect 
as our survey has been, we may perceive that this first province of 
Physics is not only the purest, but the richest. We may obserTe 
in it a character of rationality, and a degree of co-ordination which 
we shall not meet with in other parts of the science. It is because 

* The subjects here spoken of by M. Comte have recently receiTed remaribWe 
elucidation through experiments entered upon chiefly by the instrumentality of tbe 
** British Association for the Advancement of Science/' There cannot be much hope, 
in the preseut state of our knowledge, of ascending otherwise than empirically 
towards any general law or rules which wiU either comprehend phenomena, or be o( 
use in practice. — J. P. N. ' 
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we look for #* consistency and precisiw almost like those that we 
find in astrMbmy that we consider barology so imperfect as we do. 
It has long attained its position of positivity : there is no one of its 
snbdivisiaDS which is not at least sketched out : all ExitUng stau 
the general means of investigation, Observation, of Barology, ^ 
Experiment, and Comparison, have been successively applied to it ; 
ana thus its future prc^jprcss depends only on a more complete 
bannoiiy^Jetween these three methods, and on a more uniform and 
close coitA>ination between the mathematical spirit and the physical. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THEBMOLOGT. 

Next to the phenomeDa of gravity, those of heat are, onqaestioo' 
ably, the most universal in the province of Physics. Throughout 
the economy of terrestrial nature, dead or living, the function o( 

heat is as important as that of gravity, of which it is 
i na ure, ^j^^ ^j^j^j antagonist The consideration of grayitf 

presides over the geometrical and mechanical study of bodies : 
while that of heat prevails in its turn, when we investigate deeper 
modifications, relating to either the state of aggregation or the com- 
position of molecules : and finally, vitality is subordinated to it 
The intelligent application of heat constitutes the chief action of 
man upon nature. Thus, after barology, thermology is, of all the 
parts of physics, the one which most deserves our study. 

The earliest scientific observations in thermology are almost eb 
old as the discoveries of Stevinus and Galileo on gravity, the inven- 
tion of the thermometer having taken place at the banning of the 
seventeenth century : but, owing to the complication of its pheno- 

mena, it has always been far distanced by barology. 
w </ry. ^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ seventeenth century, the indications 

of the thermometer could not be compared, for want of two fixed 

Sdnts, the necessity for which was, at that time, pointed out by 
ewton. The greatest difference between the two studies, however, 
was in their spirit. While philosophers were already inquiring, 
with regard to weight, what were its phenomena and their laws, 
those who were studying heat were looking for the nature of fire, 
and reducing the facts of the case to something merely episodical. 
It was only at the end of the last century, that the great discovery 
of Black imparted anything of a scientific character to thermology, 
while barology was almost as much advanced as it is now. Oar 
philosophers still entertain some of the old chimeras ; but now very 
loosely, and, as they say, to facilitate the study of the phenomena. 
The labours of Fourier, however, must soon establish a thoroughly 
scientific method ; and this result cannot but be aided by the fact 
that the two great modern hypotheses about the nature of heat are 
in direct collision. It is certain that, of all the provinces of physics, 
thermology is the nearest to a complete emancipation from the 
anti-scientific spirit. 
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Of all tilt branches of Physics which admit Math^ttuitical 
Daljsis, this is the one which exhibits the most juiationto 
ecial application of ItL Barology ent6|:s into the Ji/fathemaHea. 
"ovince cl rational mechanics ; and 00/ in a less degree, does 
onstics. The analytical t)K(ory oflnat now t)ffers a scientific 
laracter as satisfactory as Ihi^ of gravity and sound ; and it may 
) treaty as a dependeiM|t., of abstract Mechanics, without any 
sort ta dbimerical hypotlines. Our present business is, however, 
ith the purely physical study of Heat. 

SECTION I. 

MUTUAL THEBHOLOGICAL INFLUENCE. 

Physical thermology consists of two parts, distinct, but nearly 
mnected. ^The first relates to the mutual influence „ 
I two bodfes in altering their respective tempera- ^^ 
iie& The second consists in the study of those alterations : that 
; of the modifications or entire change which the physical consti- 
ition of bodies may undergo in consequence of their variations of 
maperature, stopping at the point at which chemistry intervenes, 
-that is, where the molecular composition becomes affected. The 
rst of these consists in the theory of warming and cooling. 

No thermological effect is produced between bodies of precisely 
le same temperature. The action begins when the nrgt .- Mutual 
smperatures become unequal. The warmer body infiumce, 
ben raises the temperature of the cooler ; and the cooler depresses 
tiat of the warmer, till, sooner or later, they reach a common tem- 
eratore. Though the final state may usually be at an unequal 
istance from the two extremes, action is not, properly speaking, 
lie less truly equivalent to reaction in a contrary direction. This 
ase again divides itself into two. The bodies may act at a distance, 
Teater or smaller ; or they may be in contact. The first case cou- 
fcttntes what is called the radiation of heat 

The direct communication of heat between two isolated bodies 
ras long4 denied by philosophers, who regarded the air, or some 
ther medium, as indispensable to the effect. But there is now no 
loabt about it ; as thermological action takes place in a vacuum : 
lid the small density and conducting power of the air could not 
cooant for the effects observed in the majority of ordinary cases. 
rhis action, like that of gravity, extends, no doubt, to all distances, 
s conformity to the fundamental approximation between these two 
reat phenomena, pointed out by Fourier : for we can conceive of 
be planets of our system as exerting an appreciable mutual influ- 
Doe in this respect: and it seems as if the temperature of the whole 
dar system were attributable to the thermometrical equilibrium 
» which all the parts of the universe are for ever tending. 
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The first law relating to such an action consbts in its rectilinear 
Badiaiion propagation. Though the term radiation has been 
t^mat. connected with untenable hypotheses, we may retain 
it, provided we carefully restrict it to the meaning that it is in a 
right line that two i)oints act thermologically on eax^h other. It 
thus implies that in placing bodies to prevent this mutual action 
between two others, the absorbing body must be placed in a right 
line. — This radiating heat can be reflected like light, and in oxxt 
forniity with the same rule : and it undergoes the same refractioos 
as light, with some modifications. — Another question about this 
action relates to the influence of the direction of radiation considered 
in regard to the surface of either the warming or the warmed body. 
The experiments of Leslie, confirmed by the mathematical results 
of the cose, have esUiblished that, in either case, the intensity of the 
action is greater as the rays approach the perpendicular, and that 
it varies in proportion to the sine of the angle that they form with 
each surface. — The last consideration, and the most important, is 
the difference of temperatures between the two bodies. When tiiis 
difference is not very great, the intensity of the action is in precise 
proportion to it : but this relation appeal's to cease when the tem- 
peratures become very unequal. 

When the radiation is not direct^ but transmitted through an 
intermediate body, the conditions just noticed become complicated 
with new circumstances relating to the action of the interposed body. 
We owe to Saussure a fine series of experiments — ^hardly varied 
enough, however — upon the effect of a set of transparent covei^ngs 
in changing remarkably the natural mode of accumulation or dis- 
persion of lieat whether radiant or obscure. More recently, M. 
Melloni has pointed out an essential distinction between the trans- 
mission of heat and that of light, in proving that the most translucent 
bodies are not always those through which heat passes most easily; 
as was previously supjwsed. 

It is well for physicists to separate the radiation of heat from its 
Propagation propagation by contact, for analytical purposes ; but 
by Contact. jt Ja evident that the separation cannot be found in 
nature. They are always found in connection, however unequally. 
Besides that the atmosphere can hardly be absent, and is always 
establishing an equilibrium of heat between bodies that are apart, 
it is clear that it is only the state of the surface that can be dete^ 
mined by radiation. The interior parts, which have as much to do 
with the final condition as the surface, can grow warmer or cooler 
only by contiguous and gradual propagation. Thus, no real case 
can be analysed by the study of its radiation alone. And again, 
the action by contiict of two bodies can take place only in those 
small portions which are in contact, while the bodies are acting 
upon each other by the radiation of all the rest of their surfaces. 
Thus, though the two modes of action are really distinct, the 
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analysis of either is rendered extremely difficult by their perpetual 
combination. •: 

Of the three conditions noticed above, relating to the action 
exerted at a distance, the only one which- applies equally to the pro- 
iM^tion of heat by contaol is the difference of temperatures. Tlie 
temperature of the parts in question can have so little inequality, 
that the law which makes the action increase in proportion to the 
di£Eeren(^ may be regarded almost as an exact expression of the 
fact As for the law relating to direction, it probably subsists here 
too, though we cannot be perfectly assured of ft. But that law 
which relates to the distance must be totally changed ; for, on the 
one hand, the action of the almost contiguous particles cannqt be 
nearly so great as the variations which we are able to estimate 
woold lead us to suppose ; and, on the other hand, when we com- 
pare the various small intervals between them, the diminution is 
oertainly much more rapid than in the case of distant bodies. 

Whatever maybe the mode of the warming and cooling of respective 
bodies, the final state which is established under the laws just 
noticed is numerically determined by three essential coefficients, 
proper to every natural body, as its specific gravity is in barology. 

Under the old term condtwdbUity, two properties were con- 
founded, which Fourier separated, giving them the conductibUU 
names of penetrability and permeMlity ; the first 
signifying that by which heat is admitted at the surface, or dispersed 
from it, and the other that by which the changes at the surface are 
propagated through the interior. Permeability de- . 

pends altogether on the nature of the body and its state ^i^aMUy, 
of aggregation. The differences of bodies in this respect have 
always b^n open to observation ; for instance, the rapid propagation 
of heat in metallic bodies in comparison with coal, which may be 
burning at one point and scarcely warm a few inches off, while the 
heat rapidly pervades the whole body of metal. It varies with the 

gysical constitution of bodies, so diminishing in fluids that even 
imford went so far as to deny permeability in them altogether, 
ascribing the propagation of heat in them to interior agitation. 
This wa^ mistake ; but permeability is very weak in liquids, and 
weaker still in gases. As to i)enetrability, while pgndrabiiu 
partly depending on the state of aggregation of bodies, ^' 

it depenas much more on the state of their surfaces, — on colour, 
polish, and the regularity in which radiation in various directions, 
can take place, and divers other modifications : and it changes in the 
same surface as it is exposed to the action of different media. 

Strictly speaking, the different degrees of these two kinds of 
condnctibility cannot affect the final thermological state of the two 
bodies, but only the time at which it is reached. Yet, as real 
questions often become mere questions of time, it is clear that if the 
mequalities are very marked, they must affect the intensity of the 
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phenomena under study ; for instance, where the permeability is so 
feeble that the requisite interior heat cannot be obtained in time, 
but by applying such heat to the surface as will break or burn it ; 
in which case, the phenomenon cannot take place ; or not within est 
practicable time. In general, the more perfect both kinds of 
conductibility, the better the bodies will obey the laws of thermologi- 
cal action, at a distance or in contact. It would therefore be ve^ 
important to measure the ralue of these two coefficients for all 
bodies under study : but unhappily such estimates are at presoit 
extremely imperfect. The business was vague enough, of coune, 
when the two kinds of conductibility were confounded ; but Fourier 
has taught us how to estimate permeability directly, and, of coone, 
penetrability indirectly, by subtracting the permeability from the 
total of conductibility. But the application of his methods is as 
yet hardly initiated. 

One consideration, that of specijic heat, i-emains to be noticed, as 

s cifichtoL c^^^^r'*'"^ to regulate the results of thermological 
action. Whether under conditions of equal weight, or 
of equal volume, the different substances consume distinct quantities 
of heat to raise their temperature equally. This property, of which 
little was known till the latter half of the last centuiy, depends, 
like {)ermeability, only in a less degree, on the physical constitutioQ 
of bodies, while it is independent of the state of their surfaces. It 
must considerably affect the equalized temperature common to two 
bodies, which cannot be equally different from the primitive tem- 
perature of each, if they differ from each other in the point of their 
specific heat. Physicists have achieved a good deal in the estimate 
of specific heat. The best method is that of experiment with the 
calorimeter, invented by Lavoisier and Laplace, for its measure- 
ment. The quantity of heat consumed by any body at a deter- 
minate elevation of temperature, is estimated by the quantity of ice 
melted by the heat it gives out in its passage from the highest to the 
lowest temperature. The apparatus is so contrived as to isolate the ex- 
])eriment from all thermological action of the vessel and of the medium; 
and thus the results obUiiiied are as precise as can be desired. 

These are the three coefficients which serve to fix the final tempera- 
tures which result from the thermological equilibrium of bodies. 
Till we know more of the laws of their variations, it is natural to 
su])pose them essentially uniform and constant : but it would not 
be rational to conceive of conductibility as identical in all directions^ 
in all bodies, however their structure may vary in different directions; 
and specific heat probably undergoes changes at extreme tempera- 
tures, and especially in the neighbourhood of those wiiich determine 
a new state of aggregation, as some experiments already seem to 
indicate. However, these modifications are still so uncertain and 
obscure, that physicists cannot be blamed for not keeping them, at 
this day, perpetually in view. 
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SECTION II. 

CONSTirUENT OPANGES BY HEAT. 

second part of thermology is tiiat which relates to the altera- 
^nsed by heat in the physical constitution of o,^^^ w 
These alterations are of two Knds; changes constuumt' 
.me, and the production of a new state of aggA- ?J^" ^ 

; and this is the part of thermology of whidi- ' 
I least ignorant. 

se phenomena are independent of those of itorming and oool- 
ongh they are found together. When we heat any substance, 
▼ation of temperature is determined solely by the portion of 
>DSumed, the rest of which (often the greater part), insensible 
thermometer, is absorbed to modify the physical constitution. 
3 what we mean when we say that a portion of ^^ 
as become latent; a term which we may retain, ' *' 

I it was originally used in connection with a theory 'about the 
I of heat. This is the fundamental law discovered by Black, 
ervation of the indisputable cases in which a physical modi- 
Q takes place without any change of temperature in the modi- 
)dy. When the two effects coexist, it is much more difficult 
lyse and apportion them. 

sidering first the laws of change of volume, it is a general 
diat every homogeneous body dilates with heat chanffe of 
»ntracts with cold ; and the fact holds good with volume. 
geneous bodies, such as organized tissues especially, in regard 
ir constituent parts. There are very few exceptions to this 
nd those" few extend over a very small portion of the ther- 
trical scale. The principal anomaly however being the case 
ber, it has great importance in natural history, though not 
in abstract physics, except from the use that philosophers have 
of it to procure an invariable unity of density, always at com- 
These anomalies, too rare and restricted to invalidate any 
il law, are sufficient to discredit all d priori explanations of 
sions and contractions, according to which every increase of 
rature should cause an expansion, and every diminution a 
ictiou, contrary to the facts. 

ids dilate less than liquids, under the same elevation of tempera- 
and liquids than gases ; and not only when the same substance 
I through the three states, but also when different substances 
ciployed. The expansion of solids proceeds, as far as we know, 
perfect uniformity. We know more of the case of liquids, 

is rendered extremely important from its connection with the 
.heory of the thermometer, without which all thermological 
ies would be left in a very dubious state. Experimental 
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devised by Dulong and Petit, liave shown that for above three hnn- 
dred centigrade degrees the expansion of the niercary follows an 
exactly uniform course, — equal increase of volume being produced 
by heat able to melt equal weighty of ice at zero. Tliis is the Mily 
case fully established ; but we have reason to .-believe that tlie nde . 
extends to that of all liquids. The most marked case of such regu- 
larity is that of gases. Not only does the expansion take plaoo bf 
equal gradations, as usually in liquids and solids, but it affects aUi , 
gases alike. Gases differ from each other, like liquids and solid^i^ 
in their density, their specific heat, and their permeability; yettbey ' 
all dilate uniformly and equally, their volume increasing three- 
eighths, from the temperature of melting ice to that of boiling 
water. Vapours are like gases in this particular, as in so many 
others. These are the simple general laws of the expansion of elastic 
fluids, discovered at once by Gay-Lussac at Paris, and Dalton at 
Manchester. 
Changt in ttau Ncxt, wc havc to uoticc the chauges produced \sj 
of aygregaiion. i,eat in the State of aggregation of bodiea 
Solidity and fluidity used to be regarded as absolute Qualities of 
bodies ; whereas, we now know them to be relative, ana are e?en 
certain that all solid bodies might be rendered fluid if we could 
apply heat enough, avoiding chemical alteration. In the convene 
way, we used to suppose that gjises must preserve their elasticify, 
through all degrees of cooling and of compression ; whereas Buanr 
and Faraday have shown us that most of them easily become liquid, 
when they are seized in their nascent state ; and there is every reason 
to believe that by a due combination of cold and pressure, they may 
be always liquefied, even in their developed state. Under this view, 
therefore, different substances are distinguished only by the different 
parts of the indefinite thermometrical scale to which their successive 
states, solid, liquid, and gaseous, correspond. But this simple 
inequality is an all-important characteristic, which is not yet 
tlioroughly connected with any other fundamental quality of each 
substance. Density is the relation which is the least obscure and 
variable, — gases being in general less dense than liquids, and liquids 
than solids. But there are striking exceptions in the second case, 
and might be in the first, if we knew more of gases in regard to 
compression, and in varied circumsUmces of other kinds. As for the 
three states of the same substance, there is always, except in some 
c«ises of scarce anomaly, rarefaction in the fusion of solids and in 
the evaporation of liquids. All these changes have been brought 
by the illustrious Black under one fundamental law, which is, both 

from its importance and its universality, one of the 

iiJilmcnt'and finest discoverics in natural philosophy. It is this: 

dUi-nyagc that in the passage from the solid to the liquid state, 

nicnt of heat, ^^^j iroxa that to the gaseous, every substance always 

absorbs a more or less distinguishable quantity of heat, without 
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ts temperature ; while the inverse process occasions a 
ement of iieat precisely correspondent to the absorption, 
sengagaments and absorptions of heat ai-e evidently, after 

phenomena, the principal sources of heat and cold. In 
iment of Lefllie's, an evaporation, rendered extremely rapid 
»al means, has produced the lowest temperatures known. 
natural philosophers have everi believed that the heat which 
ndantly disengs^ed in most great chemical combinations 
x;eed only from the different changes of state which com- 
8ult from them. But this opinion, though true in re^rd 
t number of cases, has too many exceptions to deal wiUi to 
i general principle. 

ive now done with physical thermology. But the laws of 
ation and tension of vapours now form an 
: to it; and also of course hygrometry. The <^po^^ 

i, in fact, the necessary complement of the doctrine of 
of state ; and this is its proper place. 
) Saussure*s time, evaporation was regarded as a chemical 
isioned by the dissolving action of air upon liquids. He 
,hat the action of the air was adverse to evaporation, except 
ase of the renovation of the atmosphere. The test was 

the formation of vai)our in a restricted space. Saussure 
lat, in such a case, with a given time, temperature, and 
le quantity and elasticity of the vapour were always the 
lether the space was a vacuum or filled with gas. The 
d tension of the vapour increased steadily with the tem- 
; whereas it appears that no degree of cold suffices to stop 
388 entirely, since ice itself produces a vapour appreciable 
delicate means of observation. We do not know by what 
ncrease of temperature accelerates the evaporation, at least 
e liquid remains below boiling point ; but the variations 
nty of the vapour produced have been successfully studied. 
erm common to all liquids is the boiling point. At that 
e rising tension of the vapour formed has become equal to 
wpheric pressure ; a fact which can be ascertained by direct 
5nt Proceeding from this point, Dr Dalton Tempa-aturet 
3d the important law that the vapours of ofebuiiuum. 
liquids have tensions always equal between themselves to 
tares equidistant from the corresponding boiling points, 
p may be otherwise the direction of the difference. Thus, 
ng of water taking place at one hundred degrees, and that 
)I at eighty degrees, the two vapours, having at that point 
3 tension, equal to the atmospheric pressure, will then nave 
isticities, superior or inferior to the preceding, when their 
peratures are made to vary in the same number of degrees, 
ny new liquids discovered by chemists since this law was 
ive all tended to confirm it. It is very desirable that some 
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Iinrmony Rhonid be discovered between the boiling temperatures of 
different liquids and their other properties ; but this remains to be 
done, and these temperatures appear to us entirely incoherent^ I 
though there is every reason to Innieve that they are not so. 

It is evident that this law of Dalton's simplifies prodigiously fte 
inquiry into the variation of the tension of vapours, according Id': 
their temperatures ; since the analysis of these variations in ont | 
instance will serve for all the rest. The experiments nnderHken J 
for this purpose by Dr Dalton and his successors have not fidly^l 
established the rule of proportion between the tension and the tern- * 
perature : but an empirical law proposed by Dulong has thus br 
answered to the observed phenomena. All a priori determinatiou 
of the law have utterly failed. 

The study of hygrometrical equilibrium between moist bodiei 
Hynromeiricai scems a natural adjunct to the theory of evaporatioiL 
equiiihrium. Saussure and Deluc have given us a valuable iostra- 
mcnt for this inquiry ; but we know scarcely anything of the lam 
which regulate the equilibrium of moisture. Prevision, which u 
the exact measure of science of every kind, is almost non-existent 
in the case of hygrometry. The small part that it plays in tlie 
inorganic departnients of nature is, no doubt, the reason of the little 
attention that physicists have devoted to it : but we shall hereafter 
find how imporhuit is its share in vital phenomena. According to 
M. de Blainville, hygrometrical action constitutes the first degree 
and elementary mode of the nutrition of living bodies, as capillaritf 
is the germ of the most simple organic motions. In this view, the 
neglect is much to be regretted. It is one instance among a multi- 
tude of the mischiefs arising from the restricted training of natural 
philosophers. In this case, two important studies, which can be 
accomplished only by physical inquirers, are neglected, merely 
because their chief destination concerns another department of 
science. 

After this survey, we can form some idea of the characteristics of 
this fine section of Physics. We see the rational connection of the 
different questions comprised in it ; the degree of perfection which 
each of them has attained ; and the gaps which remain to be filled 
up. A vast advance was made when, by the genius of Fourier, the 
most simple and fundamental phenomena of heat were attached to 
an admirable matheniatical theory. 



SECTION III. 

CONNECTION WITH ANALYSIS. 

This theory relates to the first class of cases, — those in which an 
equalization of heat takes place between bodies at a distance or in 
contact ; and not at all to those in which the physical constitution 
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if altered by heat It is only by an indirect inrestigation that we 
fiaa learn how heat, once introduced into a body from Thermoiogy 
the 8iirfiM», extends through its mass, assigning to each connected wUh 
rant, at any fixed moment, a determinate tem- -^^^v*^- 
MMtare ; or the comrerse— hoW^'this interior heat is dissipated, by 
a gradual dispersion through the surface. As direct observation 
■Dold not help us here, we must remain in ignorance, if Fourier had 
Bot^nxMight mathematical analysis to the aid of observation, so 
li to discover the laws by which these processes take place. The 
perfection with which this has been done opens so wide a field 
of exploration and application, unites so strictly the abstract and 
the concrete, and is so pure an example of the positive aim and 
Bieihod, Uiat future generations will probably assign to this achieve- 
ment of Fourier's the next place, as a mathematical creation, to the 
tlieory of gravitation. Many contemporaries have hastened into the 
neir field thus opened ; but most of them have used it only for 
analjrtical exercises which add nothing to our permanent knowledge ; 
and perhaps the labours of M. Dnhamel are hitherto the only ones 
iHuch afford really any extension of Fourier's theory, by perfecting 
the analjrtical representation of thermological phenomena. 

Acoonling to the plan of this work, we ought not to quit the 
limitB of natural philosophy to notice any concrete considerations 
of natural history, — the secondary sciences being only derivatives 
from the primary. It is departing from our rule, therefore, to bring 
iorward the important theory of terrestrial temperatures : yet this 
meet important and difficult application of mathematical thermology 
forms so interesting a part of Fourier's doctrine, that I cannot 
le&sin from offering some notice of it 

SECTION IV. 

TKBRESTRIAL TEMPERATURES. 

Theitemperatnre of each point of our globe is owing (putting aside 
local or accidental influences) to the action of three Terrestrial 
meml and permanent causes variously combined : temperatures. 
mtf the solar heat, affecting different parts unequally, and sub- 
jeeted to periodical variations : next, the interior heat proper to the 
earth since its formation as a planet : and thirdly, the general ther- 
mometrical state of the space occupied by the solar system. The 
leoond is the only one of the three wnich acts upon all the points of 
the globe. The influence of the two others is confined to the sur- 
hoe. The order in which they have become known to us is that 
in which I have placed them. Before Fourier's time, the whole 
subject had been so vaguely and carelessly regarded, that all the 
phraomena were ascribed to solar heat alone. It is true, the notion 
of a oentral heat was very ancient ; but this hypothesis, believed in 
and rejected without sufficient reason, had no scientific consistency, 

YOIm I. 
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— ^the question having never been raised of the effect of this original 
heat on the thermological variations at the surface. The theoiyoC 
Fourier afforded him mathematical evidence that at the surface the 
temperatures would be widely different from what they are, both in 
degree and mutual proportion, if the globe were not pervaded bf a 
. ^^ heat of its own, independent of the action of the ran; 
nienoT ^ j^^^ whtch tends to dispersion from the surface, bj 

radiation towards the planets, though the atmosphere must con- 
siderably retard this dispersion. This original heat contribatff 
very little, in a direct way, to the temperatures at the surface ; bat 
without it, the solar influence would be almost wholly lost, in the 
total mass of the globe ; and it therefore prevents the periodical 
variations of temperature from following other laws than those whidi 
result from the solar influence. Immediately below the surface, the 
central heat becomes preponderant, and soonest in the parts neareA 
the equator ; and it becomes the sole regulator of temperatores, and 
in a rigorously uniform manner, in proiwrtion to the depth. — ^Asto 
Ttmpmuurt *^® ^^"'^ causc, Fourier was the first to conceive of 
of the planet' it He was wont to give, in a simple and strikiDg 
ary xntervaU. form, the rcsults of his inquiries in the saying that S 
the earth left a thermometer behind it in any part of its orbits the 
instrument (supposing it protected from solar influence) ooold not 
fall indefinitely : the column would stop at some point or other, 
which would indicate the temperature of the space in which we 
revolve. This is one way of saying that the state of the teinpera- 
tures on the surface of the globe would be inexplicable, even ooo- 
sidering the interior heat, if the surrounding space had not a 
determinate temperature differing but little from that which we 
should find at the poles, if we could precisely estimate it It is 
remarkable that, of the two new thermological causes discovered by 
Fourier, one may be directly observed at the e<|uator and the other 
at the poles ; whilst, for all the intermediate pomts, our observation 
must be guided and interpreted by mathematical analysia 

New as this difficult inquiry is, our progress in it depends only 
on the perfecting of the observations which Fourier's theory has 
marked out for us. When the data of the problem thus become 
better known, this theory will enable us to lay hold of some certain 
evidences of the ancient thermological 'state of our globe, as well as 
of its future modifications. We have already learned one fact of 
high importance ; that the periodical state of the earth's surface 
has become essentially fixed, and cannot undergo any but imper- 
ceptible changes by the continuous cooling of the interior mass 
through future ages. This rapid sketch will suffice to show what 
a sudden scientific consistency has been given, by the labours of one 
man of genius, to this fundamental portion of natural history, which. 
before Fourier's time, was made up of vague and arbitrary opinions, 
mingled with incomplete and incoherent observations, out of which 
no exact general view could possibly arise. 
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CHAPTEK IV, 

ACOUSTIOa 

lenoe had to pass, like all the rest, through the theological 
aphysical stages ; but it assumed its positive 
r about the same time with Barology, and as 
ily, though our knowledge of it is, as yet, very scanty, in 
K>n with what we have learned of gravity. The exact 
ion which was obtained in the middle of the seventeenth 
about the elementary mechanical properties of the atmos- 
)ened up a clear conception of the production and transmission 
ous vibrationa The analysis of the phenomena of sound 
} that the doctrine of vibrations offers the exact expression 
contestable reality. Besides its philosophical interest, and 
;t importance of the phenomena of Acoustics, this depart- 
: Physics appeals to special attention in two principal 
ly arising from its use in perfecting our fundamental ideas 
g inorganic bodies, and Man himself. 
idying sonorous vibrations, we obtain some insight into the 
mechanical constitution of natural bodies, «^^. 
ed by the modifications undergone by the the ^y of 
f motions of their molecules. Acoustics V^^^^ 
the best, if not the only means for this *^ 
, and the small present amount of our acquisitions seems to 
»8on why we should not obtain abundant results when the 

acoustics is more advanced. It has already revealed to us 
licate properties of natural bodies which could not have 
roeived in any other way. For instance, the capacity to 

habits, — a faculty which seemed to belong exclusively to 
sings (I mean the power of contracting fixed dispositions, 
g to a prolonged series of uniform impressions), — ^is clearly 
> exist, in a greater or smaller degree, in inorganic apparatus, 
atory motions, also, two mechanical structures, placed 
A remarkably upon each other, as in the case of two clocks 
pon the same pedestal. 
le other hand, acoustics forms a basis to physiology for the 

of the two elementary functions which are Reiatumto 
)ortant to the establishment of social relations, Phynoiogy. 
ig and the utterance of sound. Putting aside, in this place. 
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all the nervous phenomena of the case, it is clear that the ioqniry 
rests on a knowledge of the general laws of acoustics, which isolate 
the mode of vibration of all auditory apparatus. It is remannbly 
80 with regard to the production of the voice, — a jjrtienomenoD ^ 
the same character with that of the action of any other bodotou 
instrument, except for its extreme complication, through the 
organic variations which affect the vocal system. Yet, it is not to 
physicists that the study of these two great phenomena belongi^ 
The anatomists and physiologists ought not to surrender it tothcHm, 
but to derive from physics all the ideas necessary for conducting the 
research themselves: for physicists are not prepared with the 
anatomical data of the problem, nor yet to supply a sound physiolo- 
gical interpretation of the results obtained. Science has indeed 
suffered from the prejudices which have grown out of the introdoo- 
tion into physics of superficial theories of hearing and phonation, 
from physical inquirers having intruded upon the provinoe of the 
physiologists. 

After Barology, there is no science which admits of the application 
Bdation to of mathematical doctrines and methods so well as 
MathevuuicB, Acoustics. lu the most general view, the phenomena 
of sound evidently belong to the theory of very minute oscillatioDS 
of any system of molecules round a situation of stable equilibrium ; 
for, in order to the sound being produced, there must be an abrupt 
perturbation in the molecular equilibrium ; and this transient 
derangement must be followed by a quick return to the primitive 
state. Once produced, in the body directly shaken, the vibrations 
may be transmitted at considerable intervals, by means of an elastic 
medium, by exciting a gradual succession of expansions and con- 
tractions which are in evident analogy with the waves formed on 
the surface of a liquid, and haVe given occasion to the term sonorous 
undulations. In the air, in particular, so elastic aa it is, the 
vibration must propagate itself, not only in the direction of the 
primitive concussion, but in all directions, in the same d^;ree. The 
transmitted vibrations, we must observe, are always neoessarily 
isochronal with the primitive vibrations, though their amfditude 
may be widely different 

It is clear from the outset that the science of acoustics becomes, 
almost from its origin, subject to the laws of rational Mechanics. 
Since the time of Newton, wha was the first to attempt to determine 
the rate of propagation of sound in the air, acoustics has always 
been more or less mixed up with the labour of geometers to develop 
abstract Mechanics. It was from simple considerations of acoustics 
that Daniel Bernouilli derived the general principle relating to the 
necessary and separate coexistence, or independency, of small and 
various oscillations occasioned at the same time in any system, by 
distinct concussions. The phenomena of sound afford the best 
realization of that law, without which it would be imposrible to 
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explain the commonest phenomenon of acoustics, — ^the simultaneous 
existence of numerous and distinct sounds, such as we are every 
noment hearing. 

Though the connection of acoustics with rational Mechanics is 
almost as direct and complete as that of Barology, this mathematical 
character is far less manageable in the one case than the other. 
!nie most important questions in barology are immediately connected 
vith the clearest and most primitive mechanical theories ; whereas 
the mathematical study of sonorous vibrations depends on that 
difficult and delicate dynamical theory, — the theory of the pertur- 
bations of equilibrium, and the differential equations which it 
famishes relative to the highest and most imperfect part of the 
iot^ral calculus. Vibratory motion of one dimension is the only 
one, even in regard to solids, whose mathematical theory is complete. 
Of sach motion of three dimensions we are, as yet, wholly ignomnt. 

To form any idea of the difficulties of the case, we must remember 
that vibratory motions must occasion certain physical modifications 
of another nature in the molecular constitution of bodies ; and that 
these changes, though affecting the vibratory result, are too minute 
and transient to be appreciable. The only attempt that has been 
made to analyse such a complication is in the case of the thermo- 
log^cal effects which result from the vibratory motion. Laplace 
used this case to explain the difference between the velocity of 
ioand in the air as determined by experiment and that prescribed 
by the dynamic formula, which indicated a variation of about one- 
sixth. This difference is accounted for by the heat disengaged by 
the compression of the atmospheric strata, which must make their 
elasticity vary in a greater proportion than their density, thereby 
accelerating the propagation of the vibratory motion. It is true, a 
great gap is left here; since, as it is impossible to measure this disen- 
gagement of heat, we must assign to it conjecturally the value which 
compensates for the difference of the two velocitiea But we learn 
from this procedure of Laplace the necessity of combining thermo- 
logical considerations with the dynamical theory of vibratory 
motions. The modification is less marked in the case of liquids ; 
and still less in that of solids ; but we are too far behind with our 
comparative experiments to be able to judge whether the modification 
IB or is not too inconsiderable for notice. 

Notwithstanding the eminent difficulties of the mathematical 
theory of sonorous vibrations, we owe to it such progress as has yet 
been made in acoustics. The formation of the differential equations 
proper to the phenomena is, independent of their integration, a very 
important acquisition, on account of the approximations which 
mathematical analysis allows between questions, otherwise hetero- 
geneous, which lead to similar equations. This fundamental 
property, whose value we have so often to recognize, applies 
remarkably in the present case ; and especially since the creation of 
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mathematical thermology, whose principal eqaations are fltnmglf 
analogous to those of vibratory motion. — This means of investigation 
is all the more valuable on account of the difficultieft.in the way o{ 
direct inquiry into the phenomena of sound. We raaf decide npon 
the necessity of the atmospheric medium for the transminoo o( 
sonorous vitrations ; and we may conceive of the possibility of dete^ 
mining by experiment the duration of the propagation, in the air, 
and then through other media ; but the general laws of the vibnr 
tions of sonorous bodies escape immediate observation. We should 
know almost nothing of the whole case if the mathematical theory 
did not come in to connect the different phenomena of sound, 
enabling us to substitute for direct observation an equivalent 
examination of more favourable cases subjected to the same law. 
For instance, when the analysis of the problem of vibrating chordi 
has shown us that, other things being equal, the number of oscilla- 
tions is in inverse proportion to the length of the chord, we see 
that the most rapid vibrations of a very short chord may be counted, 
since the law enables us to direct our attention to very slow vibra- 
tions. The same substitution is at our commfmd in many cases in 
which it is less direct. Still, it is to be regretted that the process 
of experimentation has not been further improved. 

Acoustics consistfl of three parts. We might perhaps say four, 
Divitvm including the timbre (ring or tone) arising from the 
particular mode of vibration of each resonant body. 
This quality is so real that we constantly speak of it, both in daily 
life and in natural history : but it would be wandering out of the 
department of general physics to inquire what constitutes the ring 
or tone peculiar to different bodies, such as stones, wood, metals, 
organized tissues, etc., whose properties lie within the scope of con- 
crete physics. But, if we regard this quality as capable of modifi- 
cation by changes of circumstances, then we bring it into the domain 
of acoustics, and recognize its proper position, though we know 
nothing else about it. That part of the science presents a mere 
void. 

The three parts referred to are, first, the mode of propagation of 
sounds ; next, their degree of intensity ; and thirdly, their musical 
tone. Of these departments, the second is that of which our know- 
ledge is most imperfect. 

SECTION I. 

PROPAGATION OF SOUND. 

As to the first, the propagation of sound, the simplest, most 

p^-opagation interesting, and best known question is the measure- 

ofiound, ment of the duration, especially when the atmosphere 

is the medium. Newton enunciated it very simply, apart from all 
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modifyiDg causes : — that the velocity of sound is that acquired hy 
a gravitating body falling from a height equal to half the weight 
of the atmosphere, — supposing the atmosphere homogeneous. In 
an aiial(%oi]8 way, we may calculate the velocity of sound in the 
dilBerent gaM, according to their respective densities and elastici- 
ties By this law the speed of sound in the air must be regarded 
as independent of atmospheric vicissitudes, since, by Mariotte's 
rnlee, the density and elasticity of the air always vary in proportion; 
and their mutual relation alone influences the velocity in question. 
Of Laplace's rectification of Newton's formula, we took notice just 
now.— One important result of this law is the necessary identity 
of the velocity of different sounds, notwithstanding their varying 
degrees of intensity or of acuteness. If any inequality existed, we 
•hould be able to establish it, from the irregularity which must take 
place in musical intervals at a certain distance. 

All mathematical calculations about the velocity of sound suppose 
tbe atmosphere to be motionless, except in regard to Effect of at- 
the vibrations under notice, and it is one of the inter- mosphenc 
eeting points of the case to ascertain what effect is m^^on. 
produced by agitations of the air. The result of experiments for 
this purpose is that, within the limits of the common winds, there 
is no perceptible effect on the velocity of sound when the direction 
of the atmospheric current is perpendicular to that in which the 
soand is propagated ; and that when the two directions coincide, 
the velocity is slightly accelerated if the directions agree, and retarded 
if they are opposed : but the amount and, of course, the law of this 
dight perturlmtion are unknown. — It is only in regard to the air 
that the velocity of sound has been effectually studied. 



SECTION II. 

INTENSITY OF SOUNDS. 

We cannot pretend to be any wiser about the intensity of sounds, 
— which is the second part of acoustics. Not only intensity of 
have the phenomena never been analysed or estimated, rounds. 
tSi the labours of the student have added nothing essential to the 
results of popular experience about the influences which regulate the 
intensity of sound ; such as the extent of vibrating surfaces, the dis- 
tance of the resonant body, and so on. These subjects have therefore 
DO right to figure in our programmes of physical science ; and to ex- 
patiate upon them is to misconceive the character of science, which 
never be anything else than a special carrying out of universal 
and experience, and which therefore has for its starting-point 
^h« aggregate of the ideas spontaneously acquired by the generality 
cf men in regard to the subjects in question. If we did but attend 
to this truth, we should simplify our scientific expositions not a 
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little, by stripping tnem of a muHitude of saperflaotu| deteOs thkh 
only obscure the additions that science is a^le to make to the^Qj^. 
mental mps of human knowledge. ^ ' 

With regard to the intensity of sound, the only scientlftcinqmiy, 
— a very easy one, — ^which has been accomplished, relates to the 
effect of the density of the atmospheric medium on the fom of 
sounds. Here acoustics confirms and explains the common clMn*- 
vation on the attenuation of sound in proportion to the rarity of Ibe 
air, without informing us whether the weakening of the sound is in 
exact proportion to the rarefaction of the medium, as it is natDial 
to suppose. In my opinion, we know nothing yet of a matter osoaUj 
understood to be settled, — ^the mode of decrease of sound, in propcM^ 
tion to the distance of the sounding body ; as to which science has 
added nothing to ordinary experience. It is commonly supposed 
that the decrease is in an inverse ratio to tHe square of the distance. 
This would be a very important law if we could establish it : but it 
is at present only a conjecture; and I prefer admitting our ignorance 
to attempting to conceal a scientific void, by arbitrarily extending 
to this case the mathematical formula which belongs to gravitation. 
A natural prejudice m^y dispose us to find it again here ; but we 
have no proof of its presence. 

It would be strange if we had any notion of the law of the case^ 
when we have not yet any fixed ideas as to the way in which inten- 
sity of sound may be estimated ; nor even as to the exact meaning 
of the term. We have no instrument which can fulfil, with regard 
to the theory of sound, the same office as the pendulum and the 
barometer with regard to gravity, or the thermometer and electro- 
meter with regard to heat and electricity. We do not even discern 
any clear principle by which to conceive of a scywometer. While the 
science is in this state, it is much too soon to hazard any numerical 
law of the variations in intensity of sound. 

SECTION III. 

THEORY OF TONES. 

The third department of acoustics, — the theory of tones, — is by 
Thtory of far the most interesting and satisfactory to us in its 
TontM, existing state. 
The laws which determine the musical nature of different sounds, 
that is, their precise degree of acuteness or gravity, marked by the 
number of vibrations executed in a given time, are accurately known 
only in the elementary case of a series of linear, even rectilinear, 
vibrations produidad either in a metallic rod, fixed at one end and 
free at the other, or in a column of air filling a very narrow cylin- 
drical pipe. It is by a combination of experiment and of mathe- 
matical theory that this case is understood. It is the most impor- 
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for tlie analysis of the commonest inorganic instruments, but 
of the study of the mechanism of hearing and utterance. With 
"A to stretched chords, the established mathematical .);heory is 
the'num^r of vibrations in a given time is in the dh*ect ratio 
e square root of the tension of the chord, and in the inverse 
of the product of its length by its thickness. In straight and 
tgeneons metallic rods this number is in proportion to the rela- 
>f their thickness to the square of their length. This essential 
"ence between the laws of these two kinds of vibrations is owing 
9 flexibility of the one sounding body and the rigidity of the 
'. Observation pointed it out first, and especially with regard 
B effect of thickness. These laws relate to ordinary vibrations, 
li take place transversely ; but there are vibrations in a longi- 
lal direction much more acute, which are not affected by thick- 
and in which the difference between strings and rods disappears, 
ribrations varying reciprocally to the length ; a result which 
it be anticipated from the iuextensibility of the string being 
^lent to the rigidity of the rod. A third order of vibrations 
I from the twisting of metallic rods, when the direction becomes 
I or less oblique. It ought to be observed, however, that recent 
riments have shown that these three kinds are not radically 
ict, as they can be mutually transformed by varying the direc- 
in which the sounds are propagated. As for the sounds yielded 
slender column of air, the number of vibrations is in inverse 
)rtion to the length of each column, if the mechanical state of 
ir is undisturbed : otherwise, it varies as the square root of the 
ion between the elasticity of the air and its density. Hence it 
it changes of temperature which alter this relation in the same 
tion have here an action absolutely inverse to that which they 
ice on strings or rods : and thus it is explained by acoustics 
it is impossible, as musicians have always found it, to maintain 
igh a changing temperature the harmony at first established 
sen stringed and wind instrumenta 

ins far the resonant line has been supposed to vibrate through 
hole length. But if, as usually happens, the slightest obstacle 
» vibrations occurs at any point, the sound undergoes a radical 
fication, the law of which could not have been mathematically 
▼ered, but has been clearly apprehended by the great acoustic 
rimentalist, Sauveur. He has established that the sound pro- 
d coincides with that which Would be yielded by a similar but 
ier chord, equal in length to that of the greatest common 
mre between the two parts of the whole string. The same dis- 
ry explains another fundamental law, which we owe to the same 
)flopher, — ^that of the series of harmonic sounds which always 
mpanies the principal sound of every resonant string, their 
mess increasing with the natural series of whole numbers ; the 
ki of which is easily tested by a delicate ear or by experiment. 
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The phenomenon ia^ if not explained, exactly represented by refer- 
ring it to the preceding case ; though we cannot conceive how the 
spontaneous division of the string takes place, nor how so many 
vibratory motions, so nearly simultaneous, agree as they do. 
These are the laws of simple sounds. Of the important theory of 
C(mpotUion the Composition of sounds we have yet very impeifect 
of sounds. notions. It is supposed to be indicated by the experi- 
ment of the musician Tartiui, with regard to resulting sounds. He 
showed that the precisely simultaneous production of any two sounds, 
sufficiently marked and intense, occasions a single sound, graver 
than the other two, according to an invariable and simple rale. 
Interesting as this fact is, it relates to physiology, and not to acousticflL 
It is a phenomenon of the nerves ; a sort of normal hallucination of 
the sense of hearing, analogous to optical illusions. 

The vibrations of resonant surfaces have exhibited some cariom 
phenomena to observation, though the mathematical theory of the 
case is still in it« infancy : and M. Savart's observations on the 
vibratory motions of stretched membranes must cast much light oo 
the auditory mechanism, in regard to the effects of degrees of teosion, 
the hygrometrical state, etc. 

The study of the most general and most complicated case, that 
of a mass which vibrates in three dimensions, is scarcely b^o, 
except with some hollow and regular solids. Yet this analysis is 
above all important, as without it, it is clearly impossible to com- 
plete the explanation of any real instrument ; even of those in which 
the principal sound is produced by simple lines, the vibrations of 
which must always be more or less modified by the masses which 
are connected with them. We may say that the state of acoustics 
is such that we cannot explain the fundamental properties of aof 
musical instrument whatever. Daniel Bernouilli worked at the 
theory of wind instruments; a subject which may appear very 
simple, but which really requires the highest perfection of the 
science, even putting aside those extraordinary effects, far transcend- 
ing scientific analysis, which the art of a musician may obtain from 
any instrument whatever, and restricting ourselves to influences 
which may be clearly defined and durably characterized. 

Imperfect as is our review of Acoustics, I hope we now understatiS 
something of its general character, the importance of its laws, as far 
as we know them, the connection of its parts, the development that 
they have obtained, and the intervals which are left void, to be filled 
up by future knowledge. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OPTICS. 

The emancipation of natural philosophy from theological and meta- 
physical influence has thus far gone on by means of a succession of 
partial efforts, each isolated in intention, though all converging to 
a final end, amidst the entire unconsciousness of those Hypoihesii on 
who were bringing that result to pass. Such an the nature 
incoherence is a valuable evidence of the force of that ^^ ^^^' 
instinct which universally characterizes modern intelligence; but it 
18 an evil, in as far as it has retarded and embarrassed and even 
introduced hesitation into the course of our liberation. No one 
having hitherto conceived of the positive philosophy as a whole, and 
the conditions of positivity not having been analysed, much less pre- 
scribed, with the modifications appropriate to different orders of 
xesearches, it has followed that the founders of natural philosophy 
have remained under theological and metaphysical influences in 
all departments but the one in which they were working, even while 
iheir own labours were preparing the overthrow of those influences. 
It ia certain that no thinker has approached Descartes in the clear- 
DCBB and completeness with which he apprehended the true character 
of modern philosophy ; no one exercised so intentionally an action 
so direct, extensive, and effectual on this transformation, though the 
action might be transitory ; and no one ^as so independent of the 
spirit of his contemporaries ; yet Descartes, who overthrew the whole 
ancient philosophy about inorganic phenomena, and the physical 
phenomena of the organic, was led away by the tendency of his age 
m a contrary direction, when he strove to put new life into the old 
fteological and metaphysical conceptions of the moral nature of 
man. If it was so with Descartes, who is one of the chief types of 
the progress of the general development of humanity, we cannot 
be surprised that men of a more special genius, who have been 
oocnpied rather with the development of science than of the human 
mino, should have followed a metaphysical direction in some matters, 
while in others not very remote they have manifested the true posi- 
tive spirit 

These observations are particularly applicable to the philosophical 
history of Optics, — ^the department of Physics in which an imperfect 
positivism maintains the strongest consistence,— chiefly through the 
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mathematical labours which are connected with it The fonnden 
of this science are those who have done most towards laying the 
foundations of the Positive Pliilosophy, — Descartes, Huyghens, and 
Newton ; yet each one of them was led away by the old spirit of the 
absolute to create a chimerical hypothesis on the nature of light 
That Newton should have done this is the most remarkable, con- 
sidering how his doctrine of gravitation had raised the conceptioQ of 
modern philosophy above the point at which Descartes had lefl % 
by establishing the radical inanity of all research into the nators 
and mode of production of phenomena, and by showing that the 
great end of scientific effort is the reduction of a system of particular 
facts to one singular and general fact. Newton himself, whose 
favourite saying was, " ! Physics, beware of Metaphysics I " 
allowed himself to be seduced by old habits of philosophizing to 
personify light as a substance distinct from and independent of the 
luminous body: a conception as metaphysical as it would have been 
to imagine gravity to have an existence separate from that of the 
gravitating body. 

After what has been said about the philosophical theory of hyp(^ 
thesis, there can be no occasion to expose the fictitious character of 
the respective doctrines of philosophers on the nature of light Each 
one has exposed the untenableness of those of others; and eadi 
explorer has confined himself to the evidence which favoured his 
own conception. Euler brought fatal objections against the doctrine 
of emission; yet, at the present day, our instructors conceal the &ct 
that the advocates of the emission doctrine have offered equally fatal 
objections to that of undulations. To take the most simple instance 
— Has the fact of propagation in all directions, characteristic of the 
vibratory motion, ever been reconciled with the common phenomenoQ 
of night ; that is, of darkness produced by the interposition of an 
opaque body ? Does not the fundamental objection of the Newto- 
nians about this matter hold its ground against the system of Des- 
cartes and Huyghens, untouched at this hour as it was above a 
century a^o, after all the subterfuges that have been in use ever 
since ? The case is made clearer by the fact that there are pheno- 
mena which the two theories will suit equally well. If the laws of 
reflection and refraction issue with equal ease fropi the hypotheses 
of emission and undulation, it is pretty clear that our business is 
with the laws, and not with the hypotheses. The mathematical 
labours expended on the opposite theories will not have been thrown 
away ; they will show, in a very short time, that the analytical 
apparatus is no certain instrument of truth, as it has served the 
purpose of both hypotheses equally well ; as it would, quite as 
easily, of many others, if the progress of positivity was not exclud- 
ing, more and more, this vicious method of philosophizing. It is 
true, the most enlightened advocates of both systems are ready to 
give up the reality of emission and of undulation, and bold to them 
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ily as a matter of logical convenienoe, — asa rallyiDg-poiiitof ideas. 
iat if we can pass from the one hypothesis to the other without 
OFectine the science at all, it is clear that such an artifice is need- 
)B& We must admit, as we before said, that the combination of 
sientific ideas would be extremely difficult to minds trained under 
H prevalent habits of thought, if they were suddenly deprived of 
ich a mode' of connection as they here contend for ; but it is not 
16 less true^that the next generation of scientific thinkers would 
Dmbine their' ideas more easily, and much more perfectly, if they 
rere trained to regard directly the relations of phenomena, without 
UDg troubled by artifices like these, which only obscure scientific 
Mdities. 

The history of Optics, regarded as a whole, seems to show that 
heBe hypotheses have not sensibly aided the progress of the theory 
F light, since all our important acquisitions have been entirely 
idependent of them. This is true not only of the laws of reflection 
lA refraction, which were discovered before these hypotheses were 
reated, but with regard to all the other leading truths of Optics. 
?he hypothesis of emission no more suggested to Newton the notion 
f the unequal refrangibility of the different colours, than that of 
ndulation disclosed to Huyghens the law of double refraction proper 
certain substances. Great discoverers like these observe a con- 
lection of facts, and then create a hypothesis to account for the con- 
i6Ction; and then those who come after them conclude that the 
liimerical conceptions must be inseparable from the immortal 
iiflCOTeries. There 'is a use, as I have before asserted, in these 
Doaginary conceptions, which, in regard to their one function, are 
ndispensable. They serve, transiently, to develop the scientific 
{Hrit by carrying us over from the metaphysical to the positive 
jrsteQL They can do this and nothing more, and they accomplished 
MJr task some time ago. Their action can henceforth be only 
Diarious, and especially in the case of Optics, as any one may see 
rho will inquire into the stateof this science, — ^particularly since 
be almost universal adoption of the undulatory in the place of the 
missive system. 

One more error must be noticed before we leave the subject of 
be unscientific pursuit of Optics. Some enlightened Exe«MMwt un- 
tadents imagine that the science acquires a satisfac- daicyto 9y§- 
mj rationality by being attached to the fundamental <«»«*««• 
aws of universal mechanics. The emission doctrine, if it means 
inything, must suppose luminous phenomena to be in analogy with 
hoee of ordinary motion ; and if the doctrine of undulation means 
loything, it means that the phenomena of light and sound are alike 
Q their vibratory agitation ; and thus the one party likens optics 
o barology and the other to acoustics. But not only is nothing 
^aio^ by the supposition, but if either was the case, there would 
m no room for imagination or for argument The connection would 
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be at once apparent to all eyes on the simple view of the phenomena. 
Such a reference of phenomena to those general laws has never been 
a matter of question or of conjecture. The only difficulty has been 
to know those laws well enough to admit of the application. No 
one doubted the mechanical nature of the principal effects of gravity 
and sound long before the progress of rational dynamics admitted 
of their exact analysis. The application powerfully tended, as we 
have seen, tx) the perfecting of barology and acoustics ; but this 
was precisely because there was nothing forced or hypothetical 
about it It is otherwise with Optics. Notwithstanding all 
arbitrary sup|)ositions, the phenomena of light will always constitute 
a category Bv.i generis, necessarily irreducible to any other : a light 
will be for ever heterogeneous to a motion or a sound. 

Again, physiological considerations discredit this confusion of 
ideas, by the chaiucteristics which distinguish the sense of sight 
from those of hearing, and of touch or pressure. If we could abolidi 
such distinctions as these by gratuitous nypotheses, there is no saying 
where we should stop in our wanderings. A chemical philosopher 
might make a type of the senses of taste and smell, and proceed to 
explain colours and tones by likening them to flavours and scenta 
It does not require a wilder imagination to do this, than to issue as 
a supposition, now become classical, that sounds and colours are 
radically alike. It is much better to leave such a pursuit of scientific 
unity, and to admit that the categories of heterogeneous phenomena 
are more numerous than a vicious systematizing tendency would 
suppose. Natural philosophy would no doubt be more perfect if it 
were otherwise ; but co-ordination is of no use unless it rests on 
real and fundamental assimilation. — Physicists must then abstain 
from fancifully connecting the phenomena of light and those of 
motion. All that Optics can admit of mathematical treatment is 
with relation, not to mechanics, but to geometry, which is eminently 
applicable to it, from the evidently geometrical character of the 
principal laws of light. The only case in which we can conceive 
of a direct application of analysis is in certain optical researches in 
which observation would immediately furnish some numerical rela- 
tions : and in no case must the positive study of light give place to 
a dynamical analysis These are the two directions in which geome- 
ters may aid the progress of Optical science, which they have only 
too effectually impeded by prolonging the influence of anti- 
scientific hypotheses through inappropriate and ill-conceived 
analyses. 

The genius of Fourier released us from the necessity of applying 
the doctrine of hypotheses, as previously laid down, to the case of 
thermology : and neither barology nor acoustics required it As to 
electrology, there are abundance of chimerical conceptions prepon- 
derant in that department : but their absurdities are so obvious, 
that almost all their advocates acknowledge them. It is iu Optics 
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that the plausibility and consistence of such chimeras give them 
the most importance ; and I have therefore chosen that department 
88 the ground on which they should be judged. 

We will now pass from these useless hypotheses to the real know- 
ledge that we are in possession of about the theory of light The 
whole of Optics is naturally divided into four depart- DimtUmB 
mentSy as light, whether homogeneous or coloured, is ^f Optia, 
direct^ reflected, refracted, or diffracted. These elementary effects 
nsnally coexist in ordinary phenomena ; but they are distinct, and 
most therefore be separately considered. These four parts compre- 
heod all optical phenomena which are rigorously universal ; but we 
must add, as an indispensable complement, two other sections, 
relating to double refraction and polarization. These orders of 
phenomena are proper to certain bodies ; but, besides that they are 
a remarkable modincation of fundamental phenomena, they appear 
in more and more bodies, as the study proceeds, and their condi- 
tions refer more to general circumstances of structure than to inci- 
dents of substance. For these reasons they ought to be exactly 
analysed. As for the rest, it is not our business to classify the 
application of these six departments either to natural history, as in 
me b^tutiful Newtonian theory of the rainbow, or to irrelevant 
the arts, as in the analysis of optical instruments. matterg. 
These applications serve as the best measure of the degree of perfec- 
tion of the science ; but they do not enter into the field of optical 
philosophy, with which alone we are concerned. 

For the same reasons which have led us to condemn theories of 
bearing and utterance, in connection with Physics, we Theory of 
mnst now refuse to include among optical phenomena vision, 
the theory of vision, which certainly belongs to physiology. When 
physicists undertake the study of it, they bring only one of the 
special qualifications necessary, being otherwise on a level with the 
multituae ; and, however important their one qualification may be, 
it cannot fulfil all the conditions. It is in consequence of so many 
conditions being unfulfilled, that the explanations hitherto offered 
have been so incomplete, and therefore illusory. There is scarcely 
a sinele law of vision which can be regarded as established on a 
sound basis, even where the simplest and commonest phenomena are 
in question. The elementary faculty of seeing distinctly at unequal 
distances remains without any satisfactory explanation, though 
physicists have attempted to refer it to almost every part of the 
ocular apparatus in succession. This humbling ignorance* is no 
doubt owing to scientific men, both physiologists and physicists, 
having left the theory of sensations in the hands of the meta- 
physicians, who have ^ot nothing out of it but some deceptive 
ideology : but before this time we should have approached to some- 
thing uke positive solutions, but for the bad organization of scientific 
labour among us. If, from the time of these questions beginning 
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to assnme a positive character, anatomists and phjnologists had 
occupied themselves with a theory of vision grounded on the materials 
furnished by Optical science, instead of looking to physicists for 
solutions which they could not furnish, our condlition in regard to 
this important subject would be somewhat less deplorable than it it 
Another study which must be excluded from Optics, and from 
^'p/rtfiv ^ natural philosophy, is the theory of the colour of 
C'Aijur of bodies. I need not explain that I am not lefenii^ 
^^'^' to the admirable Newtonian experiments on the 

decomposition of \\%hi, which have supplied a fundamental idea^ 
common to all the departments of Optics. I refer to the attempb 
made to ascertain, now through the theory of emission, and not 
through that of undulation, the inexplicable primitive phenomeooD 
of the elementary colour proper to every substance. The so-called 
explanations, about the supi)osed faculty of reflecting or transmittiif 
such and such a kind of rays, or of exciting such and such ancmier 
of ethereal vibrations, in virtue of certain supposed arrangements or 
the molecules, are more difficult to conceive than the fact itself, and 
are, in truth, as absurd as the explanations that Moli^re pnts into 
the mouth of his metaphysical doctors. It is lamentable that we 
should have such comments to make in these days. Nobody now 
tries to explain the specific gravity proper to any substance or 
structure : and why should we attempt it with regard to specific 
colour, which is quite as primitive an attribute ? — In physiolc^, 
the consideration of colours is of high importance, in connectiOD 
with the theory of vision ; and in natural history, it may profe a 
useful means of classification : but, in optics, the object of uie true 
theory of colours is merely to perfect the analysis of light, so as to 
estimate the influence of structure or other circumstance npon 
transmitted or reflected colour, without entering into the causes of 
specific colouring. The field of inquiry is vast enough, withoatany 
such illusory research as this. 

SECTION I. 

STUDT OF DIRECT LIQHT. 

The first department is that of Optics, properly so called, or the 

study of direct light. This and catoptrics are the 

ptic* proper, ^^j^ ^^^^ ^j ^j^^ scicDce Cultivated by the ancients; 

but this branch is as old as the knowledge of the law of the 
rectilinear propagation of light in every homogeneous medium. 
This primary law makes purely geometrical questions of problems 
relating to the theory of shadows ; questions difiicult to manage in 
many cases, but not in the most important, — those of very distant 
luminous bodies, or bodies of extremely small dimensiona The 
theor}' depends, both for the shadow and the penumbra, on the 
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etermination of an extensible 8ui'face, circumscribed at once by 
lie luminous and the illuminated body. — Whatever its real antiquity 
aay be, this first part of Optics is still very imperfect, regarded from 
he second point of view ; that is, with regard to the . 

1W8 of the intensity of light, or what is called ^p'^'j^^^^'- 
Aotometry. Important as it is to have a clear knowledge, our 
lotions are as yet either vague or precarious as to how the inten- 
ity of light is modified by such circumstances as its direction, 
rhether emergent or incident ; its distance ; its absorption by the 
Qedium ; and, finally, its colour. 

We are met by a grand difficulty at the outset. We have no 
ihotometrical instruments that can be depended on 
or enabling us to verify our conjectures on the ^^^^' 

[iiSrerent modes of gradation of light. All our photometers rest on 
; sort of vicious circle, being devised in accordance with the laws 
rhich they are destined to verify, and generally according to the 
oost doubtful of all, in virtue of its metaphysical origin, — that 
rhich relates to distance. We have called light* an emanation; 
lave calculated its intensity by the square of its distance ; and then, 
rithout confirming this conjecture by any experiment whatever, 
re have proceeded to found the whole of photometry upon it. And 
rhen this conjecture was replaced by that of undulations, we accepted 
he same photometry, neglecting the consideration that it must 
eqoire revision from its very basis. It is clear what our present 
•hotometry must be, after such treatment as this. The law relating 
) direction, in the ratio of the sine of the angle of emergence or of 
Qcidence, is no better demonstrated than that of distance, though 
t comes from a less suspicious source. It has nothing about it at 
(resent like Fourier's labours on radiating heat ; and yet it seems 
s if it would admit of an analogous mathematical elaboralion. 
.Tie only part of photometry which has, as yet, any scientific 
ODsistency is the mathematical theory of gradual absorption of 
ight by any medium. Bouguer and Lambert have given us some 
dteresting knowledge about this : but even here we are on unstable 
jonndy for want of precise and unquestionable experiments. 
kgain, the photometrical infiuence of colour has been the subject of 
nne exact observations ; but we are not yet in possession of general 
nd precise conclusions, unless it be the fixing of the maximum of 
dghtness in the middle of the solar s{)ectruni. Thus, to sum up, 
n this first, oldest, and simplest department of optics, philosophers 
lave scarcely outstripped popular observation, — leaving out what 
elongs to geometry, and the measurement of the velocity of the 
ropagation of light, which is furnished by astronomy. 
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SECTION IL 

CATOPTRICSw 

It is otherwise with regard to catoptrics, and ret more, dioptrics, 
\\ we iiiscard questions about the first causes of reflection and refrac- 
tion. Scientific studies have lar^rely extended and perfected uniTeml 
i'leas ulK>nt those two orders of general phenomena ; and the yaried 
eftccts belonginf^ to them are now referred with great precision to 
a very Fuiall nnmlier of uniform laws, of remarkable aimph'city. 
Tlie fundamental law of catoptrics, well known by the ancieDts, 
Grf^tinicof and abundantly confirmed by experiment^ is that 
r<«f<rf.vm. whatever mav lie the form and natnre of the reflect- 
innc IxKly, and the colour and intensity of the light, the angle of 
reflection is always equal to the angle of incidence, and in the same 
normal y>lane. Under this law, the analysis of the efiects pro- 
duced by all kinds of mirrors is reduced to simple geometrical 
]>robleius, which might, it is tnie, involve some long and difficult 
calculations, according to the forms of some bodies, if it were not 
usually sufficient to examine the simple forms of the plane; the 
Fpliete, and, at most, the circular cylinder. If we pretended to ab* 
Foliite precision in the analysis of imager, we might encounter coo- 
siuerable geometrical difficulties : but this is not necessary. This 
analysis depends, in general, mathematically speaking, on the theory 
of caustic curves, created by Tschirnhausen. But even in the 
application of this theory, some conjectures are hazarded; and the 
want of direct and exact experiments, and the uncertainty which 
attends almost all the parts of the theory of vision, prevent our 
depending too securely on the reality of the remote results of any 
genoral principle that we can yet employ. 

Every luminous reflection ujwn any body whatever is accompanied 
Lfur of nhfoi'p. by an absorption of more or less, but always of a 
uon not found, great part of the incident light; and this gives rise to 
a second interesting question in catoptrics. But our knowledge about 
it amounts to very little, from our backwardness in photometry ; so 
thnt we have not yet laid hold of any law. We do not know 
whf.'llier the loss is the same in all cases of incidence : nor whether 
it is connecte<l with the degree of brightness : nor what is the 
inHnence of colour upon it: nor whether its variations in different 
retl'Cling Ixwlies are in harmony with other specific, and especially 
optical characters. These questions are not only untouched: they 
have never been proposed. All that we know is simply that the 
absorption of light appears to be always greater (but to what degree 
we are ignorant) by reflection than by transmission. From thisha^ 
resulted, in recent times, the use of lenticular beacons, introduced 
by Fresnel. 
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A more advanced kind of inquiry belongs to the study of trans- 
parent Rubstances ; but here, again, the laws are ill understood. In 
these bodies, reflection accompanies refiuction, and we have the 
opportanity of inquiring by what laws, general or special, the 
division between transmitted and reflected light takes place. We 
only know that the last is more abundant in proportion as the inci- 
dence is more oblique ; and that reflection begins to become total 
from a certain inclination proper to each substance, and measured 
exactly with r^ard to several bodies. The inclination appears 
to be less in proportion as the substance is more refracting : but 
the supposed law of the case is connected with chance conjectures 
upon the nature of light, and requires to be substantiated by direct 
experiment 

SECTION III. 

DIOPTRICS. 

Of all the departments of Optics, dioptrics is at present the 
richest in certain and exact knowledge, reduced to a few simple laws, 
embracing a large variety of phenomena. The fundamental law of 
refraction was wholly unknown to the ancients, and oreaJt law of 
was discovered at the same time, under two distinct refraaion. 
and equivalent forms, by Snellius and Descartes. It consists of the 
constant proportion of the sines of the angles that the refracted ray 
and the incident ray, always contained in the same normal plane, 
form with the perpendicular to the refracting surface, in whatever 
direction the refraction may be. The fixed relation of these two 
sines, when the light passes from a vacuum into any medium what- 
ever, constitutes the most important optical coefficient of every 
natural body, and holds a real rank in the aggregate of its physic^il 
characteristics. The philosophers have laboured at its deter- 
mination with much care and success, by ingenious and exact pro- 
: they have prepared very extensive tables, which may rival, 

to precision, our tables of specific gravity — the unceilainty not 
exceeding a hundredth part of the numerical value of the refracting 
power. If the light passes from one medium to another, the relation 
of the refraction depends on the nature of both : but in every case, 
the inverse passage gives it always a precisely reciprocal value; 
is experiment has constantly shown. Again, while a body under- 
goes no chemical change, and becomes only more or less dense, the 
relation of refraction which belongs to it varies in [)roportion to the 
specific gravity ; as may be easily shown, especially with regard to 
liqnids, and yet more to gases, in which we can so extensively 
modify density by temperature and pressure. This is why philos- 
ophers have adopted, in preference to the proper relation of refrac- 
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tion, its quotient by the density, which they have named refracting 
jwwer ; in order to obtain more fixed and specific characters in the 
dioptric comparison of different substances. There is substaDtial 
ground for this distinction, though its origin was suspicious. But 
it must be observed that the refracting power varies when the sub- 
stance does not undergo any chemical change, but passes, as we 
have seen in the case of water, through different states of aggregation. 
These variations in the refracting |)ower have given occasion to 
conflicts between the advocates of tUe two hypothetical systems,— 
each of which requires an invariability in the refracting power 
which we do not know to exist : and the difliculty of separating 
what is really established from what they require is one of the mis- 
chievous consequences of anti-scientific hypotheses, and one which 
may well render the actual character of the science itself doabtfiil 
to impartial minds. 

Newton's discoveries of the unequal refrangibility of the different 
elementary colours form au indispensable comple- 

f^^^'ln''' ^^"^ ^f *^® '^^ ^f refraction. From the fact of the 
elementary decomposition of light in a prism, it clearly follows 
colours, i-jjj^i- |.jjg relation of the sine of incidence, though con- 

stant for each colour, varies in the different portions of the solar 
spectrum. The total increase which it undergoes from the red rays 
to the violet measures the dispersion proper to each substance, and 
must complete the determination of its refracting power in the 
common tables, where only the mean refraction can be inserted. 
This estimate constitirtes, from its minuteness, one of. the most 
delicate operations of optics, and does not admit of so much exact- 
ness as that of the refracting action properly so called, especially in 
bodies which bend the light but little, as the gases ; but it is a8oe^ 
tained for a considerable number of substances, solid or liquid. In 
comparing the changes of the dispersive power as we pass from 
one body to another, we discover that the variations ave not, as 
Newton supposed, in proportion to the refracting power : and indeed 
we find, in more than one case, that the light is least dispersed 
by substances which refract it most. The discovery of this discre- 
pancy between two qualities which appear to be analogous was 
made by Dollond, about the middle of the last century. It is an 
idea of high importance in Optics, as it indicates the possibility of 
achromatism by the compensation of the opposite action pertaining 
to two diflerent substances which, without that, could not cease to 
disperse the light but by ceasing to bend it. 

The laws of refraction show us that there can be none but 
purely geometrical difficulties in the analysis of the efl'ects of 
homogeneous media upon the light which traverses them. The 
great complication which might arise from the form of the refract- 
ing body is diminished in ordinary cases by our satisfying ourselves 
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with plane, spherical, or cylindrical surfaces : but we should yet 
find the inquiry embarrassing, and especially in regard to the dis- 
persion, if we did not confine it to an approximate estimate of the 
few commonest circumstances. 



SECTION IV. 

• DIFFRACTION. 

The modification called diffraction has now become one of the 
essential parts of Optics. It was entered upon by Grimaldi and 
Newton, advanced by the researches of Dr Young, and completed 
by those of Fresnel. It consists of the deviation, always accom- 
panied by a more or less marked dispersion, that light undergoes, in 
paflBing close by the edges of any body or opening. Its simplest 
way of manifesting itself is by the unequal and variously-coloured 
fiin£;efl» some exterior and some interior, which surround the 
shadows produced in a darkened room. The famous general 
principle of interferences^ discovered by Dr Young, is the most 
important idea connected with this theory. It was not appreciated, 
remarkable as it is, till Fresnel made use of it to explain several 
interesting phenomena, difficult to analyse ; and, among others, the 
celebrated phenomenon of the coloured rings, which were by no 
means fully accounted for by Newton's admirable efforts. The law 
of interferences is this : that when two luminous cones emanate 
from the same point, and follow, for any reason, two distinct 
ooarses, but little inclined towards each other, the intensities 
proper to the two lights neutralize and augment each other alter- 
nately, increasing by equal and minute degrees, the value of which 
18 determined, the difference in length between the entire paths 
traversed by the two cones. It is a pity that this important prin- 
ciple should have suffered, like the rest, from being implicated with 
chimerical conceptions on the nature of light. 

We have done all that the nature of this Work admits, in regard 
to Optics ; and we must pass over the subjects of the double re- 
fraction proper to various crystals, the general law of which was 
discovered by Huyghens. We must also omit the phenomena of 
folarization, disclosed by Mains. In what I have brought forward, 
I hope that, while I have pointed out the gaps in tliis science, of 
which we are too little conscious at present, I have also placed in 
a clear light the great and numerous results obtained during the 
last two centuries, notwithstanding the disastrous prei)onderance of 
vain hypotheses about the nature of light over the spirit of rational 
experimentation. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ELECTBOLOGT. 

This last branch of Phyeics, relating as it does to the most 00m- 

plex and least manifest phenomena, could not be 
istory. developed till after the rest. The electrical machine 
indeed is as old as the air-pump; but it was not till a century later 
that the study assumed a scientific clmracter, through the diatino- 
tion of the two electricities, Muschenbroek's experiments with 
the Leyden jar, and then through Franklin's great meteorologi- 
cal discovery, which was the first manifestation of the inflaeoce 
of electricity in the general system of nature. Up to that time, the 
isolated observations of philosophers had only suggested the character 
of generality inherent in this part of Physics, as in all others, by 
continually adding to the number of substances susceptible of 
electrical phenomena: and it was not till the end of the last century 
that this department of Physics presented anything like the ratiooil 
character which belongs to the others. It is owing to the laboorB 
of Coulomb that it takes its place, and still an inferior place, with 
the rest. 

No other science offers so great a variety of curious and impor- 
tant phenomena ; but facts do not constitute science, 
* *^' though they are its foundation and material. Science 
consists in the systematizing of facts under established general 
laws : and, regarded in this way, Electrology is the least advanced 
of all the branches of Physics, imperfect as they all are. In the 
absence of ascertained laws, arbitrary hypothesis has run riot The 
Arbitrary simple Confidence with which students have explained 
hypotheses. all phenomena by endowing imaginary fluids with 
new properties for every fresh occurrence, reminds us of the old 
metaphysical explanations, — the ancient entities being merely re- 
placed by supposed fluids. But the delusion is less mischievous 
here than in Optics, where the arbitrary conjectures are closely con- 
nected with real laws, and share their im|X)sing character. In 
electrology the hypotheses, standing alone, exhibit their barrenness; 
and everybody can see that they have borne no share in the great 
discoveries of the last half-century, though the discoveries, once 
made, have been afterwards attached to the hypotheses. Most 
people regard them now as a sort of mnemonic apparatus, useful 
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for oonnectiDg facts in the memory, though originally designed for 
a very di£ferent purpose. They are a bad apparatus for even this 
object, which would be much better answered by a system of 
scientific formulas especially adapted to that use. And, though less 
mischievous thaa in Optics, hypotheses of this order do harm in 
electrology, as everywhere else, by concealing from most minds the 
real needs of the science. It should be remembered, moreover, that 
inti-scientific action like this extends its influence over the succeed- 
ing and more complex sciences, which, on account of their greater 
lifficulty, require the severest method, the type of which will 
laturally be looked for in the antecedent sciences. It is a serious 
njury to transmit to them a radically vicious model. While 
physicists are using these hypotheses as having avx)wedly no intrinsic 
reality, their very use leads students of the successive sciences, and 
especially physiologists, to consider them tlie very sublimity of 
physics, and to proceed to take them for the basis of their own 
labours. We see how the notion of magnetic and electric fluids 
leads to confirm that of a nervous fiuid, and to encourage wild 
dreams about the nature of what is called animal magnetism, in 
which even eminent physicists liave shared. Such consequences 
show how a study which is naturally favourable to the positive 
development of human intelligence may, by vicious methods of 
philosophizing, become fatal to our understandings. 

From the complex nature of the phenomena, there can be but 
little application of mathematics in electrology. It EeiatUm to 
has as yet borne only a small share in the progress of MathematicB, 
the science : but it is as well to point out the two ways, — the one 
illusory, the other real, — in which the application of mathematics 
has been attempted. 

Those who have occupied themselves with imaginary fluids as the 
causes of electrical and magnetic phenomena, have UnKund 
transferred the general laws of rational mechanics to appi^^tum, 
the mutual action of their molecules ; thus making the body under 
notice a mere stibatratum, necessary for the manifestation of the 
phenomenon, but unconcerned in its production ; with which office 
the fluid is charged. It is clear that mathematical labours so base- 
less can serve no other purpose than that of analytical exercise, 
without adding a particle to our knowledge. In the sound appH- 
other case,— of a sound application, — the mathema- catum, 
tical process has been based on some general and elementary laws, 
established by experiment, according to which the study of pheno- 
mena proper to the bodies themselves has been pursued, — ^all 
chimerical hypotheses being discarded. This is the character of 
the able researches of M. Ami>ere and his successors, on the 
mathematical investigation of electro-magnetic phenomena, in which 
the laws of abstract dynamics have been efficaciously applied to cer- 
tain cases of mutual action betweeu electric conductors or magnets. 
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In examining the principal parts of electrology, we must exclude 
all that belongs to the chemical or physiological influence oE 
electricity, and all connection of electricity with concrete physics ; 
and especially with meteorology. 

Thus limited to the physical and abstract, electrology at present 
. comprehends three orders of researches. The firet 

relates to the production, manifestation, and measure- 
ment of electrical phenomena: the second, to the comparison of the 
electric state proper to the different parts of the same mass, or to 
different contiguous bodies : the third, to the laws of the motions 
which result from electrization : we may add, as a fourth head, the 
application of the results under the other three to the special study 
of magnetic phenomena, which can never henceforth be separated 
from them. 



SECTION I. 

ELECTRIC PRODUCTION. 

The sum of our observations leads us to i-egard the electric 
condition of bodies as being, more or less evidently, an invariable 
consequence of almost all the modifications they can undergo : bat 
Causes of dec- the chief causes of electrization offer themselves, in 
trization, \\^q order of their power and scientific importance, 
thus: chemical compositions and decompositions: variations of 
temperature: friction: pressure: and, finally, simple contact. 
This distribution differs widely from that first indicated by inquiry, 
— friction being long supposed the only, and then the most powerful 
means of producing the electric condition. The comparison of 
means is very far from l>eing exhausted ; but we may be assured 
that the order sjHJcified above will never be radically changed. 
There is no doubt that chemical actions are the most general 
Chemical sources of clectricitv, as well as the most abundant; 
action. gg they are with regard to Heat In the most 
l>owerful electrical apparatus, and especially in the Voltaic pile, tlie 
chemical action, which at first [lassed unnoticed, is now recognized, 
tlmnks to tlie labours of Wollaston and others, as the principal 
source of electrization, which becomes indeed almost insensible 
when care is taken to exclude chemical action. — Aft^r this, the 
ThcnnoiofH- next luost powerful cause is thermological action, 
cai action. ihougli, till recently, it was recognized only in the 
single case of heated tourmalin. We now know that marked 
<lillerencos of temperature between consecutive bars of different 
kinds, whether homogeneous or otherwise in the particular caj^e, 
suffice to induce a marked electrical condition, the more intense as 
tlie elements are more numerous, — the thermometrical conditious 
remaining the same. — These two causes are so powerful, and 80 
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lifficult to exclude, that the estimate of the others becomes a very 
lelicate matter. It is difficult to determine how much iuilueuce 
ascribe to any cause after these two, while yet they are almost 
mavoidably present. Thus, even about friction, 
fhich used to be regarded as so powerful a cause, it ^^ "^* 
B now doubtful whether the friction itself has any influence, and 
fhether the electrization is not due to the thermometrical, and 
rven the chemical effects which always accompany friction, but 
irbich used to be altogether overlooked in this instance. 

The case is nearly the same with Pressure, the electric influence 
>f which, however, is, if less marked, more unquestion- p-^^g^ 
ible, from our being able to isolate it more. But the 
remark is above all applicable to the production of the electric state 
by the simple contact of heterogeneous bodies. It was by this con- 
tact that Volta brought out the power of his won- conUuA 
derful instrument, while it is well known now that 
diemical action bears a chief part in it, and that contact contri- 
Imtes to it in only a secondary manner, if even it be not altogether 
lonbtfuL 

Besides these leading causes of electrization, there are many less 
miwrtanty — as changes in the mode of aggregation, ^^. ^^ 
he fusion of solids, and the evaporation of liquids. 
Bveu simple motion suffices, under special conditions, to induce an 
dectric state, as M. Arago has shown in the experiment of the 
nflaence of the rotation of a metallic disc upon a magnetized needle, 
lear but not contiguous. Our philosophers, however, must beware 
»f passing into the other extreme from that with which they justly 
eproach their predecessors. It is, no doubt, prejudicial to electro- 
ogy to neglect all sources of electrization but the most conspicuous : 
«it it may be not less so to carry analysis too far, and see causes of 
lectrization in all sorts of minute phenomena.* 

A special instrument, or class of instruments, naturally corre- 
ponds to each of the general modes of electrization, 
Q order to realize the most favourable conditions for 
he production and support of the electric state. However important 
hese may be, it is clear that we cannot here enter upon the cou- 
ideratioD of them. But we must not pass over the instruments 
Dvented for the manifestation and measurement of the electric cou- 
lition, — ^the electroscope and the electrometer. The most emineut 
ihilosophers have always attached the highest importance to the 
Effecting of these instruments, in the invention of which real genius 
las often been exhibited. Their perfection is of more consequence 
ban that of electric producers ; because very weak electric powers 
rfien answer best in delicate experiments, from their simplicity ; 

* In this paragraph, M. Comte alludes to the now most fertile, but when he wrote, 
ha comparatiyely unknown aubject of the development of Electricity by Induction. 
-J. P. N. 
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while the ntmofit ingenuity is required in instituting means of mani- 
festing and nieiisuring the minutest electric effects. — Though the 
electric condition cannot be measureil without beiug first manifested, 
and the manifestation leads to some sort of estimate, there is a real 
distinction between electroscopes and electrometers. Among simple 
electroscopes, the most remarkable for use in very delicate researcheB, 
is that kind called condensers, which render feeble electrical effects 
sensible through their gradual accumulation : and all these instru- 
ments are so arranged as to show, by the method of experimentation 
itself, the positive or negative character of the electricity under 
notice. — Coulomb's electricid balance is certainly the most perfect 
of electromcterH. It was bv its means that he discovered, and that 
we every day demonstrate, the fundamental law of the variation of 
electric action, repulsive or attractive, inversely to the square ol the 
disUmce ; a law which could not be unquestionably obtained byanf 
other means. As we have advanced in the science of electro-maj^ 
netism, a new chiss of electrometers has be^ introduced, for purposes 
of measurement, for which Coulomb s balance would not answer. 
These are the class of viuUipliers, Valuable and delicate as they 
are, they have not yet been applied, with so much certainty as the 
balance, to exact measurements, fmm the difficulty of proportioQiog 
the graduation to the intensity of the observed phenomenon. 

SECTION 11. 

ELECTRICAL STATICS. 

The second part of electrology includes what is improperly called 
electrical statics ; a term imputable to illusory hypotheses about 
the nature of electricity : yet it is not a wholly absurd title, as it 
relates, in fact, to the distribution of electricity in a mass, or in a 
system of bodies, the electric state of which is regarded as invari- 
able. We may therefore contiime to use this abridged term, if we 
carefully keep clear of all mechanical notions of the equilibrium of 
any supposed electric fluid, and attach to it a sense analogous to 
that of Fourier, when he si>oke of an equilibrium of heat, and of 
economists when they speak of an equilibrium of iK)pulation. 
Considering first the case of an isolated body, Coulomb has estab- 
arcnthiwof lished a fundamental law which is (metaphorically 
iiutrihation. expressed) the const^mt tendency of electricity to the 
surface, or, in rational language, that after an inappreciable iustaut 
of lime electrization is always limited to the surface, however it may 
have been in the first place ])roduced. As for the distribution of 
the electric ^late among the different i)art8 of the surface, it dei)ends 
on the form of bodies, being uniform for the sphere alone, unequal 
for all other forms, but always subject to regular laws. The ana- 
lysis of these may be supi)osed to present insurmountable diffi- 
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mlties; nevertheless, Conlomb has established a general fact of 
p«at importance, by comparing the electric states proper to the 
octremities of an ellipsoid gradually elongated : he has perceived 
liat their electriziation increases rapidly as the figure is elongated, 
Uminisbing in the rest of the body ; whence he deduced an expla- 
latioD of that remarkable power of points, disclosed by Franklin."*" 

The laws of electric equilibrium between several contiguous 
)odie6 afford a yet more difficult and extensive in- Electric 
iniry. Coulomb studied them only in the limited «9«»^»^'t««. 
ind insufficient single case of spherical masses. However, we learn 
hun his labours that the nature of substances exercises no influence 
over the electric distribution established among them, the mode 
depending merely on their form and their magnitude; only, the 
emtric state assumed by each surface is more or less persistent, and 
manifests itself with more or less rapidity, according to the degree 
of oondnctibility in the body. Coulomb analysed completely the 
iratnal action of two equal spheres; discovering that the electric 
Doodition is always null at the point of contact, scarcely sensible at 
90 degrees from that point, fast increasing from 60 to 90 degrees, 
ind then more slowly increasing up to 180 degrees, which is its 
Dftzimnm. If the globes are unequal, the smallest is the most 
llrongly affected : and it makes no difference whether they are 
^tris^ together, or the one before the other. The question 
Iwoomes more complex when more than two bodies are concerned. 
CJoolomb examined only a series of globes ranged in a straight line ; 
Ixit if they had been so placed as that each should touch three or 
bar others, the mode of electric distribution would inevitably have 
lodergone gi*eat changes. The subject must be regarded as merely 
nitiatod by this great philosopher ; and no one has added anything 
to it since his time. It offers to electricians a subject of almost 
inezhaoBtible research.! 

SECTION III. 

ILEOTRICAL DYNAMICS. 

The third part of electrology is very properly called Electrical 
Dynamics, because it relates to the motions which Amph-e'tex- 
molt from electrization. Recent as is its origin, it pcrimtnu, 
k superior to the others in its scientific condition, through the 
liboars of M. Ampere; always supposing conjectures about the 
nature of electric phenomena to be discarded. M. Ampere has 
referred the analysis of the effects observed in this branch of elec- 
trology to one great and general phenomenon, the laws of which he 
bas fully ascertained ; the direct and mutual action of two threads, 

* Much has since been added to this class of investigations. — J. P. N. 

f These specific facts are now comprehended within general laws. — J. P. N. 
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cliarged with electricity by Voltaic piles, habitually reduced to tlieif 
greatest simplification ; that is, almost always composed of a single 
element. 

M. Am{)ere so arranged his experiment as to guard the conduct- 
ing threads from the perturbing influence of the earth's electricity; 
and this done, he could easily seize the elementary laws of tin 
phenomenon under his notice. He found that when the two con- 
ductors are sufficiently mobile, they tend to place themselyes in 
directions parallel to each other ; and that they then attract or repel 
each other, according to the conformity or contrariety of the two 
electric currents. In looking for the laws of the case, it is neoessai;, 
for the siike of generality and simplicity, to keep in view onlj 
infinitely small i>ortions of the different conductors. These laws, 
mathematically considered, relate either to the influence of the 
direction, or to that of the distance. 

As to the direction, there are the two cases to be considered of 
the conducting elements being in the same plane, or in different 
planes. In the first case, the intensity of the action depends only 
on the angle formed by each of the two elements with the line whi^ 
joins their middle points : it is null at the same time with this angle, 
and increases with it, attaining its maximum when it becomes rigfat 
All phenomena, direct or indirect, appear to be exactly represented 
if this intensity is made to vary in proportion to the sine of the 
inclination, according to the formula adopted by all the suoceeson 
of M. Am[>ere. In the other case, — of the conductors not being in 
the same plane, — the action depends moreover on the matoel 
inclination of the planes indicated by each of them, and by the 
common line of their middle points; and the result of this second 
relation is wholly different. The perpendicularity of the two planes 
determines the absence of all action : there is attraction while the 
angle is acnte, and it increases as the angle diminishes, its momxMOk 
taking place at the moment of coincidence ; when the angle is obtuse, 
the action becomes repellent, and increases as each plane approachei 
towards the prolongation of the other, a situation which produces 
the maximum of repulsion. The supposition which arises in this 
case is that the action is in proportion to the cosine of the angle of 
the two planes ; but we have, not yet attained such certainty as in 
the former case. 

As for the influence of distance, M. Ampere supposed that, in 
analogy with Coulomb's law of common electric attraction and 
repulsion, the action of two conducting elements is always reciprocal 
to the square of the distances of their middle points. But analogy 
is not sufficient to conclude upon ; and direct observation is out of 
tlie question when the parts taken are infinitely small, and the result 
sought must be affected by the form and magnitude of the condu^ 
tors. However, it may be mathematically demonstrated that, in 
the hypothesis adopted by M. Ampere, the action of a rectilinear 
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* 
)nductor, of an indefinite length, upon a magnetized needle, must 
Etfy exactly in the inverse ratio of their shortest distance. This 
snseqaence has been precisely verified by experimjBnt ; and it places 
eyond a doubt the reality of the proposed law. 

Under this law, electric action would seem to be, mathematically, 
I analogy with that of gravitation. But this case afibrds a lesson 
gainsiincaution in transferring to the study of these singular move- 
lents ihe ordinary procedure of abstract dynamics. Gravitation is 
ddependent of mutual direction, which is the determining influence 
Q dectrical dynamics : and thus the parallel fails. We see, further, 
low many more difficulties are in the way of the analysis of electric 
oroes than in that of molecular gravitation. If this last is, from 
ts complexity, unmanageable except in the simplest cases, it is no 
ronder that electrical dynamics has not been mathematically studied 
arther than in one dimension, and never at all in surface. Even 
bis much would be hardly effected but for a last fundamental idea, 
istablished by M. Ampere ; that in an infinitely small extent, and 
18 long as the distance is not sensibly changed, the electric action is 
dentical for two conducting elements issuing at the same extremities, 
whatever may be otherwise their difference of form. Such a pro- 
leity must introduce valuable analytical simplifications, tending 
o establish a remarkable analogy between electric and ordinary 
Ijrnamic decompositions. 

These are the grounds on which the study of the various action 
if electrized threads proceeds. Among the many dispositions of 
lieee conductors, the most interesting case is that of the spiral form ; 
ind especially when the turns are very close together. M. Ampere 
MS shown the high importance of this form, in order to imitate, as 
exactly as possible, the phenomena characteristic of magnetized, 

MKUes.* 

« ••••••• 

We have now reviewed the philosophy of Physics, noticing in 
»m the aspects presented by the study of the pro- Conclusion 
serties common to all substances and all structures. ^f ^h^^- 
rhese are not so much branches of a single study as distinct sciences. 
Part of our business has been to carry on a philosophical operation, 
iumlly necessary in astronomy, but becoming more and more so as 
ire descend to the more complex sciences ; — that of disengaging 
real science from the infiuence of the old metaphysical philo80f)hy, 
ander which it still suffers deplorably, and which manifests itself in 
E^ysics through illusory and arbitrary conceptions about the primi- 
tive agents of phenomena. I have been able only to indicate the 

• M. Comte concludes the section on Electricity by a slight reference to the dis- 
90v«rie8 of Oersted, Arago, and others, regarding its virtual identity with all we term 
ttie mai^Detic forces. But as the whole of this most interesting and important part 
3I Physics has taken a new form since the date of his work, it has not, for reasons 
ungned in the Preface, been thought necessary to reproduce his remarks in this 
pbee.~J. P. K. 
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mischief, and where it resides ; and I must leave the work of puri- 
fication to rational philosophers, whose attention will, we must hope, 
be more and more drawn to this vital question. It is with the same 
view that I have endeavoured to assign the true application of mathe- 
matical theories to the principal branches of physics, pointing oat 
by the way the danger of the excessive systematization which is too 
often sought by carrying the use of this powerful instrument further 
than the complex nature of the corresponding phenomena would 
fairly allow. While giving my chief attention throughout to the 
method, I have pointed out, in brief, the principal natural laws 
relating to each department of science, discovered by human effort 
during the two centuries which have elapsed since the birth of 
Physics, properly so called : and I have shown what gaps are dis- 
closed in the course of such a survey. 

Our next study will be of the last science which belongs to the 
class of general knowledge, or that of inorganic nature. Cheniist7 
relates to the molecular and specific reactions which different siit- 
sUinces exert upon each other. It is a more complex, and oome- 
quently more imperfect science than those which we have reviewed: 
but its general character may be perfected, through the meaoi 
aflforded by its subordination to the anterior sciences. 
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CHEMISTRY. 



CHAPTER I. 

; have now to review the last of the sciences which relate to the 
"ganic world. Chemistry has for its object the . 
lifications that all substances may undergo in their ^ ^^^ 

iposition in virtue of their molecular reactions. Without this 
r order of phenomena, the most important operations of terrestrial 
ore would be incomprehensible to us ; and there is no other class 
)henomeua so intimate and so complex. Inert bodies can never 
lear so nearly like vital ones as when they produce in each other 
se rapid and profound |)erturbations which characterize chemical 
ids. We shall see hereafter that the spirit of all theological and 
taphysical philosophy consists in conceiving of all phenomena as 
JogouR to the only one which is known by immediate conscious- 
«, — Life: and we can easily understand that the primitive 
thod of philosophizing must have exerted a more powerful and 
tinate dominion over chemical phenomena than any other, in the 
rganic world. — ^We must consider, too, that direct and spon- 
leoas observation must have been applied in the first place only 
very complicated phenomena, such as vegetable combustions, 
mentations, etc., the analysis of which now requires all the 
onrces of our science : and that the most important chemical phe- 
oaena are produced only in artificial circumstances, which were 
15 in being devised, and very difficult at first to institute. Easy 
It is now for even the most ordinary inquirers to use known 
^stances for the disclosure of new relations, we can hardly imagine 
» difficulty there must have been, in the infancy of chemistry, in 
ating suitable subjects for observation : and we cannot suppose 
it the ancient investigators of nature could have had energy and 
■severance to discover the principal phenomena of the science if 
y had not been constantly stimulated by the unbounded hoi)es 
liog from their chimerical notions of the constitution of matter. 
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The complex and doubtful nature of the phenomena, in the first 
iinni imptr- pliice, and ucxt, the difficulty of getting at them, are 
firtivn, quite enough to account for the tardy and incomplete 

posilivity of choniical conceptions, in comparison with all others in 
the inorgnnic region of nature. If, as we have seen, Physics is 
defective in sevend respectfl, much more must that science be w 
which, being at once more difficult and more recent, seeks the laws 
of composition and decomposition. Whichever way we look at it, 
whether speculatively, as to the val\ie of its explanations, or actively, 
as to the previsions which they admit of, this science is evidently 
the least advanced of all the branches of inorganic philosophy. 
Indeed, it is hardly possible to call chemistry a science at all while 
it scarcely ever leads to that precise prevision which is the criterion 
of i)erfection in speculative knowledge. We can rarely tell what 
will be the result of the smallest and fewest modifications introduced 
among the best explored chemical oi)erations ; and while that is the 
case, however important and numerous may be the facts collected, 
we are in possession of only erudition, and not science. To suppose 
otherwise is to mistake a quarry for an edifice. 

It is not to be hoi>ed that chemistry can ever attain a state d 
rationality so satisfactory as that of the sciences which 
apaci JM. YelRte to phenomena of a more simple character ; and 
especially that of the eternal type of natural philosophy, — Astnm- 
omy. But so much of its inferiority seems to be due to a vicions 
])hilosophy, and to the defective education of philosophers, that I 
cannot but hope that a judicious philosophical analysis may ood- 
tribute to a speedy perfecting of so im[)ortant a science. This is 
the conviction that I desire to awaken by the rapid sketch which I 
propose to offer of chemical philosophy, regarded in all its essential 
asi)ects. Little as can be done within the bounds of this section, it 
is possible that some one eminent inquirer may be impressed by the 
necessity of submitting to a new and more rational elaboration the 
fundamental conceptions which constitute the science. 

First, — what is the general object of Chemistry? Vast and 
Objtct of complex as is its subject, the definition of Chemistiy 
chimiMry. jg easier than that of Physics. We are already pre- 
pared for it, indeed, by having contrasted that of Physics witn it 
it is easy to characterize the phenomena of chemistry, in a direct 
and marked manner ; for all indicate an alteration, greater or 
smaller, in the constitution of bodies: that is, a composition or 
(leconiposition, and generally both, tidving into the account the 
whole of the substances which participate in the action. Thus, at 
ill! epochs of scientific develo])ment, since cliemistry first became an 
object ol speculative study, chemical researches have steadily luaui- 
fested a remarkable originality, which has prevented their Ix'ing 
confounded with other parts of natural philosophy ; even while 
IMiysics itself was mixed up, as its title shows, with physiology; 
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which was the case up to a very recent time. — It is by this general 
character of its phenomena that Chemistry is distinguished from 
Physics which precedes it, and Physiology which follows it The 
three sciences may be considered as having for their object the 
molecular activity of matter, in all the different modes of which it 
is susceptibla Each corresponds to one of three successive degrees 
of activity, which are essentially and naturally distinguished from 
each other. The chemical action obviously presents something 
more than the physical action, and something less than the vital. 
The physical activity modifiesthe arrangement of particles in bodies ; 
and these modifications are usually slight and transient, and never 
niter the substance. The chemical activity, on the contrary, besides 
these alterations in the structure and the state of aggregation, 
occasions a profound and durable change in the very composition of 
the particles : the bodies which occurred in the phenomenon are no 
longer recognizable, — so much has the aggregate of their properties 
been disturbed. — Again, physiological phenomena show us the 
molecular activity in a much higher degree of energy ; for, as soon 
as the chemical combination is effected, the bodies become, once 
more, completely inert ; whilst the vital state is characterized, over 
and above all physical and chemical effects, by a double continuous 
motioD of composition and decomposition, adapted to maintain, 
within certain limits of variation and of time, the organization of 
the body by incessantly renewing its substanca This is the grada- 
tioD^ which no sound philosophy can ever confound, of the three 
modes of molecular activity. 

Two more characteristics of this science must be pointed out : one 
relating to its nature, and the other to its general conditions. 

Chemistry would not be classed among the inorganic sciences 
unless its phenomena were general ; that is, unless specific char- 
every substance were susceptible of chemical action, actero/iu 
more or less. And it is because chemistry is thus "^*^'*' 
xadically different from physiology that it ranks as the last of the 
inorganic sciences, — physiological phenomena being, by their nature, 
peculiar to certain substances, organized in certain modes. Never- 
theless, it is incontestable that chemical phenomena present, in every 
oaae, something specific, or, to itee Bergmaim's energetic expression, 
dective. Not only does each material element produce chemical 
effects which are altogether peculiar to it, but it is the same with 
their innumerable combinations of different orders, among the most 
tnalogous of which certain fundamental differences are observable, 
even so as to be adopted as their characteristics. While therefore 
physical differences among different Iwdies are those of degree only, 
chemical proi)erties are specific. Physical properties afford ih(» 
common foundation of material existence ; and it is by chemical 
properties that individuality is manifested. 

The other characteristic relates to the mode of chemical action. 

VOL. L Q 
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Tho immediate contact of antagonistic particles is abflolutely neces- 
Cond%ix(m ^^^7 ^ chcmical action ; and therefore one at least of 
of action, the substances concerned must be fluid or gaseoui 
When this condition does not already exist, it must be artiOcially 
procured by liquefyiniic the substance. It is the earliest axiom in 
tiie science, that combination cannot take place, except under this 
condition ; and there is not au instance upon record of chemical 
action between two solids, unless at a temperature which obscures 
the true state of aggregation of substances ; and the action is never 
so {>owerful as when both substances are liquid. These facts estab- 
lish the eminently molecular character of chemical effects, and 
especially in comparison with physical effects. The distinction from 
))hyHiol()gical eftects is, though less marked, as real, the latter 
requiring, as we shall see hereafter, the junction of solids with 
fluids. 

The definition of Chemistry, then, is that it relates to the laws of 
the phenomena of composition and decom position, 
(Jinx WW. ^IjiqIj result from tho molecular and specific mutual 
action of different substances, natural or artificial. 

It will be long, we must fear, before a more precise definition 
than this can be given. Meantime, however incomplete, the mos( 
rational that can as yet be offered is of im|X)rtance as far as it goei 
In this view, and connecting, as usual, the consideration of science 
with that of prevision, the aim proposed should be this: — the 
characteriHtic projierties of substances, simple or compound, being 
given, and those pr(){)orties being placed in a chemical relation in 
well-defined circumstances, to determine in what their action will 
consist, and what will be the chief properties of the new prodncta 
This problem is, at all events, determinate ; and nothing contained 
in it could be omitted without its ceasing to be so ; and the formula 
therefore contains nothing suiKjrfluous. On the other hand, if we 
could obtain such solutions as are indicated, the application ot 
chemistry to the three great objects, vital phenomena, the natural 
history of the globe, nnd industrial operations, would be rationally 
organized, instead of being, as now, the almost accidental result of 
the spontaneous development of science. Each question would at 
once l)e referred to our formula, the^ata of which would be supplied 
by the circumstances peculiar to the application. Far distant as 
we are from being able thus to conduct our inquiries, this is the 
end to be kept in view : and chemists all agree that the most 
advanced portions of their science are those few and simple questions 
in which this aim has been more or less completely attained. 

By a continued application of this method, all the data must 
finally bo redncible to the knowledge of the essential properties of 
simple substances, which would lead to that of the diflerent 
immediate i)rinciples : and consequently, to the most complex and 
remote combinations. As for the study of the elements, that must, 
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of course, be a matter of direct, ex{)erimental elaboration, divided 
ioto as many parts as there are undecomposed sub- 
8^nce& Whether or not it may be possible to ^'*^'^«'- 
discover, by rational methods, relations between the chemical 
properties of each element and its aggregate physical properties, we 
mast lay down as indispensable a direct exploration of the chemical 
characters of each element. This general basis once obtained from 
erperiment, all other chemical problems must be susceptible of a 
ntional solution, under a small number of invariable lawa 

The classes of combinations naturally divide themselves into two, 
according, first, to the simplicity, or the greater or . 

ksB degree in which the immediate principles are ^ *"^ "*"' 
compounded: and, secondly, the number of elements combined. 
Chemical action is observed to become more difiScult the more 
Kibetances are compounded : the greater part of compound atoms 
belong to the first two orders ; and beyond the third their composi- 
tioii seems almost impossible : and, in the same way, in regard to 
the number of elements, combinations lose their stability in pro- 
portion as the elements are multiplied : — there are usually only two ; 
and scarcely any body involves more than four. Thus, the number 
of chemical classes must always be very small in regard to the 
distinction under notice : and each of them must have a correspond- 
ing law of combination, according to which the result might be 
certainly anticipated through a knowledge of the data. This would 
be the scientific perfection of chemistry. Our prodigious remote- 
ness from such a state is ascribable to the feebleness of our faculties, 
and, in an accessory way, to their vicious direction. We must 
remember that the great aim has begun to be fulfilled in one 
secondary department of chemical research, — the study of propor- 
tions, as we shall see hereafter. What has been done in that one 
category makes us ask why an analogous perfection should not be 
attaiDed in other departments. We mny sum up this account of 
the requisites, with the fully rational definition of Chemistry, that 
It has for its object, — the proi)erties of all simple jteuionai 
bodies being given, to find those of all the compound d^ition, 
bodies which may be formed from them. Every science falls short 
of its definition : but a real definition is the first evidence that a 
icience has attained some consistency: it then measures its own 
•dvancement from one epoch to another ; and it always keeps 
inquirers in a right direction, and supj)orts them in a philosophic 
progress. 

Looking now at our means of investigation, we shall find that in 
diemistry the law holds good that the complication Means of in- 
of phenomena coincides with the extension of our ^>€»tujatwn, 
Hieans of inquiry. 

Here Observation begins to find its full development. Up to 
this time it has been more or less partial. In astronomy, it 
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is confined to the sense of sight : in physics we nse hearing and 

touch also; and chemistry employs, besides these, 
rra \on. ^^^^^ ^^^j ^j^^jj jj^^ much is thus gained we may 

know by iuingiiiing what would become of chemistry, if we were 
without taste and smell, which are often the only means by which 
we can recognize effects proihiced. The important thing to observe 
under tiiis head is that there is nothing accidental, nor even 
eiupirical, in such a corres[K)ndence ; for, as we shall hereafter see. 
the sound physiological theory of sensations shows that the apparatus 
of t^iste and smell, unlike that of the other senses, operates in a 
chemical manner, and thus shows these two senses to be specialir 
adapted for the i)erception of phenomena of composition and 
decomjK)sition. 

As tor Experiment, it is enough to say that the greater number 
.of chemical phenomena, and especially the iiK)6t 
xjKnmen . \i^Q\xxxQ\XyQ^ are of artificial production. Still, we 
nuist remember that the essential character of experimentation 
consists in the institution, or the choice of the circumstances of tlie 
phenomenon, in order to a more evident and decisive inve8tigatu)n. 
This process is more difficult in chemistry than in physics, because 
it is luore difiScult to institute two parallel cases, undisturbed bj 
the intrusion of irrelevant influences ; and yet this is the fundamen- 
tal condition of experimentation. On this account^ I dissent from 
the ordinary supposition that the experimental method is more 
appropriate to chemical than to physic^d researches. Though thii 
is my view, and though the greater advancement of physics gives it 
the advantage over chemistry in the use of experiment, I can have 
no doubt of the jwwerful influence of experimentation in chemistrVi 
indei^endently of its having supplied new subjects of observation. 
From the early days of the science, the immortal series of Priestley* 
experiments, and yet more, those of Lavoisier, have offered admi^ 
able moilels, almost comparable to the most perfect researches in 
physics, and quite enough to prove that there is nothing in the 
natuie of chemical phenomena to prevent the extended and luminous 
en) ploy men t of the exj>erimental method. 

The third means, Comparison^ which we have before seen to be 
inapplicable in Astronomy, and of especial use in 
rliysiology, begins to have a reiu use in Chemistrr. 
The essential condition of this valuable methml is that there shall 
be an extended series of cases, analogous but distinct, in which a 
phenomenon shall be modified more and more, wliether by successive 
8in)i)h*ficationsor gradations. It is evident that this can take place 
fully only with regard to vital phenomena; accordingly, it is only 
by ]>liysioloj^ical analysis that a clear idea of its value can l« 
obtained. But chemical phenomena approach those of jihysioloi? 
nt'arly enough, not only to demand this method, but to indicate thai 
wiiljout it the science can never find the road to j)erfection. The 
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existence of natural families in chemistry is now admitted by the best 
inquirers : but the classification remains to be made. Tiie need of 
the classification must lead to the use of the comparative method, 
both being based on the common consideration of the uniformity 
of certain preponderant phenomena in a long series of different bodies. 
There is even such a connection between the two orders of ideas 
that the construction of a natural chemical classification is impos- 
sible without a large application of the comparative art, as the 
physiologists understand it ; and conversely, comparative chemistry 
cannot be regularly cultivated without the guidance of some sketch 
of a natural classification. Chemistry is at present only a nascent 
science ; general methods are as yet scarcely recognized in connec- 
tion with it ; and only a very few researches afibrd an example of 
the comparative method ; but I am persuaded, not only of the 
fundamental suitability of that method in chemistry, but of its 
application, before very long, to the perfecting of the science. Such 
an anticipation, somewhat preceding the spontaneous development 
of any science, may be a contribution to its actual progress. 

All the means employed ard subject, — especially, but not solely 
in chemistry, — to a verification by the precise colla- chemical ana- 
tion of the two procedures of analysis and synthesis; tyfis and syn- 
— or (as these terms have been corrupted by meta- ^*^*^' 
physical uses) composition and decomposition. — Every substance 
which has been decomposed must evidently be capable of recom- 
position, whether the process be otherwise practicable or not. If 
the inverse operation reproduces precisely the primitive substance, 
the chemical demonstration is complete. . Unfortunately, the vast 
extension of chemical resources in this century has had a much 
stronger bearing on analytical powers than synthetical means ; so 
that there is at present little proportion and harmony between the 
two methods. — Such harmony is indispensable to the establishment 
of certainty in some cases, as we see when we duly distinguish two 
widely differing kinds of chemical analysis : the preliminary, 
consisting of the simple separation of the immediate principles ; 
and the final, leading to the determination of the elements, properly 
■0 called. Though both are essential to chemical research, the 
firat is of the most important and extensive use. The elementary 
analysis might be spared a synthetical verification, — because the 
composition of the reacting substances may be compared with the 
resQlts obtained, thus indicating the com{)osition of the proposed 
sobstance, the different elements of which will in this way have been 
in some sort separated. The impossibility of recombining the ele- 
ments, to reproduce the primitive body, ought not to throw any 
doubt on the solution, unless there is some s|)ecial reason for sus- 
pecting the simplicity of any one of the elements. Synthesis can, 
in this case, only add a valuable confirmation to what was before 
not doubtful. But the case is very different when we have to 
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determiDe only the immediate principles. Afl the eleme&U con- 
cerned can produce combinations of different orders, we can nerer 
bo sure that one or more of the supposed immediate principles 
obtained does not result from the reactions caused by the analjns 
kpelf. It is only synthesis which, by reconstructing the proposed 
iBttbstance with the materials concerned, can decide the question 
conclusively, though in some cases of feeble agency in the reactives, 
and strong analogical induction, there is no room left for reasonable 
doubt. In immediate analyses of great complexity, when the agree- 
ment of various analytical means strongly corroborates the oon- 
elusions obtained, we cannot rely on real chemical demonstration 
without the synthetical confirmation. This maxim of chemical 
philosophy is abundantly exemplified in the analysis of mineral 
waters, and yet more of organic substances. — It is noticeable that 
synthesis is easiest where it is most necessary, and would be most 
difiScult in the case of elementary analysis, where it can, as we have 
seen, be dispensed with. This is owing to the combinations becom- 
ing less tenacious as the order of composition of the constituent 
particles is higher; and if the decomposition is easy, so is the 
recomposition. The cases of immediate analysis require only feeble 
antagonisms, offering no great obstacles to the synthetical operatioDS 
indinpensable for their demonstration. 

Bank of the We have next to consider the encyclopedical posi- 

icience, tJon of Chemistry, to justify the rank assigned to 

it in our scale. 

It is from no vain and arbitraiy consideration that Chemistry is 
placed between Physics and Physiology in our scale. By the impor- 
tant series of electro-chemical phenomena Chemistry becomes, as it 
were, a prolongation of Physics : and at its other extremity, it lays 
the foundations of physiology by its reseai-ch into organic combina- 
tions. These relations are so real that it has sometimes happened 
that chemists, untrained in the philosophy of science, have been 
uncertain whether a particular subject lay within their department, 
or otight to be referred either to physics or to physiology. 

The phenomena of Chemistry are more complex than those of 
Physics, and are certainly dej)endent on them. Their degree of 
generality is inferior,— chemical effects requiring a much more ex- 
tended concurrence of varied conditions. Physical properties belong 
not only to all substances, but, with simple modifications, to all the 
states of aggiegation, and even of combination, of each of them : 
whereas, it is only in a more or less determined and restricted con- 
dition that each body manifests its chemical properties. In a word, ' 
nature often shows us physical effects apart from the chemical, while 
there can be no chemical effects ai)art from certain physical pheno- 
mena. Thus Chemistry cannot be rationally studied without a pre- 
vious knowledge of physics. Besides, the most powerful chemical 
agents are derived from physics, which presents, in its different 
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orders of plienomena, the first distinctive characters of different 
substances. It is impossible in our day to conceive of scientific 
chemistry without giving it the whole of physics for its basis : and 
thus is its first relation in the scale established. And, as physics 
is dependent ou astronomy and mathematics, so must its own de- 
pendent ba But it must be owned that, with regard to doctrine, 
the connection of Chemistry with the first two sciences is neither 
extensive nor very important. 

Every attempt to refer chemical questions to mathematical doc- 
trines must be considered, now and always, profoundly irrational, 
■8 being contrary to the nature of the phenomena. In the case of 
physics, the mischief would be, as we have seen, merely luiation to 
from the misuse of an instrument which, properly Mathematics. 
directed, may be of admirable efficacy : but if the empbyment 
ol mathematical analysis should ever become so preponderant in 
chemistry (an aberration which is happily almost impossible) it 
would occasion vast and rapid retrogradation, by substituting 
▼ague conceptions for positive ideas, and an easy algebraic ver- 
biage for a laborious investigation of facts. The direct subordina- 
tion of chemistry to astronomy is also slight, but more _ 
marked. It is almost insensible in regard to abstract ^ ronomy. 
chemistry, which alone is cultivated in our day. But, when the 
time shall come for the development of concrete chemistry, — that 
18, the methodical application of chemical knowledge to the natural 
history of the globe, — astronomical considerations will no doubt 
enter in where now there seems no point of contact between the two 
sciences. Geology, immature as it is, hints to us such a future 
necessity, some vague instinct of which was probably in the minds 
of philosophers in the theological age, when they were fancifully 
and yet obstinately bent on uniting astrology and alchemy. It is, 
in fact, impossible to conceive of the great intestinal operations of 
the globe as radically independent of its planetary conditions. — 
Inconsiderable as are the relations of chemistry with mathematics 
and astronomy, in regard to doctrine, it is far otherwise with regard 
to method. It is easy to see how the perfection of chemistry might 
be secured and hastened by the training of the minds of chemists 
in the mathematical spirit and astronomical philosophy. Besides 
that mathematical study is the necessary foundation of all positive 
science, it has a 8{)ecial use in chemistry in disciplining the mind to 
a wise severity in the conduct of analysis : and daily observation 
shows the evil eflects of its absence. Yet, it can never be said that 
chemists have so much need of a mathematical education as phy- 
sicists, because they do not need it as an instrument in daily use, 
but as an intellectual preparation for the rational study of nature. 
As to astronomy, we have seen that it constitutes the most perfect 
type of the study of nature ; and this at once establishes its relation 
ol superiority to chemistry. The more complex the phenomena, the 
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luore important is the influence of such a model ; and it is only by 
having always before their eyes such an exemplification of the true 
spirit of natural philosophy, that chemists can rightly estimate the 
inanity of the metaphysical explanations which vitiate their doc- 
'. ttine, and can acquire an adequate sense of the true character, 
\ conditions, and destiny of chemical science. Under this point of 
' view, astronomy is more useful to chemists than even physics, in 
proportion to the superiority of its method. 
So much for the sciences which preceile chemistry. As for those 
_ that follow, pliysiology de{)ends upon chemistry both 

ysioiogy. ^^ ^ jx)int of departure and as a principal means of 
investigation. If we separate the phenomena of life, properly so 
called, from those of animality, it is clear that the firsts in the double 
intestinal movement which characterizes them, are essentially chem- 
ical. The processes which result from organization have peculiar 
characteristics ; but apart from such modifications, they are neceft- 
Kiu'ily subjected to the geneml laws of chemical effects. Even in 
studying living bodies under a simply statical point of view, chemis- 
try is of indispensable use in enabling us to distinguish with pre- 
cision the different anatomical elements of any orgamsnL — We shall 
see hereafter that the new science of Social Physics is subordinated 

to chemical science. In the first place, it depends on 
^^^' it by its immediate and manifest connection with 
physiology: but, besides that, as social phenomena are the most 
complex and particular of all, their laws must be subject to those 
of all the preceding orders, each of which manifests, in social science, 
its own peculiar influence. In regard to Chemistry especially, it ia 
evident that among the conditions of man's social existence several 
chemical harmonies between man and external circumstances are 
involved. Even if individual existence could be sustained, societv 
could not, if these harmonies were destroyed, or even only somewhat 
disturbed,— as by changes in the atmospheric medium, or in the 
waters or the soil. 

The position of Chemistry among the sciences being thus deter- 

J)€fjrft of pos- mined, the next inquiry is about tlie degree of scien- 

sibu perfection, ^jfic j>erfection that its nature admits, in comparison 

with others. As for the method, if physics suffers from the intrusion 

of hypotheses, we may say that chemistry has been their absolute 

prey, through its more diflScult and tardy development The doctrine 

of affinities ai)pears to me more ontological than that of fluids and 

iniMgiiiary ethers. If the electric fluid and the luminous ether are, 

as I called them before, materialized entities, affinities are at bottom 

pure entities, as vague and indeterminate as those of the scholastic 

philosophy of the Middle Age. The pretended solutions that they 

Intrusion of yield are of the usual character of metaphysical e.\- 

hypothetes. plauatious, — a mere reproduction, in abstract terms, of 

the statement of the phenomenon. The advance of chemical know- 
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ledge which must at last discredit for ever such vain philosophy 
has as yet only modified it, so far as to disclose* its radical futility. 
While affinities were regarded as absolute and invariable, there was 
al least something im[X)8ing in them ; but since facts have com- 
pelled the belief of their being variable according to a multitude of 
circumstances, their use has only tended to prove, more and more, 
their utter inanity. Thus, for instance, it is known that at a certain 
temperature, iron decomposes water, or protoxide of hydrogen : and 
jet, it has been since discovered that, under; the influence of a hi<i:her 
temperature, hydrogen in its turn decomposes oxide of iron. What 
rignifies, in this case, any order of affinity that we may ascribe to 
iron and hydrogen with oxygen ? If we make the order vary with 
the temperature, we have a merely verbal, and therefore pretended 
explanation. Chemistry affords us now many such cases, apparently 
contradictory, independently of the long series of decisive considera- 
tions that have made us reject absolute affinities, — the only ones, 
after all, that have any scientific consistency wliatever. The old 
habit is, however, so strong that even BerthoUet, in the very work 
in which he overthrows the old doctrine of invariable or elective 
affinities, proposes vague affinities under many modifications. The 
atronge doctrine of predisposing affinity is to be found in the work, 
amonsc others, of the most rational of recent chemists, the illustrious 
Berzelius. When, for instance, water is decomposed by iron through 
the action of sulphuric acid, so as to disengage the hydrogen, this 
remarkable phenomenon is commonly attributed to the affinity of 
the sniphnric acid for the oxide of iron which ieixds to become 
formed. Now, can anythixig be imagined more metaphysical, or 
more radically incomprehensible, than the sympathetic action of 
one substance upon another which does not yet exist, and the for- 
mation of the last by virtue of this mysterious affection ? The 
strange fluids of physicists are rational and satisfactory in comparison 
with such notions. These considerations justify the desire that 
chemists should have a sufficient training in mathematical, astro- 
nomical, and then in physical philosopliy, wliich have already put 
an end to such chimerical researches within their own domain, and 
Would discard them speedily from the more complex i)arts of natural 
philosophy. It is only by having witnessed the purification in the 
anterior sciences that chemists could realize it in their own : and 
there could not be complete positivity in chemistry if metaphysics 
lingered in astronomy or physics. This, again, justifies the place 
assigned to chemistry among the sciences. The individual must 
follow the general course of his race in his passjige to the positive 
state. He must find that true science consists, everywhere, in exact 
relations, established among observed facts, allowing the deduction 
of the most extensive series of secondary j)henomena from the small- 
eat possible number of original phenomena, putting aside all vain 
inquiry into causes and essences. And this is the spirit which has 
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to be made preponderant in chemistry, — dissolving for ever the 
metaphysical doctrine of affinities. 

The inferiority of chemistry to physics, in regard to method and 
Aduai im- doctrine, explains its relative imperfection with regard 
perfection, ^o actual scicncc. We have only to compare with 
the formula which told us what chemistry ought to be what it 
actually is, to see that it is at an immense distance — much further 
than physics — from its true scientific aim. Chemical facts are at 
this day essentially incoherent, or, at best, feebly co-ordinated by a 
small number of partial and insufficient relations, instead of thoee 
certain, extended, and uniform laws of which physics is so justly 
proud. As for prevision, if it is imperfect in physics in comparisoa 
with astronomy, it can hardly be said to exist in chemistry at all: 
the issue of each chemical event being usually known only by 
specially consulting the immediate experiment, when, as it were, 
the event is already accomplished. 

Imperfect as chemistry is, in regard to method and doctrine, it is 
Comparative yet supcrioF to physiology, and still more, to social 
imperfection, gcience, uot ouly bocausc, from the comparative sim- 
plicity of its phenomena, the facts and investigations are clearer 
and more decisive, but because it has a few, though very few, real 
theories, capable of affording complete previsions ; a thing as yet 
impracticable, except in a general manner, with living bodies. We 
shall have occasion to notice the theory of proportions, the equivalent 
of which is not, in any sense, to be looked for in physiology. We 
must remember, while estimating the comparative imperfection of 
the sciences, that the importance to us of their perfection is in pro- 
portion to their simplicity; our available means being always found 
to correspond with our reasonable wants. I hope, too, that this 
severe estimate of the actual state of each science will stimulate 
rather than discourage the student ; for it is more gratifying to our 
human activity to conceive of the sciences as susceptible of vast, 
varied, and indefinite progress, than to sup{)0se them perfect, and 
therefore stationary, except in their secondary developments. 

This leads us to consider the function of Chemistry in the educa- 
tion of the human mind. 
It may be said to train us in the great art of experimentation : 
Relation to ku- uot as being our exclusive teacher, for, as we have seen, 
wMin progress, physics is sui>erior to it in this : and it is more the 
art of observing than of experimenting that Chemistry is chiefly 
distinguished for. But there is an imi)ortant part of the positive 
method which chemistry seems destined to carry to the highest 
perfection. I do not mean the theory of classifications, of which 
Art<fnomen- clicmists kuow too little at present; but the art of 
ciature. rational nomenclatures, which is quite unconnected 

with class! ficationa Since the reform in chemical language, attempts 
have been incessantly made, to this hour, to form a systematic 
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ymenclature in anatomy, in pathology, and especially in zoology : 
it these endeavours have not had, and never can have, auy success 
• compare with that of the reformers of chemical language ; for 
le nature of the phenomena does not admit of it It is not by 
icident that the chemical nomenclature is alone in its perfection. 
be more complex phenomena are, and the more varied and less 
ttricted the comparisons of objects, the more difficult it becomes 

subject them to a system of denominations, at once rational and 
iridged, so as to facilitate the habitual combination of ideas. If 
n organs and tissues of the living body differed only from one 
lint of view ; if maladies were sufficiently defined by their seat ; 

in xoology, genera, or at least families could be established by a 
mogeneous consideration, the corresponding sciences might at 
loe admit of systematic nomenclatures as rational and as efficacious 

that of Chemistry. But the diversity of aspects, rarely reducible 

one head, renders such an arrangement extremely difficult and 
it yery advantageous. 

The case of chemistry is the only one in which, by its nature, the 
lenomena are simple, uniform, and determinate enough to allow 
' a rational nomenclature at once clear, rapid, and complete, so as 
» contribute to the general progress of the science. The idea of 
imposition, the great end of the science, is always preponderant. 
hns^ the systematic name of each body, expressing its composition, 
idicates first a correct general view, and then, the sum of its 
lemical history ; and, by the nature of the science, the more it ad- 
iDces towards perfection, the more must this double property of the 
menclature be developed. In another view, dualism being the 
nnmonest constitution in chemistry, and the most essential, and 
lat to which all other modes of composition are more and more 
ferred by science, we see that the conditions of the problem are as 
Tooiable as possible to a rapid and expressive nomenclature. 
hniy there has always been some system of nomenclature, more or 
» roagh, though none to be compared to that so happily founded 
r Onyton-Morveau. Though the art can manifest its excellence 
ily in proportion to the advance of chemistry, it is in such bar- 
ony with the nature of the science that, in its present imperfect 
itoy it npholds it, by provisionally supplying, as it were, the almost 
0olnte deficiency of true rationality. Thus chemistry may be re- 
xded as specially adapted to develop one of the few fundamental 
sans, the aggregate of which constitutes the general )X)wer of the 
iman mind. The formation of a similar aid in the more com- 
es sciences offers a real and strong interest: and I have only 
sired to show that we must resort to chemistry for the true 
iociples and general spirit of the art of nomenclature, according 
the rules so often set forth in this work, that each great logical 
tifioe shonld be directly studied in the department of natural 
lOosophy where it is found in the greatest perfection, that it may 
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be afterwards applied ia aid of the sciences to which it less specially 
belongs. 

The high philosophical properties of Chemistry are more striking 
state of chemi- in regard to doctrine than to method. However im- 
rai doctrine, perfect our chcmical science is, its development has 
o])erated largely in the emancipation of the human mind. Its oppo- 
sition to all theological philosophy is marked by the two general iiacts 
in which it has a share with all the rest of positive philosophy,— 
first, the prevision of phenomena, and next, our voluntary modifica- 
tion of them. We have already seen that the more the complexity 
of phenomena baffles our prevision, the greater becomes our power 
of modifying them, through the variety of resources afforded by the 
complexity itself ; so that the anti-theological influence of science is 
infallible, in the one way or the other. In chemistry, our modify- 
ing power is so strong that the greater part of chemical phenomeot 
owe their existence to human intervention, by which alone circnm- 
stances could be suitably arranged for their production : and if the 
phenomena of physiology and social science admit of modification 
iti a yet greater degree, chemistry will always, in this particular, 
hold the first rank, since the highest order of modifications is that 
which we here find, — those which are most important for tlie 
atnelioration of the condition of Man. In the system of the action 
of man ut)on nature, chemistry must ever be regarded as the chief 
source of power, though all the fundamental sciences participate in 
it more or less. 

In this way, chemistry effectually discredits the notion of the mle 
of a providetitial will among its phenomena. But there is another 
way in which it acts no less strongly ; by abolishing the idea of 
destruction and creation in nature. Before anvthinor was known of 
gaseous materials and products, many striking ap[)earances must 
inevitably have inspired the idea of the real annihilation or produc- 
tion of matter in the general system of nature. These ideas could 
not yield to the true conception of decomposition and comi)osition 
till we had decomposed air and water, and then analysed vegetable 
and animal substances, and then finished with the analysis of alka- 
lies and earths, thus exhibiting the fundamental principle of the 
indefinite i)erpetuity of matter. In vital phenomena, the chemical 
examination of not only the substances of living bodies, but their 
functions, — imperfect as it yet is, — must cast a strong light upon 
ihe economy of vital nature by showing that no organic matter 
radically heterogeneous to inorganic matter can exist, afid that 
vital transformations are subject, like all others, to the universal 
laws of cliemical phenomena. Chemical analysis seems to have 
fulfilled its function in this direction : henceforth it must be by the 
more difficult, but more luminous method of synthesis that this 
great philosophical revolution must be completed: and attempts 
enough have been successfully made to prove the possibility of it 
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The divisions of the science have not been clearly and permanently 
.tied, partly because of its very recent origin, and Divi%ioM of 
rtly on account of ite nature. In the first place, ^^ science. 
idents have been more occupied in multiplying observations than 
classifying them ; and in the next, the homogeneous character 
chemical phenomena causes essential differences to be less pro- 
ind, and therefore less marked, than in any other of the funtla- 
mtal science& In astronomy, there can be no question of a 
irision into geometrical and mechanical phenomena. Physics is 
» a unique science than a group of almost isolated sciences ; and 
ey indicate their own arrangement. We shall see hereafter that 
arly the same thing happens, though from a different cause, in 
lyriology. But in chemistry, tlie conditions are less favourable, 
8 distinctions being scarcely more marked than those which exist 
a single department of physics, — as thermology, and yet more, 
Metrology. The imperfection and small imix)rtance of its present 
visions are easily explained : and there are strong symptoms of 
i approaching discussion of this great subject ; for the majority 
eminent chemists are more or less dissatisfied with the provisional 
vision which they have been hitherto obliged to accept as guidance 
their labours. 

The general division of organic and inorganic chemistry cannot 
» sustained, on account of its evident irrationality. m organic 
rhat is at present called organic chemistry has an chemutry. 
sentially bastard character, half chemical, half physiological, and 
)t, in &ct, either the one or the other, as we shall have occasion 
• see. The division cannot even be sustained under another form, 
I equivalent to the general distinction between cases of dualism 
id of other composition. For if inorganic combinations are usually 
nary, there are some which are composed of three elements and 
^en of four; while, conversely, we very often meet with a true 
mlism in bodies which are called organic. For a genuine division 
B must look to general ideas relating to composition Prin^iipies of 
id decomposition; and in this form, attending to composition and 
le rule of following the gradual complication of <^compotUion, 
lenomena: first, the growing plurality of constituent principles 
nediate or immediate), according as the combinations are binary, 
irnary, etc. ; and secondly, the higher or lower degree of composi- 
on of the immediate principles, each of which may (as in the ctise 
: a continual dualism) be decomposable into two others, for a 
reater or smaller number of consecutive times. Though each of 
lese two points of view is of high importance, the pre{)onderance 
[ the one or the other must be agreed upon before the rational 
ivision of chemistry can be organized. Though this is not the 
lace to discuss this new question of high chemical philosophy, it 
lay be well to state that 1 regard it as solved ; and that the con- 
ideration of the degree of composition is, in my eyes, evidently 
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8Ui)erior to that of the number of elemeDts, inasmach as it affects 
lucre profoundly the aim and spirit of chemical sci^ce^ as thqr 
have been characterized in this chapter. As for the rest, whatever 
the decision may be, we may remark that the two classificatioos 
differ from each other much less than we might at first be tempted 
to siip{)Ose ; for they necessarily concur, whether in the preliminai; 
or in tiie fiual case, and diverge only in the intermediate parts. 

We have now reviewed the nature and spirit of chemical science; 
the means of investigation proper to it ; its true encyclopedical posi- 
tion ; the kind and degree of perfection of which it is susceptible; 
iUs philosophical properties in regard to method and to doctrine; 
and, finally, the mode of division which would be suitable to it 
We must complete the survey of the science by a special and direct 
notice of the few essential doctrines which have been disclosed bp 
the spontaneous development of chemical philosophy. It must be 
remembered that the object of this work is not to present a treatbs 
on each science, or to enlarge upon it in proportion to its proper 
importance, or the multiplicity of its facts : but to ascertaio iti 
rehitive importance, as one head of positive philosophy. No one 
will ex{)ect that chemical pliilosophy, in its present state, can be 
examined hero as fully or satisfactorily as, for instance, astronomical 
philosophy, the perfection of which admits of a methodical analynfl^ 
clear and complete, though summary, such as befits that immateble 
type of natural philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

rHATBVBR may be the principles of division and classification pre- 
rred in the general system of chemical studies, it is ModcofUgin- 
;reed by almost all chemists that the preliminary mng tu study. 
sd fundamental study should be the successive and continuous 
ifltory of all the simple bodies. The plan of M. Chevreul is au 
Koeption to this, his method being to proceed at once from the study 
I each elemeut to all the combinations, binary, ternary, etc., that 
b can form with those already examined ; confining himself, how- 
fer, to compounds of the first order. This plan has the advantage 
hat simple bodies are more completely known from the beginning 
ban by the usual method, which scatters through the dificreut parts 
if the science the most important chemical properties of each of 
hem. But, on the other hand, the history of any element remains 
iMX)mplete ; a factitious inequality is established among chemical 
esearches into dificrent elementary substances; and the didactic 
loonvenience which M. Chevreul proposed to escape seems to be 
oavoidable, under any method. On no plan can any chemical 
istory be completed by a first study. The provisional information 
btained by a first study must be followed by a revision which allows 
8 to take into consideration the whole series of phenomena relative 
) each substance. The question is merely a didactic one, only of 
Bcoudar}' importance in this work, though of great practical interest. 
hi any scheme, it remains certain that the preliminary study of 
lementary substances is, by the nature of the science, the necessary 
Mindation of chemical knowledge. 

On account of thef considerable and always increasing number of 
abstances regarded as simple, some modern philosophers, possessed 
rith the notion of the simplicity and economy of Plurality of 
lature, have concluded h priori that most substances ^^<?»»«»t#. 
ntist 1)6 the various compounds of a much smaller number of others. 
Bat, while endeavouring to conceive of nature under the simplest 
uipect possible, we must do so under the teaching of her own 
thenomena, not substituting for that instruction any thoughtless 
leares of our own. We have no right to presume beforehand tli/it 
he numl)er of simple substances must be either very small or very 
urge. Chemical research alone should settle this ; and all that we 
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arc entitled to say is that our miuds are disposed to prefer tlie 
smaller imiuber, even, if it were possible, so far as there being but 
two. But not the less are we bound to suppose all substances which 
have never in any way been decoinix)sed to be simple, thonghwe 
should not pronounce them to Ihj for ever undecomposable. All 
cheniistK now admit this rule as the first axiom of sound chemical 
philosophy. 

Aristotle first saw this rule, though he did not conceive of its 
rational i^rounds. His doctrine of tlie four elements, popularly 
cried down in our time, should be judged of as the first attempt 
of tlie true philosophical spirit to conceive of the com{K>sition of 
natural bodies, amidst the then existing deficiency of all suitable 
means of research. To appreciate it we must compare it with 
anterior notions. Now, up to that time, all the schools, however 
they might diifer about other things, agreed that there was only 
one elementary substance ; and their dispute was about the choice 
of the principle. Aristotle, with his rational character of miud,pnt 
an end to all those barren controversies by establishing the ])luralitr 
of elements. This immense progress must be considered the true 
origin of chemical science, which would be radically im[x)ssible on 
the supi)osition of a single element, excluding all idea of composi- 
tion and decomposition. Whatever ap{>earance8 may be, there is 
no doubt that it must be much more difficult for the human miod 
to pass from the absolute idea of unity of principle to the relative 
idea of plurality, than to rise gradually, by means of i-esearch, from 
the four elements of Aristotle to the fifty-six simple bodies of our 
chemistry of this day. Our Naiurisis, who are all for simplicity 
and economy without caring much for reality, have no right to ap- 
peal to the authority of Aristotle, who had so much reverence for 
reality as to infringe the notion of simplicity which he found pre- 
vailing. They should go back further than Aristotle, — to Empe- 
(locles or Heraclitus, and attain the utmost simplicity at once, by 
admitting only a single principle. 

Other philosophers, among whom was Cuvier, have objected to 
the simplicity of most of the elements now admitted by chemists, 
that some of them seem to be extremely abundant in nature, whila 
others are scantily and partially distributed': whereas, it seems 
njilural to presume that the difTerent elements must be almost 
equally dilFused throughout the glol)e, and that therefore chemical 
nnalysis will sooner or later prove the rare ones to be com{)ouml 
suhslaiiccs, requiring peculiar and rare intliiences for their formation. 
It would be enough to say that the presumption, though plausible, 
is nothing more than a presumption : but it liiay be addetl that we 
know nothing of our planet bc*yond the upper strata; and we can 
loiiu no prejudgment of the composition of the whole. It would be 
too much to say that there should be an equality of elements on the 
suriace, even the probability being the other way ; for the heaviest 
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ements are the rarest at the surface, and the commonest are those 
hich ^ to the composition of living bodies ; and the probability is 
rong that the prejwnderance is reversed in the interior of the 
obe, to make up the mean density, which is not to be found 
nong the solids, liquids, and gases which are required for the 
dstence of life. Thus the objection seems to be converted by 
lemical analysis into a sort of confirmation. 
Since the time, — recent, it is true, — of the decomposition of the 
ements of Aristotle, there has not been a single instance of a sub- 
ance having passed from the class of simple to that of compound 
:>die8, while the inverse case has been frequent. Yet, no chemist 
isputc^ the possibility of a reduction of the elements by a more 
lorough analysis ; for chemical simplicity, as it is to us, is a purely 
egative quality, not admitting of those irreversible demonstrations 
Toper to positive compositions and recompositious. The great 
eneral example of substances called organic, the chemical theory of 
rhich \% so complex, notwithstanding the small number of their 
lements, might lead us to suppose that such a reduction would not 
le after all so very great an advantage : but in this c^ise, the difE- 
mlty seems to me to be referrible to the deficiency of duality. 
Kotwithstanding this example, we cannot but think that chemistry 
would become more rational and more systematic, if the elements 
•we fewer, from the closer and more general relation which must 
then subsist among the different classes of phenomena. But the 
apparent perfection could be only barren and illusory if we were to 
ttnune it by conjecture anticipating the real progress of chemical 
inalysis. 

This profusion of elements has naturally led to endeavours to 
dtsBify them. The high importance of the question Ciassificcuhn 
fcas become manifest through the deep persuasion ofeUnents. 
that the rational classification of simple bodies must determine 
that of compound substances, and therefore that of the whole 
chemical system. The first principle to be laid down is that 
the hierarchy of elementary substances is not to be determined 
*ly by their proi)er essential characters, but by the less direct 
wDsideration of the princi[)al phenomena of the compounds which 
they form. Without this requisition, the classification would 
hwe little use or interest ; for it would be of small consequence in 
^hrt coaventional order we studied fifty-six bodies all independent 
rf]i|^h other: whereas, with its proper condition, this question is 
^ important as any that chemical philosophy can present. 

JFhe old division of the elements into the combureut and con^ 
'wtttible (those which burn in the active and in the neuter sense), 
•'rf the subdivision of these into metjillics and non-metallics, are 
•*i&ntly too artificial to l>e maintained, except provisionally. For 
?*ny years, endeavours have been made to supersede it ; but no 
^^feversible classification has been yet obtained. M. Ampere seems 
^ have been the first who jwinted out the necessity ; and he pro- 
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jM)seil a pystom in 1816; but it was not one which induced the 
chemists to abaiuloii tiieir ancient distribution, the binary structure 
of which made it easy of application, whatever might otherwise be 
its defects A few years after, Berzelius offered, in a simple aod 
almost iucideiital form and manner, a far superior system of classi- 
tication. He first understood the necessity of rising finally to a 
unique series, constituting, by a uniform and preix)nderant character, 
n true hierarchy ; whereas, M. Am|>ere saw only the importance oi 
natural grou()s, which might be arbitrarily co-ordinated. Both con- 
ditions are im{)Osed by the general theory of classifications; l>at 
that which Berzelius had chiefly in view is unquestionably superior to 
the other; and es[)ecially in the present case, when the small number 
of objects to be classified renders the formation of groups a matter 
of secondary imi)ortance, provided the series be naturally ordained 
M. Berzelius's conception is grounded on the consideration of 
cinivijication electro-chcmical phenomena. Its simple and lucid 
vj Berzeiitu. principle is that the elements are to be so disposed as 
that each shall be electro-negative to those which precede it, andele^ 
tro-iK)sitive to those which follow it. The series thus derived, appear*, 
thus far, to be in conformity with the whole of the known propertips 
of both the elements themselves and their principal compounda. It 
is t(K) soon, however, to speak decisively of this : and, on the othw 
hand, the chemical pre|)onderance of electric characters is by no 
means so logically established as to compel us to seek the bases of 
a natural classification in that order of phenomena. It muat, it 
seems to me, be clearly proved, at the outset, that the |K)iutof 
departure is a real one, — that is, that a constant order of electria- 
tion exists among the different elements, which is maintained under 
all conditions of exterior circumstances, of aggregation and deoom- 
jx)sition : but, not only has this never been adequately undertaken, 
but there is some reason to apprehend that its result would be 
o]>posite to the proposed principle. Whatever may be the issue 
of future labours, Berzelius has secured the eternal honour d 
having first exhibited the true nature of the problem, and the 
ajxgregate of its princi})al conditions, and i>erhap8 the order of ideas 
in which its solution is to be sought. Whenever this solutionis 
obtained, chemistry will have made a great stride towards a truly 
rational state : for, under a hierarchy of the elements, the system- 
atic nomenclature of compound substances will almost suffice to 
give a first indication of tlie general issue proper to each chemical 
ev^nt ; or, at least, to restrict the uncertainty within narrow limits 
Yet, through this very connection of such a research with the whole 
of chemical studies, 1 do not think it can be efficaciously pursueil 
while we separate it, as has hitherto been done, from the general 
question about the esiablisliment of a complete system of chemical 
Premature classification for all bodies, simple and comiKmni 
(J^rt. Kow, this great question seems to me at pi^eseut pre- 

mature. The preliminary conditions, both of method and of doc- 
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\T\ue, are, as we have seen, far from being completed. As such a 
^neral system of classification must constitute both the summing 
ip and the fundamental view of the whole of chemical philosophy, 
[ shall fuMher expand my idea about it in this place. 

As for the method, it requires perfecting]: in two ways, for which 
chemists must resort to physiology. They must Requisite pre- 
loderstand the fundamental theory of natural classi- panuvm a* to 
ioatioDS, which can be obtained nowhere else : and ^^^^^^ 
hej must, for the same reason, study in the same school the general 
ipirit of the comparative method, of which chemists have very little 
idea, and without which they can never proceed properly in search 
of a rational classification. Tliese two improvements must be de- 
rived from biological philosophy; the one to lay down the problem of 
cbemical classification, and the other to undertake its solution. It 
will be by perceiviug these harmonies and mutual applications 
among the sciences commonly treated as isolated and independent, 
that philosophers in all departments will at length become aware 
of the reality and utility of the fundamental conception of this work ; 
the cultivation of the difierent branches of natural philosophy under 
the impulsion and direction of a general system of positive phil- 
Oflopliy, as a common basis and uniform connection of all scientific 
lubours. We have little idea what we lose by the naiTOw and 
irrational spirit in which the different sciences are cultivated, and 
cq^ecially with regard to method. When the great scientific rela- 
tions of the future shall be regularly organized, men will scarcely be 
able to imagine, otherwise than historically, that the study of nature 
coold ever have been conceived and directed in any other way. 

Ajb to the doctrine, we have seen that the desired classification 
caoDot take place till we have settled the preponder- a tod t ■ 
tace of the one or the other consideration, — the ^ ^^^^' 

order of composition of the immediate principles, or their degree of 
plorality. Now, such a problem has not yet been rationally pro- 
posed. If we suppose it resolved, adopting the rule which I think 
almost incontestable, as I explained before, of treating the first 

Bint of view as necessarily superior to the second, we must still 
;eDd to two special conditions, before we can proceed to the 
mtioDal construction of the system of chemical substimces. 

By the first of these conditions, we must dismiss the irrational 
liatinction of substances into organic and inoiganic. „. 
We shall see hereafter that organic chemistry must 
Km dissolve, parting with some of its questions to chemistry 
Plper, and others to physiology. When any combination is sus- 
mtible of a chemical examination, it must be subjected to a fixed 
mer of homogeneous considerations, whatever may have been its 
niA and mode of concrete existence, with which chemistry has 
lothing to do, unless as a source of information. As long as any 
classification must be adapted to the strange conception of a sort 
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of double cliemistry, established upon a false division of substances, 
it must be precarious and artificial in its details, because it is viti- 
ated in principle. The evil \& felt, as is shown more and more by 
the tendency to refer organic combinations to the general laws of 
inorganic combinations : but it would not be enough, as might be 
supposed, that a distinguished chemist should take the initiative, 
in a large and direct manner, to accomplish this important reform. 
Such a work demands a special and difficult operation, requiring a 
delicate combination of the chemical and physiological point of 
view, in order to make a true division of what should remain with 
chemistry, and what should return to physiology. 

The second condition is closely connected with the first It 
Becfvnd requires that all combinations should, if possible, be 
co%\dxt\m, submitted to the law of dualism, erected into a con- 
stant and necessary principle of chemical philosophy. Great as 
would be such an improvement in the way of simplification of chemi- 
cal conceptions, it roust, however, be admitted that it is not fn 
indispensable to classification as the preceding. Without the first 
condition, rational classification would be impossible : whereas, it 
might take place, with imperfection and difficulty, without the 
second. As for the prospect* of the case, the tendency to improve- 
ment is as real and marked in the one case as the other ; as any 
one may observe for himself. 

It is of the more importance to set the consideration of the order 
Method of of composition of immediate principles above that 
anaiytit. of their degree of plurality, as before proposed, because 
the first is, by its nature, clear and incontestable, while the other 
Chemical is always more or less obscure and dubious. The one 
dualism, jg^ {q f^Q^ ^q simple appreciation of an analytical 
or synthetical fact : the second has always a certain hypothetical 
character, since we then pronounce upon the mode of agglomeration 
of elementary particles ; which is a thing radically inaccessible to 
us. Thus, for example, a chemist may establish with certainty that 
such or such a salt is a compound of the second order, and that 
certain acids and alkalies are, on the contrary, of the first order; 
for analysis and synthesis can demonstrate that each of the la4 
bodies is composed of two elementary substances, and that, on the 
contrary, the immediate principles of the salt are decomposable into 
two elements. But, in another view, when the analysis of any 
Fubstance has established the existence in it of three or fonr 
elements, as in the case of vegetable or animal matters, we cannot, 
without resort to hypothesis, pronounce that- this combination is 
really ternary or quaternniy, instead of being simply biuar)': for 
we can never assert that we could not, by a preliminary analysis 
less violent than this final one, resolve the proposed substance into 
two immediate principles of the first order, each of which should be 
further susceptible of a new binary decomposition. 
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If an anskilled chemist should at this day apply unduly stroug 
means to the analysis of saltpetre, the results might authorize him, 
following our present erroneous procedure, to conceive of this 
substance as a ternary combination of oxygen, azote, and potassium : 
and yet we know that such a conclusion would be false, as the 
substance may he easily reconstructed by a direct combination 
between nitric acid and potash, which might have been separated 
by a less disturbing analysis, without occasioning their decomposi- 
tion. How do we know that it may not be so with every combina- 
tion babitually classed as ternary or quaternary? Immediate 
analysis being as yet so imperfect in comparison with elementary 
analysis, especially with regard to these substances, would it be 
rational to proclaim, for the time to come, its necessary and eternal 
impotence with regard to them ? Such judgments seem to be 
founded on a confusion between these two kinds of analysis, so really 
different in themselves, and so characterized in their operations by 
delicacy in the one case and energy in the other. — One important 
consideration, relating to the synthetical point of view, is evidence 
of this confusion between the two analyses : and that is, the extreme 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of verifying by synthesis the ana- 
lytical results proper to these substances. We have seen that 
immediate syntnesis is usually very easy, while elementary synthesis 
is scarcely practicable. ^ Thus, reciprocally, it seems to me rational 
to suppose that when the recomposition cannot be effected, the 
analysis has not been immiediate, — there being no other objection 
to such a conclusion. For example, we exhibit the impossibility of 
reproducing by synthesis vegetable and animal substances: and 
this has been even set up as a sort of empirical principle. But is 
not this impossibility owing to our persisting in an elementary 
synthesis when we ought to proceed by an immediate synthesis, the 
materials of which might in many cases be discovered beforehand ? 
This remark is true with regard to a multitude of combinations the 
dualism of which is, however, very certain, with the sole difference 
that the immediate principles are better known. If we tried to 
poompose saltpetre by directly combining oxygen, azote, and 
potassium, we should succeed no better than in reproducing organic 
mbstances by throwing together their three or four elements : the 
obstacles which we admit in the last case apply equally to the first. 
The most striking achievement is that of M. Wcehler, in producing 
the animal substance urea. He could not have done this if he had 
tried, according, to the common prejudice, to combine directly oxy- 
g^, hydrogen, carbon, and azote, which concur in the elementary 
constitution of this substance, instead of uniting only its two imme- 
diate principles, till then unknown in this quality. Is there any 
reason to suppose that it is otherwise in any other case ? — It appears 
then that chemists will be safe in attributing an entire generality 
to the fundamental principle of the dualism of all combinations, 
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under the one easy condition of regardin«if as still way imperfect the 
analysis of 8ul)stance8 exceeding the binary oompoeition ; and 
especially the substances c^ed organic, the true immediate prin- 
ciples of which would thus remain to be discovered. These prin- 
ciples can be conceived of only by imagining a considerable number 
of new binary combinations, of the first and second orders, between 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and azote : and the realization of this 
may seem, in the present state of our knowledge, almost impossible. 
But we have no right to conclude it to be so, while our analytical 
procedures are what they are ; and there is no scientific objection 
to our supi)osing that there may be many more direct and binary 
combinations among the elements of ternary or quaternary sub- 
stances than chemistry has yet established. 

It must be observed, however, that universal and indefinite 
dualism cannot be maintained unless chemists will scientifically 
determine the sense of the word substance ; that is, restrict it to 
mean real combinaiion : for it would be easy to cite, and especially 
in physiological chemistry, very marked cases of the defect of 
dualism. But we cannot regard as a true chemical substance an 
accidental assemblage of heterogeneous substances, whose agglomera- 
tion is evidently mechanical, such as sap, blood, a biliary calculus, 
etc., unless we confound the notion of dissolution, and even of 
mixture, with that of combination. If we .extend in this way the 
use of the term substance, so valuable in chemistry, we might as 
well treat, as so many chemical substances, the waters of different 
seas, different mineral waters, soils, etc. : and even more, artificial 
mixtures of a variety of salts dissolved together in water or alcohol. 
We shall see hereafter that all difficulties in this subject may be 
disposed of by our learning tliat they proceed from our not having 
clearly and rigorously separated the chemical from the physiological 
point of view. We may be assured that the most elementary 
notions of chemical philosophy cannot be rationally established, in 
their due clearness, generality, and stability, without being founded 
on a full comparison with biology ; a comparison which can be 
organized only under a complete system of positive philosophy. 

Meantime, there is a marked tendency in the present movement 
of chemical ideas, towards a complete dualism. The increasing 
assimilation attempted between organic and inorganic substances 
is an indirect advance in that road : but much more striking, in 
this view, are cxj)eriraents like those of M. Woehler, which refer the 
most refractory comj)Ound8 to dualism, either by analysis orsynthe 
sia. A binary formula is adopted, too, to represent the projwrtion 
of elements proper to the most complex substances : and, though 
this is not a true dualism, it helps to prepare minds for the estab- 
lishment of a real and general one. The sum of what has been 
snid on this important subject of chemical dualism is this:— the 
real mode of agglomeration of elementary {^articles is, and ever 
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TDn»t be, unknown to us, and therefore no proper object of our 
study : — our positive researches being thus circum8cril)ed, we may 
rationally conceive of the immediate composition of any substance 
as binary ; but so as to represent all the phenomena that chemistry 
can oflfer to us, in any future state of perfection. Thus, I do not 
propose universal dualism as a law of nature ; for this we could 
never establish : but I declare it to be a fundamental artifice of 
true chemical philosophy, destined to simplify our elementary con- 
ceptions, by using our optional intellectual liberty in accordance 
with the true end and aim of positive chemistry. 

These are the conditions necessary to the institution of a system 
of natural classification, answering in chemistry to the universal 
hierarchy of living bodies in biology, if the complication of pheno- 
mena would admit of our obtaining such a system. Up to this time, 
perhaps no one has formed an adequate idea of the nature and 
spirit of such an operation : but, in my view, chemical classification, 
uius conceived of, is the science itself, condensed into the most 
substantial summary. All I claim to have done is to have intro- 
duced into chemical science the special kind of philosophical spirit 
which is naturally developed by biological science, as it has been 
conceived of by all its great masters, from Aristotle downwards. 

It is because I have high expectations of what Chemistry will 
become, that I attach so much imi)ortance to the preceding discus- 
.non. The science is now weak and desultory, notwithstanding its 
rich collection of facts : but, extended and complex as it is, there is 
no fundamental science, except astronomy, whose phenomena are so 
homogeneous, and therefore so fit for a true systematization, in the 
positive spirit. Now, this future constitution of chemical science 
must, it seems to me, consist in a complete system of natural classi- 
fication, which cannot be obtained till all combinations, whatever 
their origin, are subjected to a fixed order of homogeneous considera- 
tions, and, on the other hand, constantly referred to a fundamental 
doalism. 

We cannot form any certain expectation of the future condition 
of Chemistry from its present state : but, before proceeding to 
examine the two doctrines which at this day approach nearest to 
positive rationality, — that of definite proportions and the electro- 
chemical theory, — I will indicate two points of doctrine which seem, 
by their nature, to indicate with precision the true dogmatic forma- 
tion towards which the science, as a whole, must tend. 

First, there is the great law of double saline decompositions, 
discovered by BerthoUet, and completed by M. Law of double 
Dulong's investigations on the reciprocal action of taiine decom- 
soluble and insoluble salts. The case of double solu- p^*^^^- 
bility, considered by BerthoUet, is this : two soluble salts, of any 
kind, mutually deconiiwse each other whenever their reaction may 
produce an insoluble salt, or one less soluble than either of the two. 
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This theorem stands first among general propositions in chemistry, 
and is the only one which can as jet give an exsct idea of what, iu 
chemistry, constitutes a true law.^ It has all the characters of a law: 
it relates to the proper subject of chemical science ; it establishes a 
relation between two classes of phenomena before independent ; aud, 
above all, it admits of prevision of phenomena according to their 
{)OHitive relations. In establishing this law, Berthollet escaped some 
metaphysical snares, rejecting hypotheses of affinities ; but he fell 
into one when he attempted to explain tl)e law which he had just 
discovered. No law can be explained otherwise than by showing 
that it enters into another, more general than itself: but this law of 
BerthoIIet's is alone of its kind ; and it therefore admits of do 
explanation. It may hereafter be attached to a fundamental theory 
of the reciprocal action of all compounds of the second order; and 
such a relation will truly explain it : but at present it is simply a 
general fact which, inexplicable itself, serves to explain each of the 
particular facts which it comprehends. 

The influence of air and water in the production of chemical 

Chemical phenomena is another of the most perfect doctrines of 

theory of air chemistry as it stands. The importance of the action 

and water, , ^f ^jj. j^j^^j water in the terrestrial economy has induced 

some German philosophers irrationally to set up the system of these 

two fluids into a sort of third reign, between the inorganic and tJie 

oi'gauic : but abstract chemistry has nothing to do with natural 

history, and regards the study of air and water from a different 

point of view, wliile aware of its fundamental importance. 

All chemical phenomena take place in the presence of air ; and 
they almost invariably require the intervention of water : it is clear 
therefore that before we study any chemical reaction, we must be 
able to analyse the participation of these two fluids. Thus the 
chemical theory of air and water is a sort of necessary introduction 
to the system of chemistry, properly so called, as belonging more 
to method than to doctrine, and as immediately following the study 
of simple bodies. It is an historical fact that the double analysis of 
air and water marked the first great advance in modern chemistr}'. 
The influence of the air, not less im}X)rtant than that of water in 
. chemical phenomena, was less difficult to characterize: 

for the air is simply a mixture, and its chemical 
action is merely tlial of the gases which comj)Ose it, each of which 
acts as if it were isolated, allowing for the diminution of intensity 
from its diffusion, and for tlie very few cases in which the accoin- 
plishnient of the ])roposed j)]ienonienon determines the combination 
of the gases in an accessory way. Chemistry has only to analyse it, 
leaving all other study of it to the department of natural histor}'. 
Tliis analysis was efi'ected in the early days of modern chemistry, 
except tliat there is still some uncertainty about the proi>ortioa of 
carbonic acid gas, and perhaps of some other more considerable 
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principles, as, for instance, hydrogen, the existence of wbich begins 
bo be generally sitapected. Though no appreciable change in the 
composition of the atmosphere has taken place within half a century, 
it 18 impossible to conceive that some alteration must not happen, 
iu some direction, in course of time, among the many perturbing 
iufluences which act upon the mixture. Their antagonism, anil 
that of vegetable and animal action, partly neutralizes them : but 
the equilibrium cannot be precise and continuous. Geological con- 
siderations and botanical fossils lead us to suppose that at some 
remote periods the composition of the air must have been sensibly 
different : and chemists themselves have actually established some 
slight periodical variations, dependent on the proportion of carbonic 
acid at different seasona Our analytical resources are, however, 
very im])erfect with regard to the accessory principles of the atmos- 
phere; for chemists can ascertain nothing of the distinctions which 
are proved to exist in the best-marked localities, by their influences 
on living beings. The study of these variations, all-important in 
its way, — even as possibly indicating the limits of human life in a 
remote future, — l>elongs to natural history ; and that is probably 
the reason why chemists trouble themselves so little about it : and 
if there is neglect, it should be charged upon the naturalists. It 
is true that a preparation is required for their order of study, like 
all others, — a provision of knowledge, rising from physiology to 
astronomy itself : but the research is not especially a matter of 
chemical duty. 

The study of water requires much more extended and complex 
researches than that of the air ; and it is indispeu- 
sable to the general system of chemical science : for 
water being a real combination, and perhaps the most perfect known 
to us, may exercise chemical effects proper to itself, independently 
of those attributable to its elements, and apart from its importance as 
a solvent, — to say nothing of it as a simple mixture. Thus there are 
three aspects under which water must be considered by chemists, 
all distinct and all essential ; and the appreciation of them has been 
slow and difficult, if even we may say that this fundamental examina- 
tion is yet complete. 

The analysis of water, represented by a quantity of hydrogen 
double in volume that of oxygen, and unquestionably confirmed by 
synthesis, is the finest of the early discoveries of modern chemistry, 
not only from the light it casts upon the whole of chemical pheno- 
mena and the general economy of nature, but also from its conquest 
of prodigious difficulties. In regard to the first view, chemical 
science leaves nothing to desire. Yet, a notion has arisen, in recent 
times, of the existence of a new and more highly oxygenated com- 
bination between the two elements of water, which may raise some 
interesting questions, not about the irreversible comjH)sition of water, 
but about the kind of chemical influence which is taken for granted 
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in its decomposition and recoraposition in a raifltitude of phenomena; 
and e8j)ecially, about the true mode of union of oxj^gen and hydro- 
gen in all substances, and above all in liquids, which cannot be 
obtained without water. Some doubts have lately been proposed 
about this, which seem to me to deserve mature examination. 

The dissolving action of water has been the subject of a long 
series of laborious researches, much less difficult, and not far from 
complete. Yet more attention ought to be paid than is paid to the 
fine experiment of Vauquelin, in which it is shown that water, satu- 
rated with one salt, remains capable of I'eceiving another, and even 
acquires by that the singular property of dissolving a new quantity 
of the first. This experiment, which has been in a maimer despised, 
seems to me of the first order in its way, and a fit basis of a eerieg 
of interesting researches about the apparently capricious laws of 
solubility, the study of which is yet essentially empirical. 

Chemists were long in conceiving that water, besides being a 
solvent, might act in a really chemical manner, otherwise than by 
its elements. It seemed as if a combination so eminently neuter 
must be inoffensive, and inoperative, except by its decomposition. 
It was Proust who thought that this neutrality itself afforded a 
presumption of certain chemical affections, independently of its com- 
position. This was the rational consideration which led him to 
cieate the important study of the hydrates^ regarded as a sort of new 
salts, in which water plays the part, with regard to the alkalies, of a 
kind of hydric acid. 

The examination of these combinations, and of all others that 
water can form with any substances without being decomposed, 
constitutes the third and last part of the fundamental study of water, 
regarded as an indispensable preliminary to the general system of 
chemical studies. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DOCTRINE OF DEFINITE PROPORTIONS. 

?HERE are two general doctrines in chemistry^ as it now exists, 
rhich present a systematic appearance, and invest the science with 
uch rationality as it has attained. The first of these is the impor- 
ant doctrine of Definite Proportions. 

Even if this doctrine were complete, it could exert only 
\ Beoondary influence on the solution of the great scope of the 
nroblem of the science, — the study of the laws of doctnne. 
he phenomena of composition and decomposition. The essential 
[ueetion is, what separations and new combinations must take 
dace under determinate circumstances; and the theory of de- 
inite proportions affords no assistance to this kind of prevision. 
[t proceeds, indeed, on the supposition that the question is already 
olved ; and that it is to be taken as the point of departure for the 
tstimate of each of the new products,— of their quantity and the 
iroportion of their elements. Thus, the theory of definite propor- 
ions presents the singular scientific character of rendering rational, 
D its numerical details, a solution which usually remains empirical 
n its most important aspect. 

It was natural that the founders of modem chemistry should 
lave attended to the laws of composition and decomposition, in pre- 
erence to a study which they regarded as subordinate ; and it was 
latural also that, as the advance of science disclosed to them the vast 
liflSculties of the main problem, they should attend more and more 
io the secondary study, which promised an easier and more speedy 
mocess. But the most important oflBce of this subordinate theoiy, — 
ihat of supplying the defect of immediate experiment, — can be but 
^ery imperfectly fulfilled, while it is regarded apart from the 
iriDcipal theory; and thus, the doctrine of definite proportions 
rill never acquire its full scientific value till it is connected with 
in unquestionable basis of chemical laws, of which it will be the 
odispensable numerical complement. 

Meanwhile, however, it affords a real, though secondary assist- 
LHoe to chemists, in rendering their analyses more easy and more 
irecise. Moreover, it restricts the number of cases of combination 
ogically possible, by exhibiting the very small number of distinct 
iroportions; and by thus diminishing the uncertainty in cases of 
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chemical nclion, it is, in fact, a natural preliminary to the establish- 
ment of tiiose chemical laws to which it will l)e, under another view, 
a necessary supplement. 

In regard to doctrine, this theory oflfers a perfect type of the 

A t doct ' I>i*ecise kind of rationality which must hereafter 

""'' belong to Chemistry as a whole. In regard to 

method, the inquirers who have devoted themselves to establish the 

theory have advanced chemical science while appejtf^ 
ing to diverge from it ; simplifying the vast problem 
which their successors will solve, and pre|)aring for the disclosare 
of the great laws of comfwsition and decomposition, which would 
be undiscoverable amidst the infinity of products, if substances could 
combine, within certain limits, in all imaginable proportiona Such 
are the claims of this theory, as to doctrine and to method. 

It assumed its existence and present form during the first quarter 
It hi torv ^^ ^'^^® century : and it arose from a phenomeuon 
discovered by Eichter, and a 8i>eculative discusaoo 
established by Berthollet. — During the latter half of the last century, 
several chemists bad observed that, in the mutual decomposition of 
two neutral salts, the two new salts thus formed are always equally 
neuter. Bergmann, among others, had steadily and specially dwelt 
upon this. Yet the fact was neglected or underrated till Bichter, 
at the end of the century, generalized the observation, saw what 
it im[)orted, and derived from it the fundamental law which bean 

his name. The law is this : that the j>onderahle 
quantities of the ditf'erent alkalies requisite to neutral- 
ize a given weight of any acid are always proportionate to those 
required for the neutralization of the same weight of every other 
acid. This is, in fact, evidently the immediate consequence of the 
maintenance of neutrality after the double decomposition. Such a 
transformation would appear almost 8|)ontaneou8 if it related to a 
simpler and more developed science than Chemistry ; but amidst 
its complications and the imperfection of our intellectual habits, 
the closest deductions are difficult if they have any character of 
♦generality, and therefore of abstraction ; and this achievement of 
Richter's is, in consequence, eminently meritorious, on other 
grounds than its high utility. — His law, with the complements it 
lias since received, is the original basis of the general doctrine of 
definite pro[)ortiou8. It exhibited, in the case of a considerable 
number of compounds, the great end of this doctrine; viz., the 
iissignnient to every substance of a certain chemical coefficient, 
invjjriable and specific, indicating the proportions in \vhich it ciin 
combine with each of those that have been similarly characterizeil 
When it had been determined, by a double series of trials, what 
was the numerical composition of all the siilts that may be formed 
by any one acid with the ditierent alkalies, and any one alkali with 
the different acids, Richter's law enabled us to deduce imuieJi- 
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lely the proportions relating to all the compounds that can 
suit from the binary combination of these two orders of sub- 
ancea Bichter himself brought his discovery up to this result, 
id prepared (but on a basis of experiment too narrow and 
aperfect) the first table of what were afterwards called chemical 
fuivalenU. 

These neutral salts constituted a particular case, which could 
ardly have led on to a general theory of definite BaihoUefa 
roportions. The idea of perfect neutralization must eztengion. 
robably, at all times, have suggested to chemists that of a single 
roportion, on either side of which the neutrality must be destroyed ; 
nd thus the neutml salts were a natural first stage of the general 
iieory ; but they could not in themselves involve such a theory, 
t was Berthollet who extended the considemtion of proportions to 
lie whole of chemical phenomena. Some years after Bichter's dis- 
every, he established as a fundamental principle, in his * Chemical 
Itatics/ the necessary existence of definite proportions for certain 
ompounds of all orders ; and he assigned the essential conditions 
f this characteristic property, which he attributed to all causes 
rhich can release the product of chemical reaction, as it forms, 
rora the ulterior influence of the primitive agents. He thus added 
a Bichter's restricted case the idea of a great number of cases sub- 
acted to the same principle, and able to lead on to its entire 
teneralization. It is assigning much too little honour to Berthollet 
recognize only the influence of his controversy with Proust, 
minent as was the service rendered by Proust in that conflict, 
a establishing directly the general principle of determinate and 
Qvariable proportions. 

Such was the double origin, experimental and speculative, of 
iiimerical chemistry. The next development had also a double 
haracter, arising from the harmony between the con- DcUton'a further 
eption of Dr Dalton and the experimental researches ^t^nsion. 
t Berzelius, Gay-Lussac, and Wollaston. The inquiry was in a 
lascent state when Dalton's philosophic mind discerned its possible 
^erality. He proposed the great Atomic theory, under whicli 
he doctrine of definite proportions was developed to 
he whole extent that it has reached, and which "^^"^"^^^y- 
erves as the basis of its daily appliaition. The general principle 
rf the theory is this: all elementary bodies are conceived of as 
onned of individual atoms, the different species of whicli unite, 
^oerally by twos, in a small number of groups, constituting com- 
)OUnd atoms of the first order, always mechanically indivisible, but 
henceforth chemically divisible, and, in their turn, constituting all 
he other orders of composition by a series of analogous combina- 
iooR The principle is in such harmony with scientific conceptions 
n all departments, that it appeared like a happy generalization 
i the most familiar ideas of scientific men in every province of 
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iiaiural philosophy ; and its universal and immediate admission 
to<^k phice as a matter of course. 

It was ohserved hy Berzelius that the deduction of the existence 
of definite proportions from this principle would be illusory if the 
conibiiiatioris were not restricted to a very small number of atoms: 
for otherwise, — if the number was, though limited, very great,— 
the binary assemblages would be so multiplied that we might as 
well have combinations in any profwrtions whatever ; and then the 
atomic theory might almost equally well represent the opposite 
doctrines of definite and indefinite proportions. Dalton was well 
aware of this ; and the restrictions that he enunciated were presently 
declared too narrow by his successors, who foimd that they would 
not comprehend all existing combinations. His assertion was,thati 
in every combination, one of the immediate principles always enters 
for a single atom, and the other generally for a single atom also, 
and always for a very small number, rarely exceeding six. Taken 
with the expansion projwsed by his successors, the atomic concep- 
tion evidently represents the entire doctrine of definite proportions. 
But it is the theory of successive multiples, derived from the 
])rimary doctrine, which e8j)ecially distinguishes Dr Dalton's in- 
fluence upon numerical chemistry. From the ground of bis doc- 
trine he easily saw that if two substances can combine in various 
distinct projiortions, the ponderable quantities of the one which 
correspond, in the difi'erent compounds, to the same weight in the 
other, must naturally follow the series of whole numbers, since these 
com})ounds will have resulted from the union of one atom of the 
second substance with one, two, three, etc., of the first : and this 
constitutes a principal element, then i)erceived for the first time, of 
tlie theory of chemical proportions. 

Berzelius followed, with his vast experimental study of the whole 
Extension by of the important ])oints concerned in numerical 
Btneiiua. chemistry, the different parts of which he has done 
more than any other chemist to develop and systematize. He 
liist perfected Richter s law, so as to connect it closely with the 
atomic theory ; by which it became susceptible of the extension 
given to it by Berzelius himself, to all compounds of the second 
order. But the most important new knowledge has arisen from his 
ninnerical study of compounds of the first order. By comparing 
the composition of the metallic sulphurets and that of the corre- 
sponding oxides, he discovered a law, analogous to Kichter's in 
regard to the salts. This law, — that the quantity of sulphur of 
the first is alwnys proportionate to the quantity of oxygen com- 
bined with a like weight of the base in the second, — is now 
regarded, by induction, as applicable to all the compounds of the 
first order to which the same degree of chemical neutrality is 
asHignable. And again, the luminous series of the analyses of 
Berzelius have precisely verified in another direction the law of 
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successive multiples discovered by Dalton in pursuance of bis atomic 
theory. 

Gay-Lussac followed, with the valuable numerical analyses he 
effected by having recourse to gaseous combinations, Extension by 
considered, not as to weight, but to volume. He Oay-Luasac. 
thus not only verified, in a special manner, the general principle of 
definite proportions, but presented it under a new aspect, which, by 
R wise induction, comprehends all possible cases, — showing that all 
bodies in a gaseous state combine in invariable and simple numeri- 
cal i-elations of volume. An accessory advantage of this achieve- 
ment was that the specific gravity of the gases might be obtained 
with a precision often comparable to that of experimental estimate. 
It is necessary, however, to warn inquirers not to be led away, in their 
application of the theory of volumes to substances which have never 
])een vaporized, from the point of view which in Gay-Lussac's 
application is equivalent to Dalton's, as adopted by Berzelius. 

The labours of Wollaston bore a great part in establishing the 
doctrine of definite proportions. I do not refer Woiia8tan*$ 
chiefly to his transformation of the atomic theory into ^erijicaHon. 
that of chemical equivalents, though it has a more positive character, 
and tends to restrain the student from wandering after inaccessible 
objects, to which the first might tempt him, if not judiciously 
directed The substitution would l)e of high value, no doubt, if it 
were not less a change of conce])tion than an artifice of language. 
Nor l)ave I in view the ingenious expedients by which Wollaston 
popularized numerical chemistry by rendering its use more clear 
and convenient. A greater service, in our present view, wiis his 
famishing us with the indispensable complement of Eichter s dis- 
covery, by establishing the theory in regard to the acid salts, since 
extended by analogy to the alkaline salts. The case of the acid 
salts was perhaps the most unfavourable possible for the ascertain- 
ment of the princi()le of invariable proportions. Wollaston effected 
the proof in the most satisfactory manner ; and this special con- 
firmation of the priuci[)le is considered, from its nature, the most 
decisive of all. 

Such has been the logical and historical progress of the researches 
which liave constituted numerical chemistry as it is now. We can 
represent by an invariable number, appropriated to each of the 
different elementary bodies, their fundamental relations of chemical 
equivalence, whence, by very simple formulas, immediately express- 
ing the laws just indicated, we easily pass to the numerical composi- 
tion proper to each combination. No further evidence of the truth 
of the doctrine is needed, than the fact of so many illustrious 
inquirers having attained the ssimo view by ways which each one 
opened for himself, and all agreeing as to its positive aj)plication lo 
all cases of importance, differing only as to the mode of expression 
of the results, in as far as the atomic theory left it indeterminate, 
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and therefore optional. But we must glance at the difiSciiltiefl 

thrown in the way of its application by a consideration of the 

au:grc<^ate of chemical phenomena, in order to form a clear idea of 

tJie final improvement of which this doctrine yet stands in need 

Among the points which are beyond dispute, it is, first, evident, 

^coptofap)iiica- ^?^' °^ chemist has ever doubted it, that substaDcen 

tionof Kumcri- differ as much in the proportion as in the nature of 

cai Chemistry. ||j^jj. constituent principlca It is an axiom of 

chemical philosophy that any change whatever in the numerical 

comiK)sition causes a change in the whole of the specific properties, 

in a more marked degree as the alteration is greater. Varied and 

gradual alM>ve all others as are the proportions produced by the 

cliernical phenomena proper to living bodies, they afford a striking 

confirmation to this universal maxim. Therefore, in the lowest 

stages of chemical analysis, chemists have always endeavoured to 

{issign, as a characteristic property, the proi)ortion of the elements 

of each substance, as far as was possible : and when this was omitted, 

it was on the imderstanding that the proposed combination admitted 

of only a certain proportion ; as in the case of the neutral salts. 

Again, it has long been acknowledged that there always exists, 
l)etween any two substances, a certain minimum and maximum of 
reciprocal saturation, beyond or short of which all combination 
becomes im{)0S8ible. At the utmost, certain variations, themselves 
restricted, have been supposed procurable. BerthoIIet established, 
more directly than any one else, the general and necessary existence 
of these limits of combination, — one of the principal characters 
which distinguish it from simple mixtui-e. It is clear that the two 
extreme degrees of all combination must be subject to s|)ecial and 
invariable proportions : and, as all agree in this, all argument about 
the opposite doctrines of indefinite and definite proportions is 
leduced to the question whether the passage from the minimum to 
tlie maximum of saturation can be effected gradually and almost 
imperceptibly, or whether it takes place always abruptly, through a 
small number of well-marked degrees. 

Thirdly, the ]x)S8ibility and actual existence of intermediary 
definite pro[K)rtions are admitted by all chemists, who can have no 
other dispute than about the greater or smaller generality of such 
a property. We have seen that the idea of neutrality must, sooner 
or later, bring after it that of a determinate and unchangeable 
proportion ; and the gradual development of chemical knowledge 
1 las cxt ended this character to more and more varied cases. BerthoIIet 
<lisclose(l several other causes of definite proportions, which were 
entirely misconceived before his time, and which may meet in almost 
nil combinations, modifying certain circumstancesof the phenomenon. 
The j)recise question now is, therefore, whether, besides these deter- 
minate compounds, subject to fixed proportions, within the two 
niits of i)ossible combination, there does or does not exist, in 
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meral, a continuous series of other intermediate compounds of a 
38 marked character ; in a word, whether definite proportion eon- 
itates the rule, as is now generally supposed, or, as Berthollet 
ideavoured to establish, the exception. This is now the only 
spate. It is no derogation from the interest of the doctrine of 
jnnite proportions to say, as some preceding considerations compel 
I to do, that the decision of this disputed point is not of the 
iportance commonly supposed. The doctrine has tended to 
mplify the general problem of chemistry ; but it must not be su{)- 
«ed that the solution would have been impossible without this 
d : — it would have been simply more diflScnlt and less precise. 
he eminent chemists who concurred in establishing the doctrine 
ere naturally engrossed by that labour ; but their successors, who 
id numerical chemistry constituted to their hand, must beware 
' losing sight in it of the true scientific aim of chemistry. They 
UBt not linger in this vestibule of the science, to the neglect of 
le direct construction of Chemistry itself, — an enterprise scarcely 
igan, and to which it is high time that attention should be once 
lore fully directed. 

If we inquire, as we must do, how far the doctrine of definite 
roportions is irrevocably established, we shall bear in mind that 
16 founders of numerical chemistry have accomplislied that chief 
art which depends on an investigation of all known compounds, 
saving only the question whether the doctrine is compatible with 
ertain chemical phenomena, neglected during its formation, and 
emaining to be since referred to it. 

The first general objection relates to the important phenomenon 
>f dissolution, evidently possible in an infinity of dif- objection of 
erent proportions. It must be acknowledged that the diuoiuthn. 
iiitmctions between the state of dissolution and that of combination, 
by which the difficulty has been met, afford little satisfaction. In 
iny opinion the only effectual reply must consist in the extension of 
»e principle of definite proportions to the phenomena of dissolution ; 
Bod, difficult as it may be to do it, it does not seem to me impossible. 
The way is by the use of an hypothesis already proposed for other 
'^Wes in which it might appear less admissible. All the successive 
d^pees of concentration of the liquid must be regarded as simple 
fixtures of the small number of definite dissolutions which shall 
we been established, either between themselves or with the dis- 
■^▼CDt, in the manner of habitual mixtures of water with alcohol, 
•^Jh sulphuric acid, etc. In any case, the positive verification of 
^ hypothesis must be extremely delicate. Furthermore, to render 
*^ stody of dissolutions fully rational, in this ])oint of view, it is 
^J^^essary to combine with it that of other analogous chemical 
Phenomena, relating to the absorption of gases by liquids or by 
J^ous solids. All these different modes of molecular union are 
^n energetic enough to resist influences able to destroy certain 

you I. s 
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combinations, properly fo called : why should they not be, like them, 
Biil)ject to the rule of definite pro{K)rtions, if that role is truly a 
fundamental law of nature ? 

The next case, that of various metallic alloys, is very extensi?e, 
OfrnfiaUxc thou<rh more {tarticular. The difficulty lies io the 
o'lioyi. question whether these are cases of combiDation or of 

mixture. The state of couibination has been taken for granted in 
the case of alloys ; whereas the general application of the principle 
of numerical chemistry requires that they should be mixtures; 
while, again, it is difficult to conceive of such a mixture of solids 
as could resist perturbing influences which would appear to be 
necessiirily destructive ; as great changes of tem|)erature, the in- 
fluence of crystallization, etc. The question can 1)6 decided only bjr 
a series of special experiments, devised to find the general limits 
of the permanence of unquestionable mixtures; and the results 
might be extended to other questions of numerical chemistiy, as of 
certain oxides, on which explanations have been hazarded too freelj. 
When a true chemical theory of mixtures is established on a proper 
basis of ex])eriment, and we leave oflf referring to an hypothesis of 
mixture all cases in which combination seems susceptible of an 
indeterminate proportion, in order to bring them under the law of 
definite proportions, we shall get rid of a formidable objection to the 
principle of numerical chemistry. 

The remaining case constitutes the greatest obstacle of all ia the 
Of organic Way of the generalization of the law of definite pro- 
substances, portions : and if it cannot be surmounted, the kw 
sinks to the rank of an empirical rule, fit for nothing more than 
facilitating a certain order of chemical analyses. I refer to the claa; 
anomalous in this view, of substances called organic. And this is 
the effect, in fact, of the declaration of the chemists of our time, 
that organic substances do not come under the principle of definite 
projwrtions. It amounts to saying that the law rules all the 
elements, except oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and azote. The division 
between inorganic and organic chemistry is merely scholastic; for 
all chemistry is, by its nature, homogeneous, — that is, inorganic. 
And thus, if we admit of the enormous exception of the numerical 
composition of so-cjilied organic substances, the doctrine of definite 
proportions is overthrown as a rational theory. As it evidently can- 
not be foniiiled on any d ^;?'2ori considerations, it is only by a strict 
gonenilily that, it can become a rational theory. 

If we could not hold at once the grand principle of the dualism 
Ar>pUcntion of ^vhicli pcrvados chemistry, and constitutes its homo- 
thc privripfe geuoous character, and the doctrine of definite p^(^ 
of duaitsm, portions, I should not hesitate to sacrifice the latter: 
for it is more ini})ortant for chemical progress to grasp the gjea^ 
{)riiiciple of systematic dualism, than to advance our investigations 
l)y the use of the numerical rule. But there is not^ in fact, auy 
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incompatibility between these two means of progress : and such a 
brief sketch of my conception on this subject as my limits allow 
may show how the doctrine of definite proportions can be duly gen- 
eralized only by discarding organic chemistry as a se^mrate body 
of doctrine, and extending the principle of dualism to all organic 
oompounda 

If we are to include all organic compounds under one uniform 
system of chemistry, properly so called, we must refer to physi- 
ology, vegetable and animal, the study of the numerous secondary 
Bubstances which owe their transient and variable existence to the 
development of vital phenomena, and which have no scientific 
interest except under the head of biology. We shall see, under 
that head, hereafter, what the precise classification is ; and all that 
we have to do with it now is to show that it proceeds from the 
fandamental distinction between the state of death and that of life. 
The second, and most extended class of organic substances is chiefly 
composed of mixtures which, as such, admit of all imaginable pro- 
portions, within the limits of vital conditions. As for the substances 
which exhibit real combinations, we must conceive of them as sub- 
ject to the law of definite proportions ; but the complexity, and yet 
more the instability of such compounds will probably for ever forbid 
their being successfully studied under the numerical point of view, 
which is indeed of very inferior interest in biology. — Even after 
this clearing of the field, we could not accomplish the desired 
generalization if we had not taken a new stand with regard to the 
ternary and quaternary substances contemplated by ordinary chem- 
istry. The rigorous dualism which I have before, and in a higher 
▼iew, shown to be necessary, seems to supply, naturally and finally, 
the needs of the doctrine of definite proportions. 

As long as chemists persist in regarding organic combinations as 
ternary and quaternary, — ^that is, in confounding their elementary 
wiih an immediate analysis ; — while oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
ttoteare regarded as immediately united, the compounds from them 
which must be recognized as distinct, after the severest sifting, will 
ho enough to constitute an invincible objection to the principle of 
• numerical chemistry. But if they become binary compounds of 
^second, or at most the third order, whose principles are formed 
•V the direct and binary combination of those three or four elements, 
^ find ourselves able to represent all the actual numerical varieties 
^•W)li8hed by an elementary analysis, conceiving, for each degree 
*^ combination, a very small number of distinct and entirely defi- 
'"te proportions. — In the ternary case, — appropriate to com()ounds 
2 a vegetable origin, — their three elements may be united in three 
*^ of binary combinations. Combining these again, still em- 
Jjoying at once oxygen,' hydrogen, and carbon, we have three prin- 
^N classes of compounds of the second order. But then again, 
^ term of the new compounds really corresponds to two distinct 
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Riibstances : and thus, while admitting only one proportion for the 
binary composition of these bodies, we have already provided for 
the numerical composition of twelve substances at present called 
ternary. But, further, we are compelled to suppose at least three 
different proportions for each binary combination : one prodndog 
perfect neutralization, and the other two the extreme limits of the 
reciprocal saturation : and chemical analogies indicate a modi 
larger number of compounds. Putting those aside, we have thirty- 
six com{)Ounds, without going beyond the second order, by the 
known combination of three elements on the principle of dualism. 
Wc are also entitled now to conceive of a third possible combina- 
tion between oxygen and carbon, or between carbon and hydrogen, 
etc., which already furnish two, after being long supposed to acunit 
of only one. Hence, and in view of all these considerations, ve 
mny be assured that by dualism we might completely and natm^lj 
subject to the law of definite proportions eighty-one compounds of 
the second order, formed from oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon ; and 
this would unq^uestionably more than suffice to represent the ele- 
mentary analysis of all distinct substances in the range of vegetable 
chemistry. 

Passing on to the (j[uatemary case, — characterizing what is called 
Animal Chemistry, — it seems as if the principal class of compounds 
of the second order must be more numerous than in the temaiy 
case : but the indispensable condition of employing all the foor 
elements at once restricts the classes to three. But when we ex- 
amine the terms of the secondaiy compounds, we find that ^rhile 
two represent only one compound each, a third represents five. 
Thus, the three pairs of compounds yield fourteen of one proportion, 
and forty-two of the three proportions indicated in the last case. 
But applying, at each degree, the rational rule of a triple binary 
combination, without stopping at the inevitable gaps of our existing 
chemistry, we find ourselves in possession of ninty-nine compounds 
of the second order, now regarded as quaternary. This is probably 
a larger number than a rational analysis of animal substances will 
be found to require. Moreover, as animal substances have ^mdergone 
a greater degree of vital elaboration than vegetable matters, it would 
be philosophical to admit, with respect to them, the possibility of ft 
higher order of composition, sucli as physiological combinations must 
eminently tend to realize. On such an hyix)the8i8, without goini]; 
beyond the third order, we might obtain ten thousand perfectly 
distinct compounds from these four elements, all formed by an 
invariable dualism, and strictly subject to the law of definite pro- 
portions. It is true, nature would not permit the roalizutioii I'i 
more than a small part of these speculative combinations ; bat I 
have pursued the consequences of my conception to this extreme 
ideal limit, to show how abundant are the rational resources suppHwl 
by this new theory for the generalization of the laws of numericiil 
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chemistry. If this view is not followed up, or some equivalent one 
proposed, it is evident that we must give up the doctrine of definite 
proportions as a law of natural philosophy, and return to BerthoUet's 
theory, merely enlarging the cases of fixed proportions which he 
adinitted. In the present state of the question there is no other 
choice. But my theory having been, not instituted for this desti- 
nation, but naturally arrived at by another way, and with higher 
views, and proceeding from established principles, to meet the needs 
of chemical philosophy, seems to me to be presumptively entitled to 
a future, and perhaps speedy realization. 

This account of the present aspects of the doctrine of definite 
proportions will enable any one to judge of its real progress from 
its institution to this dav ; of the conditions which must be fulfilled 
before its principle can be converted into a great law of nature; and 
of the rational course which alone can leap to such a final constitution 
of numerical chemistry. 
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CHAPTEK IV- 

THE ELECTRO-OHEHIOAL THEORY. 

From the beginning of modern chemistry, the chemical inflaenoe 
Relation of ^^ elcctricity manifested itself unequivocally in many 
Electricity to important phenomena, and above all, in the gnuKi 
Ckemisiry. experiment of the recomposition of water by the direct 
combination of oxygen with hydrogen, eflfected by the aid of the 
electric spark. But the special attention of chemists was not 
strongly drawn towards this agency till Volta's immortal discovery 
disclosed its principal energy, in rendering the electric action at 
once more complete, more profound, and more continuous. Since 
that time, various series of general phenomena have taught us that 
electricity is a chemical agent more universal and irresistible tban 
heat itself, both for decomposition and combination. The danger 
now is of exaggerating the relation it bears to the general system of 
chemical science. Though chemistry is united to physics by thi« 
agency more than by any other, it must yet be remembered that the 
two sciences are distinct, and that there should be no confounding 
of chemical with electrical properties. In order to ascertain with 
])recision what are the relations of chemistry with electrology, we 
must briefly review the gradation of ideas which have led up to the 
present electro-chemical theory, as systematized by Berzeliu& 
The first important chemical effect of the voltaic influence was 
ffittory of the decomposition of water, established by Nicholson 
thecal. in 1801. It was a necessary result of examination 

into the action of the pile, without any chemical intention. It 
Nicholson's Confirmed a truth before well known : but it had a 
discovery, jjigi^ chemical value, as revealing the chemical energy 
of the instrument ; and it thus constituted the starting-point of 
electro-chemical research. We may even refer to this origin the 
iirst attempts at founding a general theory of electro-chemical 
]ihenomena ; for the conception offered by Grothuss, to explain 
Nicholson's observation by the electric polarity of molecules, con- 
tains the germ of all the essential ideas which have expanded, acconl- 
ing to the requisitions of the phenomena, into the present electro- 
chemical theory. 

The analytical power of the voltaic pile having been once dis- 
covered, it was natural for the chemists to apply the new agent to 
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the decomposition of substaDces which had hitherto resisted all 
known means. This first series of attempts prodaced, after a few 
years, the brilliant discovery by the illurtrious Davy, Davy's du- 
— of the analysis of the alkalies, properly so called, covery. 
and the earths. Lavoisier's theory, which showed that every 
salifiable base must be a result of the combination of oxygen with 
some metal, had foreshown this analysis ; but no chemical means 
had sufficed to effect it It was believed in, in spite of Berthollet's 
discovery of the true composition of ammonia; and the brilliant 
result obtained by Davy was an easy consequence of a discovery 
completely prepared for. M. Gay-Lussac soon followed, with a 
more difficult but less striking achievement, — the confirmation, by 
a purely chemical process, of the electrical analysis of potash. 

Ificholson's observation having originated electro-chemistry, and 
Davjr's given it a great impulse, the next step was to investigate 
the chemical influence of electricity, in a scientific view. This was 
effectually, though indirectly, determined by Davy's great feiit ; for 
by it chemistry was proved to have achieved the most imix)rtant, 
uid hitherto inaccessible analyses : and in fact, the science has not 
UDce made any essential acquisition. Electro-chemical action was 
presently and permanently subjected to direct and regular study ; 
and it was irrevocably constitutcil a fundamental part of chemical 
science when Berzelius accomplished his series of BerzeUus't 
investigations on the voltaic decomposition of all the extension. 
Baits, and then of the principal oxides and acids. It was in conse- 
quence of these researches that the habitual consideration of electric 
properties has assumed a growing importance in the chemical study 
of all substances, which are now scientifically divided into the 
classes of electro-negatives and electro-positives. It was thus the 
privilege of Berzelius to be the first to conceive of the electro- 
chemical theory under an entirely systematic form. 

One condition remained to be fulfilled, to give its due scientific 
character to this new branch of chemistry. The synthetical 
roltaic action had thus far been regarded only ana- process. 
Ivtically: — it must be regarded synthetically also. This was 
lone by the labours of Becquerel, who fully established the 
ynthetical influence of electricity, fitly applied ; and who, more- 
>ver, employed it in effecting new and valuable combinations, 
liUierto impracticable. From this procedure arose the necessity 
>f modifying the method of ex{)erimentation. The apparatus 
rhich was powerful enougli to decompose was much too powerful 
o combine, because it would probably decompose the immediate 
irinciples which were intended to he combined ; and thence arose 
be method of employing the protracted action of very feeble 
lectric powers, — every advantage being given to the disposition of 
he substances to be acted upon. M. Becquerel did this very suc- 
lessfuUy by operating with a single voltaic element, and seizing 
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each Bubstance in the state called iiascmU which is agreed apoo^ 
^ ^ as most favourable to combination. This change oH 
**^ ^ procedure % the distinctive honour of M. Becg[neTeL, 
He not only det^jfnined dirept combinations, not before obtamable==^ 
but exhibited in others, ,vbich were obtainable, the remarkably 
property of clearly manifesting their geometrical structure, througt^ 
the slowness and regularity of their gradual formation ; — acharacte 
especially marked in the case of certain metallic sulphurets, 8om9 
oxides, and several salts. It does not lie within our province to 
})oint out the results of this method in regard to the natural historj 
of the globe, in explaining a great number of mineral origins, whea 
the time for such concrete questions shall have arrived. It is more 
in our way to observe the importance of these labours in bringii^ 
up chemical synthesis to something like harmony with the progress 
of analysis, — favoured as the latter pursuit had been by the easB 
with which we destroy, in comparison with the difficulty with 
wliich we recreate. Once more, these researches of M. Becquerel 
have completed the general constitution of electro-chemistry, which, 
being henceforth at once synthetical and analytical, can only expand 
in one of these two directions, however great the improvements 
remaining to be attained. 

Such has been the filiation of electro-chemical discoveries, since 
the beginning of our century. A little attention to the great pheno- 
menon which was the original subject of the electro-chemical theory 
will show how this study has gradually led to a new fundamental 
conception for the whole of Chemistiy. 

It has been said, through all periods of chemical research, that 
study of the study of Combustion must be the central point 
c(mhu9tion, of the scicncc. So it was thought in the ancient 
theological period of the science; and also in the more recent 
uietai)hy8ical stage, when combustibility was called phlogiston, and 
regarded as an intangible materialized entity: and the advent of 
the positive period of chemistry was marked by the establishment 
of Lavoisier 8 new theory of combustion. In our day it is the 
recognized necessity of modifying this theory that has especially 
led to the electric conception of chemical phenomena. 

The pneumatic theory of combustion of Lavoisier had two entirely 
Lavomer't diflferent objects in view ; objects which are too com- 
theary. mouly coufouuded, but which we must be careful to 

keep apart. First, the analysis of the general phenomenon of com- 
bustion : and, secondly, the explanation of the effects of heat and 
light, which is, in the eyes of the vulgar, the more important of 
the two. Both were treated in the most admirable manner possible 
in the existing state of knowledge ; and in the characteristics of 
positivity and rationality Lavoisier's theory has not since been sur- 
passed. All combustion, abrupt or gradual, was regarded as con- 
sisting in the combination of the combustible body with oxygen, 
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whence, when the body was simple, must result an oxide, generally 
susceptible of becoming the basis of a salt, and, if the oxygen was 
preponderant, a true acid, the principle of a certain kind of salts. 
As for the disengagement of heat and ^ight, it was attributed, in a 
general way, to the condensation of the oxygen, and in an accessory 
¥ray, to that of the combustible body, in this combination. 

The first part of this anti-phlogistic theory has a much mor§ 
philosophical character than the second. It was * j • • 

eminently rational to analyse the phenomenon of ^^ *iwm»». 
combustion, so as to seize whatever was common to all cases. The 
conclusions drawn might be too general ; and were afterwards 
proved to be so ; but whatever would stand the test of time must 
form a body of indestructible truth, constituting an essential part of 
chemical science through all future revolutions. The case is dif- 
ferent with the explanation of heat and light. The question is not, 
like the first, of a chemical, but a physical nature ; and, whatever 
may be its final solution, it cannot affect chemical conceptions. It 
would have been wiser to abstain from offering any general explan- 
itioD of the effects of heat and light through such a sup|X)sition as 
bhat of a condensation, which does not necessarily take place, and 
irhich is, in fact, found to be often absent. Lavoisier hoped to 
ittach the thermological effect to the great law discovered by 
Blacky of the disengagement of heat proper to the passage of any 
yoAy from one state to another more dense ; but such a connection 
x>iild not be established on the ground of phenomena not invariably 
present, or indisputably manifested. However, it would be too 
nach to expect a perfect scientific reserve in discoverers who bring 
mt scientific truths from a region of metaphysical fantasies. It is 
iom their followers that we have a right to demand it ; and we are 
sompelled to charge upon the chemists who have been eager to 
lubstitute the electro-chemical theory for the anti-phlogistic theory, 
woperly so called, a want of care in constructing explanations ana- 
ogous to those which are dismissed as insufficient. To justify this 
^hai^Cy we must review the proofs of the imperfection of Lavoisier's 
theory, — still regarding it under the two divisions just exhibited. 

Berthollet saw presently that Lavoisier's method of analysis of 
Dombustion must be modified. One of the chief con- Berthoiut'$ 
sequences of this analysis was that every acid and fimitation, 
every salifiable base must be a result of combustion ; that is, of the 
combination of any element with oxygen ; whereas. Berthollet dis- 
oovered that one of the most marked of the alkalies, ammonia, is 
formed of hydrogen and azote alone, without any oxygen ; and soon 
after, he proved that sulphuretted hydrogen gas, in which also 
there is no oxygen, nevertheless presents all the essential properties 
)f a real acid. These facts have since been confirmed in every 
possible way, and especially by the electric method ; and the excep- 
tions, both as to alkalies and acids, have become so multiplied, that 
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the investigation and comparison of them have given that hi^ 
character of generality to the study^of alkalies and acids whidi 
belongs to it in our tima 

Moreover, the primitive theory of combustion has been gradoally 
modified by the discoverv that a rapid disengagement of heat and 
light is not always an mdication of a combination with oxygen. 
Chlorine, sulphur, and several other bodies, even non-elemeataij, 
have been found to occasion true combustion. And again, the 
phenomenon of fire is no longer attributed exclusively to any special 
combination, but, in genera), to all chemical action at once veiy 
intense and vivid. 

It does not follow that because Lavoisier's discoveries have parted 
with some of their character of generality, they have lost any of 
their direct value: and such alteration of views as there is relatet 
chiefly to artificial phenomena, while the natural facts remain 
securely estjiblishcd. Thus, though there are acids and alkalies 
without oxygen, it is unquestionable that the greater number of 
them, and e8[)ecially the most powerful, are oxygenated: and again, 
if oxygen be not indisi^ensable to combustion, it remains the chief 
agent, and especially in natural combustions. In natural history, 
the theory is applicable, almost without reserve, though it is insaf- 
ficicnt for the severe conditions of abstract science. If the univenal 
sovereignty of oxygen has been overthrown, it will yet be for erer 
the chief element of the whole chemical system. 

Ah for the second aspect of the discovery, — the explanation of 
. . fire, — it was destroyed by the first direct examination 

tcon ixmon. ^£ j^ ^^ ^^^ i^xX^ were required for its overthrow, 

but merely a more scientific appreciation of common phenomena. 
It will not even serve naturalists for their concrete pur[X)6es in any 
degree, having never really explained the most ordinary eflfects. 
The required condensation is found to be only occasionally present, 
and often absent in the most important cases ; so that if it were 
not for the connection of this a8i)ect of the theory with a sounder 
one, it would be inconceivable how it could have held its ground 
up to a recent period, — busy as the chemists were with other 
theoretical speculations. After finding that in cases where conden- 
sation was supposed, expansion exists instead ; and that where we 
fiud vivid combustion, there should, by the theory, be a great cool- 
ing, we are brought to the reflection that if the fire on our hearths 
was not a matter of daily fact to us, its existence must become 
doubtful, or be disbelieved, through those very explanations by whidi 
the phenomenon has been proposed to be established. To my 
luind, this is a clear indication that the chemical production of 
fire docs not admit, in a general way, of any rational explanation. 
Otherwise it appears inconii)rehensib]e that men of such genius 
and such science, at a time so near our own, should have been so 
deluded. The electric fire, now proposed for an explanation, must 
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have been sufficiently known to Lavoisier, Cavendish, Berthollet, 
and oihers, to have served as a basis to their theory, if its prepon- 
derance over the merits of their hypotheaiB had been so great as is 
now commonly supposed. This consideration, however, striking 
as it may be, is no dispensation from the duty of examining the 
electro-chemical conception, for which we have been prepared by 
this short account of its antecedents. 

According to this theory, the fire produced in the greater number 
of strong chemical reactions must be attributed to a real electric 
discharge which takes place at the moment of combination (by the 
mutual neutralization, more or less complete, of the opposite electric 
eonditions) of the two substances under consideration, — one of which 
must be electro-positive and the other electro-negative. Tliere is 
every reason to tear, however, that when this theory has been effect- 
ually examined, it will be found as defective in rationality as its 
predecessor. If electric effects are concerned in all chemical pheno- 
mena, as seems to be now agreed upon by most chemists and 
physicists, they must oftener be supposed than found : and the 
electric symptoms are most impossible to detect in precisely those 
chemical phenomena which have been most relied on for overthrow- 
ing the old theory. And in the cases in which electrization is 
endent, its chemical influence is so equivocal that some regard it 
as the cause, and others as the effect, of the combination. The 
explanation is not yet positively established for any phenomenon 
whatever that has been duly analysed: while its vague nature 
leaves room for fear that it will not be so radically or so speedily 
destroyed as its predecessor. It could be plainly shown whether 
the requisite condensation did or did not exist : but there is always 
a resource, in the more recent case, in the faint or fugitive 
character of the electric condition, which defies our means of posi- 
tive exploration,^-qualities which are far from being a ground of 
lecommendation of a theory which is to account for very striking 
and intense effect& I do not desire to say that the disengagement 
of light and heat can never have an electric origin, any more than 
that it can never proceed from the condensation proposed : but I 
think an impartial observation would decide that in most cases of 
combustion there is neither condensation nor electrization. Aly own 
view is that these vain attempts to explain the chemical production 
of fire proceed from the lingering metaphysical tendency to penetrate 
mto the nature and mode of being of })henomena : and that chemical 
action is one of the various primitive sources of heat and light, 
which cannot, from their nature, usually admit of any jwsitive 
explanation ; that is, of being referred, in this relation, to any other 
faudamental influence. 

If our chemical science were more advanced than it is, we should 
not have to point out that the consideration of fire, which, however 
important, is only a physical accessory of chemical phenomena, 
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cannot afford a rational ground for a radical change in onr con- 
ceptions of chemical action. When our predecessors regarded heat 
Ij;j0iadt{c8 of as the chief physical agent in composition and decom- 
the theory. position, they did not pervert such a consideration to 
the point of assimilating chemical to thermological effects. We 
are less cautions at the present day : we confound the auxiliary, or 
the p;eneral physical agent of the phenomenon, with the phenomenon 
itself, and pervert chemistry by confounding it with electrology, by 
irrationally assimilating chemical to electrical properties, as is seen 
es|)ecially in the theory of M. Berzelius. How can there be any 
scientific comparison between the tendency of two bodies to a 
mechanical adhesion after a certain mode of electrization, and the 
disposition to unite all their molecules, external and internal, b? a 
true chemical action ? M. Berzelius has frankly declared tnat 
cohesion, properly so called, admits of no electric explanation. 
Nothing is gained towards explaining the molecular connection, 
indissoluble by any mechanical force, in contrast with the magnetie 
imion so easily overcome, by talking of voltaic elements with their 
positive or negative pole, and their connection by the electric anta- 
gonism of the opposite poles. Such inventions give no idea what- 
ever of molecular cohesion. Nor is affinity, or the tendency to 
combination, any better explained by the electro-chemical theory. 
Electrical phenomena, in physics, are eminently general, offering 
only differences of intensity in different bodies ; whereas, chemical 
phenomena are essentially special or elective : and therefore every 
attempt to make chemistry, as a whole, enter into any branch (rf 
physics, is thoroughly anti-scientific. This would be enough : but 
we see besides that the smallest changes in the mode of elect^i^ 
ation reverse the , electric antagonism, and destroy the proposed 
electrical order of elementary bodies : we find ourselves unable to 
dednciB the new electric properties which the theory bids us look 
for in the compounds of different orders ; we do not know by what 
laws they derive their positive or negative character from the 
electric condition of each of the two elements ; nor are we able to 
approach the great end of chemical science, — the prevision of the 
qualities of comi)Ound8 by those of their constituent element& 
Moreover, in any case, the great body of chemical phenomena 
opposes insurmountable obstacles ; as when oxygen, the most nega- 
tive element, when entering largely into certain oxides, finds them 
})0sitive towards certain acids, into which it enters much more 
s])aring]y, — the radicals of the first being often as negative as those 
of the last. According to M. Berzelius's own frank declaration, 
organic compounds cast insuperable difficulties in the way of 
his arrangement of electric relations ; and he alleges the transience 
of the combinations in that class of cases as an explanation of the 
anomaly : but chemical science ^vould be imi)Ossible if compounds 
were not throughout considered stable till causes of decomposition 
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iriae : and if organic compounds are guarded from these, they 
vmaiD chemically stable, like iaorganic substances. The funda- 
nental obstacle of the whole case, — the identity of the elements, in 
opposition to the electric variety, — cannot by any means whatever 
)e got over. 

Leaving all these difficulties on one side, we learn nothing about 
shemical phenomena by likening them to electric action, for we 
sstablish thus no harmony between the pretended causes and the 
real e£fects. Every attempt seems to prove simply the auxiliary 
influence of electricity on chemical effects, — acting as heat does, 
only with a different intensity. In fact, there are scarcely any 
alectro-chemical combinations which cannot be effected by ordinary 
chemical processes, without any electric indications ; and the few 
ezoeptionai cases still existing may, by analogy, be expected to be 
broaght under the rule. If, in the face of all this, we were to per- 
lirt in investing the electrical influence with the specific and mole- 
colar attributes of chemistry, we should merely be restoring the old 
entity of affinity^ decked out with some hypothetical material attri- 
bnteS) which would be far from rendering it more positive: and such 
a procedure would be as hurtful to physics as to chemistry, by 
inmBing new vagueness into our notions of electricity, which are at 
present far from being sufficiently distinct. And then might follow, 
u likely as not, the founding on electrology, not only the whole of 
diemistry, but the theories of heat, of weight, and probably, as a 
Donsequence, that of celestial mechanics. And then, if we added to 
fchiB heterogeneous assemblage a confounding of the supposed nervous 
flinid with the pretended electric fluid, we should have attained to 
the show of an universal system, devoid of all scientific use, which 
ironld fall to pieces as soon as tested by real study, parting off into 
categories of independent doctrine, and encumbering natural phil- 
Mopmy with insoluble questions, which must be discarded, to enable 
08 to b^n afresh. 

Thus, to sum up, the great chemical influence of electricity, like 
thftt of weight, and yet more of heat, is unquestionable ; and I have 
endeavoured to exhibit the high importance of electro-chemistry to 
the improvement of chemical science, of which it is one of the essen- 
tial elements. But I must, once for all, reject the conception 
through which it has been attempted to transform all chemical into 
electrical phenomena. In a philosophical point of view, Lavoisier's 
theory appears to me, notwithstanding its serious imperfections, 
▼ery superior as a scientific composition to that to which it has given 
place. It related directly to the aim of chemical science, — the 
establishment of general laws of composition and decomposition ; 
whereas the newer theory draws attention away from it, in a vain 
inquiry into the intimate nature of chemical phenomena. Thus the 
anti-phlogistic conception has suggested numerous and important 
chemical discoveries, while it is very doubtful whether as much will 
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ever be said for the electric theory. In an iDdirect way, however, it 
lu ptrnthm may operate favourably for chemical science, by its 
and powtrt, binary antagonism suggesting the extension of dualism 
among compounds which are as yet supix)sed to be more than bin- 
ary. Bcrzelius appears to have felt this connection ; and he would 
1)robably have erected dualism into a fundamental principle but for 
lis subjection to the old division of chemistry into organic and 
inorganic. Others, who are free from this entanglement, may be 
])repared by the electro-chemical theory for general dualism ; though 
it is not, in principle, desirable to recur to faulty means to fl3;taia 
good results in an indirect way. In another view, this theory may 
be useful, — in fixing the attention of chemists on the influence of; 
time in the production of chemical effects; — an influence remarkabh 
manifested by many phenomena, but not, as yet» directly analynl 
Not only does time naturally increase the mass of the prodads of 
chemical re-action ; it also causes formations which would not 
otherwise exist. The chemical theory of time is at present a blank 
in science ; and the phenomena of electro-chemistry seem likdy to 
enlighten us on this head, — so all-important in its connection with 
chemical geology, while constituting an indispensable element in 
the conceptions of abstract chemistry. 

To complete our survey of the philosophy of Chemistry, we moat 
turn to some considerations already suggested, on the subject of 
what is commonly called Organic Chemistry. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OBGANIO CHEMISTRY. 

OTC Chemistry comprehends, it cannot be denied, two kinds of 
ches, chemical and physiological, whidh are perfectly distinct. 
istance, the study of organic acids, and especially the vegetable 

and alcohol, ethers, etc., has a character as cm fusion of 
r chemical as that of any inorganic substances two kinds 
ver ; and, on the other hand, there is no doubt ^ff^^- 
) biological character of inquiries into the composition of sap 
)od, and of the analysis of the products of respiration, and 
other matters included in organic chemistry. The confusion 
5 two orders is prejudicial to both sciences, and especially to 
jlogy. The division of Chemistry conceals or violates essential 
^es, and hinders the extension of dualism into the organic 
I, where it is seld(Hn found, though, as I have shown, it is 
lal, in fact, throughout the whole range of chemistry ; and thus 
rbitrary arrangement is the chief obstacle in the way of the 
t generalization of the doctrine of definite proportions. And 
3veratrue chemical theory shall fitly replace the anti-phlogistic 
ption, it must necessarily comprehend all organic, as well as 
sinic compounds. The most philosophical chemists are tending 
and more to a recognition of the identity of the two deparl- 
s ; and there can be no doubt that the establishment of that 
iy will be an immediate consequence of a rational classification 
miical knowledge. 

e confusion is more mischievous, but less felt by chemists, 
' the other view, — the comprehension of biological phenomena 
g those of organib chemistry. The confusion arose from the 
of chemical researches in very many physiological questions ; 
liese chemical researches, being usually extensive and difficult, 
Mit of the range of the physiologists, and were tiiken possession 
the chemists, who annexed them to their own domain. Both 
8 were to blame for the vicious arrangement, and both milst 
i their scientific habits before a division can be eflected in 

conformity to natural analogies. The physiologists have the 
difficult task before them, having to qualify themselves for 
•ies from which the chemists have only to abstain. 
is scarcely possible to characterize or to circumscribe the 
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physiological part of organic chemistry, formed as it is by saccessive 
encroachments. It comprehends the chemical analysis of all the 
anatomical elements, solid or fluid, and that of the products of the 
organism ; and it its usuq^ations remained unchecked, it would 
fi(}on inchide the phenomena of what Bichat called the 017701110 life; 
that is, the functions of nutrition and secretion, the only oues 
common to all living lK)dies, and in which the chemical point of 
view might well api)ear the natural one. In such a state of things, 
physiolog}' would be reduced to the study of the functions of animiil 
life, and to that of the development of the living being. It is easy 
to see what would become of biological science, if it were reduced 
to this fragmentary state. Chemists cannot but be unfit for the. 
rational examination of the important questions of anatomy and 
physiolog}', vegetable and animal, because the research requires that 
comprehension of view which their studies, as chemists, predade 
them from obtaining. In the anatomical relation, they are per- 
]x;tually overlooking the fundamental division, established by M. de 
Bhiinville, between the true elements of the organism, and its simple 
j/roducts ; and they take for one another, almost indifferently, the 
tissues, the parenchyma, and the organs. The spirit of biological 
investigation being unknown to them, they can neither choose their 
subject well, nor direct their analysis wisely. If these are grave in- 
conveniences in anatomical questions, they are much more serious in 
l^hysiological problems, properly so called, the essential conditioos 
of which are not understood by chemist& The rational direcUon 
of physiological analysis can take place only by the subordination 
of ilie chemical to the i)hysiological view ; and therefore by the 
employment of chemistry by the physiologists themselves, as a 
simple means of investigation. It is an analogous case to that 
before exhibited, of the application of mathematical analysis to 
])hysical questions. If it is important that physicists should employ 
the instrument of analysis, instead of delivering over physical sub- 
jects to the mathematicians, to be a mere theme for analytical 
exercises, much more imi)ortant is it that the greater diversity of 
view in chemistry and physiology should not be lost sight of. The 
irrational and incoherent studies comprised in the organic chemistry 
of our day give us no idea of the true nature ©f the aids that biology 
may derive from chemistry. A few instances wmII show the high 
im})urtMnce of an imj)roved organization of scientific lal)our. 
in the anatomical order, almost all the researches of chemists 
7?/ hit ion of '^^^^'® ^^ undergo an entire revision by the physiologists, 
chtwistryto bcforc tliey can be a])plied to the studies of the ele- 
Anatnnii/. nients or the products of the organism. The tine 
series of researches of M. Chcvreul on fatty bodies are jMjrhaps the 
only important chemical study immediately appliciible to hiologr, 
jiniiiial or even vegetable. In the chemical analysis of blood or 
^ap, or almost any other element, a single case, taken at hazard, is 
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nsually presented as a satisfactory type, without any comparative 
investigation either of each species of organism in its normal state, 
or of the degree of development of the living being, — its sex, its 
temperament, its mode of alimentation, the system of its exterior 
conditions of existence, etc., and other modifications which physi- 
ologists alone can duly estimate. Such analyses correspond to 
nothing in anatomy but the single case observed ; and even that is 
seldom sufficiently characterized. Hence inevitable divergences 
among chemists, who choose different ty])es, and discussions of no 
scientific use, as the discordance is attributed to the difi'erent 
analytical methods employed, instead of to the variations which 
physiology would have led them to anticipate. Tlie case is the 
Kame with regard to products first secreted and then excreted, as 
bile, saliva, etc., which offer a still greater complication. The 
chemists make no inquiry about the parts from which these pro- 
ducts are tiiken, or the modifications which may have been occasioned 
by their remaining some time after their production, etc. ; and 
therefore the analyses of these products, however often renewed, are 
still incoherent and thoroughly defective. We owe to M. Raspail 
a full exjKysure of the pnictice of the chemists of multiplying 
organic principles almost without limit, from differences of char- 
acter which imply no distinction of nature, but are merely marks 
of various degrees of elaboration of the same princi])le in ditlerent 
developments of vegetation ; and even from confounding the 
observed substances with their anatomical envelope. It is to be 
r^pretted that M. Baspail did not com])leto his great service to 
science by founding rationally the physiological portion of organic 
chemistry, instead of vainly attempting to systematize orgiuiic 
chemistry, under the bias of our crude chemical education. 

If we turn from the anatomical order of questions to the physio- 
logical, we shall find yet stronger evidences of the 
inaptitude of chemists for biological inquiries. All ^ ^'* ^^' 
endeavours have yet faileil to establish any point of general doctrine 
in biology ; and we find ourselves merely with simple materials, 
which must be newly elaborated by physiologists, under the view of 
vitality, before they can be put to use. To give an example or two : 
— the experiments of Priestley, Sennebier, Saussure, and others, on 
llie mutual chemical action of vegotiibles and atmospheric air, were 
of the highest value, as instituting positive knowledge of the vege- 
table economy ; but the inquiry is by no means so simple as its 
founders naturally supposed, after having analysed one separate 

!K)rtion of the phenomenon of vegetation. The absorption of car- 
lonic acid, and the exhalation of oxygen, though very important in 
relation to the action of leaves, are only one aspect of the double 
vital motion, and cannot be understood but in the physiological view 
of both. This action cannot explain the elementiuy composition of 
vegetable substances, or determine the kind of alteration sustained 
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by the air through vegetation, because it is, in otlier ways, partially 
comjiensated by the precisely inverse action produced by the ger- 
mination of seeds, the ripening of fruits, etc., and even, as regards 
the leaves, by the mere passage from liglit to darkness. It is much 
to have indicated the true nature of the requisite research, and to 
have supplied some materials for it. The rest is the business of the 
physiologists. If we turn to animal physiology for examples, the 
case is yet more striking. 

After all the inquiiy that has been made into the chemical pheno- 
mena of respiration, no fixed point is yet established. It was long 
supposed that the absorption by the lungs of atmospheric oxygen, 
and its transformation into carbonic acid, would explain the gceat 
phenomenon of the conversion of venous into arterial blood. But 
the problem is much more complicated than was supposed by the 
chemists who established this essential part of the phenomenon, and 
whose labours present the most contradictory conclusions in r^ard 
to the facts under their notice. We do not know, for instsCtice, 
whether the quantity of carbonic acid formed really corresponds to 
the quantity of oxygen absorbed ; and even the simple general 
difference between the inhaled and exhaled air, which is the first 
point to be ascertained, is far from being positively established. 
The atmospheric azote appears to some to be increased after respira- 
tion, while others say it is diminished, and others again that it 
remains the same. The disagreements about the changes in the 
composition of the blood are yet more marked. Perhaps the inapti- 
tude of chemists and physicists for physiological researches is more 
striking still in the case of animal heat. In the early days of 
modern chemistry, this phenomenon seemed to be sufficiently 
accounted for by the disengagement of heat corresix)nding to the 
decarbonizing of the blood in the lungs, which the chemists regarded 
as the focus of a real combustion ; but this explanation was soou 
found to be inadequate, even in a normal condition ; and muck 
more in various pathological cases. Uncertain as we still are as to 
the pulmonary influence in the process, we know that all the vital 
functions must concur in it, in a greater or smaller degree. There 
is even some reason to suppose, in direct opposition to the opinion 
of the chemists, that respiratfon, far from aiding to produce animal 
heat, constantly tends to diminish it. No doubt, the chemical 
efiects occasioned by vital action must always be taken into the 
account in the study of animal heat ; but it is only the physiologists 
who can deal with them in the light of the whole subject. When 
we have learned to combine the chemical and the physiological view, 
we may proceed to the formation of positive doctrine, without having 
to deal with preliminary obstacles ; as, in regard to such questions 
as the general agreement between the chemical composition of living 
bodies, and that of the whole of their aliments ; a case which con- 
stitutes one of the principal aspects of the vital state. 
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It is evident, at the outset, that every livin<]; body, whatever its 
origin, must be, in the long run, composed of the different chemical 
elements concerned in the substances, solid, liquid, and gaseous, by 
which it is habitually nourished ; since, on the one hand, the vital 
motion subjects its parts to a continual renovation, and, on the other, 
we cannot without absurdity suppose it capable of spontaneously 
producing any real element This consideration is so far from 
involving any difficulty, that it might lead us to divine the general 
nature of the principal elements of living bodies ; for animals feed 
in the first place on vegetables, or on other animals which have 
eaten vegetables ; and in the second place, on air and water, which 
ire the basis of the nutrition of plants : and thus, the organic world 
evidently admits of those chemical elements only which are furnished 
by the decomposition of air and water. When these two fluids 
have been duly analysed, physiologists can, in a manner, foresee 
that animal and vegetable substances must be composed of oxygen, 
hydn^en, azote, and carbon, as chemistiy taught them. It is true, 
mcb a prevision must be very imperfect, as it indicates nothing of 
the difference between animal and vegetable substances, nor why 
the latter usually contain so much carbon and so little azote. But 
this first glimpse, though it. suggests some of the difficulty of the 
problem, yet indicates the possibility of establishing such a general 
barmony. But, when we proceed with the comparison, we encounter 
important objections, which are at present insoluble. The chief 
difficulty is that azote appears to be as abundant in the tissues of 
herbivorous as of carnivorous animals, though the solid aliments of 
the former contain scarcely any azote. The opinions of chemists, as 
of Berzelius and Baspail, as to the nature of azote, do not solve the 
difficulty, as they cast no light upon its origin. This is one of a 
mtdtitude of cases in which we cannot at all explain the chemical 
composition of anatomical elements by that of the exterior substances 
fixnn which they are unquestionably derived. Another striking case 
18 that of the constant presence of carbonate, and, yet more, phos- 
phate of lime in the bony tissue, though the nature of the aggregate 
of aliments appears to afford no room for the formation of those 
lalta This system of investigations, considered in its whole range, 
oonstitutes one of the most important general questions that ciui 
arise from the chemical study of life ; and, if it is at present hardly 
initiated; the backwardness is owing, not only to its eminent diffi- 
culty, but to the biologists having abandoned to the chemists a task 
which, under a wise organization of labour, would have belonged to 
themselves alone. 

In order to effect a rational division of organic chemistry, and to 
iSBign its portions to chemistry on the one hand and Partuion of 
physiology on the other, we must lake our stand on Organic 
the separation between the state of life and that of ^^""^^y- 
death; or, what comes to nearly the same thing, between the 
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stability and ins^bility of the proposed combinations, submitted to 
the influence of common agents. Among the compounds indis- 
criminately called organic, some owe their existence only to vital 
motion ; they exhibit perpetual variations, and usually constitute 
mere mixtures : and these cannot belong to chemistry, but rnnst 
enter into the domain of biology, — statical or dynamical, according 
as we study their fixed condition, or the vital successioD of their 
regular changes. Such, for instance, are blood, lymph, fat, etc. 
The others, which form the more immediate principles of these, are 
substances essentially dead, admitting of a remarkable permanence, 
and presenting all the characters of true combinations, independent 
of life : their natural place is evidently, in the general system of 
chemical science, among the substances of inorganic origin, from 
which they differ in no important respect. Of these, the organic 
acids, alcohol, albumen, etc., are examples. These are the substances 
which truly belong to organic chemistry ; and no reason exists for 
their separation from analogous inorganic substances, even if no 
injury was done by such an arbitrary division ; and there is more 
reason for giving the title of organic to them than to the theory 
of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and azote, or to the study of many 
other substances, acid, alkaline, saline, 'Ctc., without which chemical 
anatomy and physiology would be unintelligible. As for chemical 
phenomena truly comuion to all compounds of this class, in conse- 
quence of the necessary identity of their chief elements, it is cer- 
tainly important to assign to them their precise relatione The 
most important of these phenomena relate, at present, to the inter- 
esting and very imperfect theory of the different kinds of fermenta- 
tion. But the consideration of these properties does not constitute 
a different order from that which results from the same ground in 
the case of many other compounds, purely inorgania The property 
of fermentation, however important, has not a higher scientific 
value than that of burning, and has no more right to an exclusive 
classification. It is admitted that too much was attributed to com- 
bustion formerly, in regard to inorganic substances ; and we may 
be attributing too much now to fermentation, or any other common 
property, among so-called organic bodies. We cannot yet assign 
their proper place to these comiK)unds in the rational system of 
chemical science ; but we are able to afiSrm that, in that system, 
they must be more or less separated from each other, and interposed 
among substances called inorganic. Nothing moi*e than this is 
needed to settle the question of the maintenance or the suppression 
of organic chemistry as a distinct body of doctrine. In applying 
the principle which I have proposed, to ascertain to which science 
auy question belongs, it is enough to inquire whether chemical 
knowledge will serve the purposes of the research, or whether 
any biological considerations enter into it Tlie proposing such an 
alternative is, in fact, making the classification. 
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It is not our business, to treat of any special application of this 
inciple ; but it is desirable to point out that in this partition of 
ganic chemistry, its two portions are very unequally divided — 
16 study of vegetable substances contributing most to chemistry, 
id that of animal substances to biology. At the first glance, we 
ight suppose the difference to be the other way ; for the impor- 
nee of chemical considerations is really much greater with regard 

living vegetables than animals, whose chemical functions are, 
;oept among the lowest orders of the zoological hierarchy, subor- 
nated to a superior order of new vital actions. Tet, in virtue of 
16 higher degree of vital elaboration that matter undergoes in the 
limal than in the vegetable organism, the chemical part of animal 
lysiology presents a much greater extent and complexity than the 
igetable, in which, for instance, the whole series of the phenomena 
' digestion is absent, and in which assimilation and secretion are 
inch simplified. But, on account of the superior elaboration, and 
' the greater number of elements, animal substances are much less 
able than vegetable : they rarely remain separate from the organ- 
m ; and, at the same time, the new immediate principles proper 
\ them are so few that their very existence has been questioned, 
e^tation is evidently the chief source of true organic compounds, 
hich are derived thence by the animal organism, and modified by 
, either through their mutual combinations or new external influ- 
1066. Thus, the true domain of chemical science must necessarily 
) more extended by the study of vegetable than by that of animal 
tbstances. 

Enough has been said about the necessity of subjecting organic 
Nnpounds to the law of dualism ; but there is a particular aspect, 
ader which the importance of this conception in improving 
lemical theories is worth a brief notice. 

In considering substances as ternary or quaternary, their multi- 
licity is accounted for only by the difference in the . .^^^ 
roportions of their constituent elements, — their ofduaHsm 
miponent principles being identical. Very great *^*^*"^ 
[fferences are sometimes explained by inequalities ^'^^'^^ • 
: proportion so small as to shock the spirit of chemical analysis : 
id in other cases, the proportions being the same, the differences 
nnain unaccounted for; — as, for instance, in the cases of sugar and 
am, in which we find the same elements, combined in the same 
roportions. If we extend dualism to organic compounds, this class 
: anomalies disappears ; for the distinction between immediate 
ad elementary analysis enables us to resolve by dualism, in the 
lost natural manner, the general paradox of the real diversity of 
vo substances composed of the same elements, in the same propor- 
ons. In fact, these substances, identical in their elementary, 
ould differ in the immediate analysis, as we may understand from 
hat was offered in my chapter on the law of definite proportions. 
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la anothv conn^tion, chemists have remarked the possibility of 
exactly BBpfesenting the Diimerical composition of alcohol or ether, 
etc., according to several binary formulas, radically distinct from 
each other, and yet finally equivalent with regard to the elementary 
analysis. Now, if such fictitious combinations should ever be 
realized, they would produce highly distinct substances, whicli 
might difier much in the aggregate of their chemiofll proprties, 
and yet coincide by their elementary composition. It is only 
necessary to transfer the same spirit into the study of organic com- 
binations, by the establishment of a universal dualism, to dissipate 
all these anomalies: and the resource may thus be happily prepared, 
before the cases of isomerism (as Berzelius calls this fact) ha?e 
become very numerous. 

We have now seen how heterogeneous is the body of doctrine 

Summary of included Under the name of organic chemistry ; how 

ikt chapter, j^ should be divided ; what is the duty of physiologists 

with regard to their share of it ; and how the extension of dualism 

will establish a natural agreement between the composition of 

substances and their collective characters. 

With regard to Chemistry at large, I have pointed out the true 
Summary of Spirit of the scicncc, under a philosophical view of its 
the Book, present aspects, and of the indispensable conditions 
of its advancement We do not want new materials so much as 
the rational disposition of the details which already abound : and I 
have offered two prominent ideas, in my survey of chemical phi- 
losophy ; the fusion of all genuinely chemical studies into one bodj 
of homogeneous doctrine ; and the reduction of all combinations to 
the indispensable conception of a dualism always optional. These 
two conditions, distinct but connected, have been presented as 
necessary to the definite constitution of chemical science. The 
application of such a conception to the only part of chemical 
research which yet exhibits anything of a positive rationality has 
removed all doubt about its general fitness, by showing its spon- 
taneous aptitude to resolve the anomalies of numerical chemistry. 

With this division closes our survey of the whole of natural 
philosophy that relates to universal or inorganic phenomena. In 
the order of phenomena to which we next proceed, there is at once 
much more complexity, and much less established order. The 
study of them is scarcely yet organized ; and yet, out of the 
speciality of the phenomena arises the most indisj)ensable part of 
natural philosophy, — that of which Man is first the chief object, 
and then Society, 
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BIOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 



GENERAL VIEW OF BIOLOGY. 



The study of the external world and of Man is the eternal business 
of philosophy ; and there are two methods of pro- opposiu 
ceeding ; by passing from the study of Man to that starting- 
of external nature, or from the study of external nature ^fli^*\ 
to that of Man. Whenever philosophy shall be per- ^ '^^ ^* 
feet, the two methods will be reconciled : meantime, the contrast of 
(he two distinguishes the opposite philosophies, — the theological and 
the poeitive. We shall see hereafter that all theological and meta 
physical philosophy proceeds to explain the phenomena of the 
external world from the starting-point of our consciousness of human 
phenomena ; whereas, the positive philosophy subordinates the con- 
ception of Man to that of the external world. All the multitude of 
inoompatibilities between the two philosophies proceed from this 
radical opposition. If the consideration of Man is to prevail over 
that of tne universe, all phenomena are inevitably attributed to 
wiU, — first natural, and then outside of nature; and this constitutes 
the theological system. On the contrary, the direct study of the 
universe suggests and develops the great idea of the laws of nature, 
which is the basis of all positive philosophy, and capable of exten- 
sion to the whole of phenomena, including at last those of Man and 
Society. The one point of agreement among all schools of theology 
and metaphysics, which otherwise differ without limit, is that they 
regard the study of Man as primary, and that of the universe as 
secondary, — usually neglecting the latter entirely. Whereas, the 
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most marked ch^cteristic of the positive school is that it fouDcis 
the stu^y of ^^^^ 0^ ^^® yaox knowledge of the external world. 
This consideration affects physiology further than by its bearing 
staHinff-point ou its encyclopcdical rank. In this one case the 
ofPhytioiogy. character of the science is affected by it. The basis 
of its positivity is its subordination to the knowledge of the external 
world. Any multitude of facts, however well analysed, is useless as 
long as the old method of philosophizing is {)ersisted in, and physi- 
ology is conceived of as a direct study, isolated from that of inert 
nature. The study has assumed a scientific character only since 
the recent period when vital phenomena began to be regarded as 
subject to general laws, of which they exhibit only simple modifica- 
tions. This revolution is now irreversible, however incomplete and 
however imperfect have been the attepipts to establish the positive 
character of our knowledge of the most complex and individual of 
physiological phenomena ; especially that of the nerves and brain. 
X et, unquestionable as is the basis of the science, its culture is at 
])resent too like that to which men have been always accustomed, 
pursued independently of mathematical and inorganic philosophy, 
which are the only solid foundations of the positivity of vital 
studies. 

There is no science with regard to which it is so necessary to 
ascertain its true nature and scope ; because we have not only to 
assign its place in the scale, but to assert its originality. On the 
one hand, metaphysics strives to retain it ; and on the other, the 
inorganic philosophy lays hold of it, to make it a mere outlying 
jwrtion of its scientific domain. For more than a century, during 
which biology has endeavoured to take its place in the hierarchy of 
fundamental sciences, it has been bandied between metaphysics and 
physics ; and the strife can be ended only by the decision of positive 

f)hilosophy, as to what position shall be occupied by the study of 
iving bodies. 
The present backwardness of the science is explained by the 
Its present extreme complexity of its phenomena, and its recent 
imperfection. Ja^Q That Complexity forbids the hope that biologi- 
cal science can ever attain a perfection comparable to that of the 
more simple and general parts of natural philosophy : and, from its 
recent date, minds which see in every other province the folly of 
looking for first causes and modes of production of phenomena, 
still carry these notions into the study of living bodies. For more 
than a centuiy intelligent students have in physics put aside the 
search after the mystery of weight, and have looked only for its 
laws ; yet they reproach physiology with teaching us nothing of the 
nature of life, consciousness, and thought It is easy to see how 
physiology may thus be supposed to be far more imperfect than it 
IS ; and if it be, from unavoidable circumstances, more backward 
tlian the other fundamental sciences, it yet includes some infinitely 
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▼ainable conceptions, and its' scientific character i(f%r less inferior 
than is commonly supposed. -I 

We must first describe its domain. 

There is no doubt that the gradual development of human intelli- 
gence would, in course of time, lead us over from the . 
theolc^cal and metaphysical state to the positive by a «^ • 
series of logical conceptions. But such an advance would be extremely 
slow ; and m^ see, in fact, that the process is much quickened by a 
special stimulus of one sort or another. Our historical experience, 
which testifies to every great advance having been made in this way, 
shows that the most common auxiliary influence is the need of applica- 
tion of the science in question. Most philosophers have said that 
every science springs from a corresponding art ; — a maxim which, 
amidst much exaggeration, contains solid truth, if we restrict it, as we 
ought, to the separation of each science from the theological and meta- 
physical philosophy which was the natural product of jtdation to 
early human intelligence. In this view it is true that a J^^idne. 
double action has led to the institution of science, the arts furnishing 
positive data, and then leading speculative researches in the direc- 
tion of real and accessible questions. But there is another side to 
this view. When the science has once reached a certain degree of 
extension, the progress of speculative knowledge is checked by a too 
close connection of theory with practice. Our power of speculation, 
limited as it is, still far surpasses our capacity for action : so that 
it would be radically absurd to restrict the progress of the one to 
that of the other. The rational domains of science and art are, in 
general, perfectly distinct, though philosophically connected : in the 
one we learn to know, and therefore to foreknow ; in the other to 
become capable, and therefore to act. If science springs from art, 
it can be matured only when it has left art behind. This is pal- 
pably true with regard to the sciences whose character is clearly 
recognized. Archimedes was, no doubt, deeply aware of it when 
he apologized to posterity for having for the moment applied his 
genius to practical inventions. In the case of mathematics and 
astronomy we have almost lost sight of this truth, from the remote- 
ness of their formation ; but, in the case of physics and of 
chemistry, at whose scientific birth we may almost be said to have 
been present, we can ourselves testify to their dependence on the 
arts at the outset, and to the rapidity of their progress after their 
separation from them. The first series of chemical facts were fur- 
nished by the labours of art ; but the prodigious recent develo[>- 
ment of the science is certainly due, for the most part, to the 
speculative character that it has assumed. 

These considerations are eminently applicable to physiology. 
No other science has been closely connected with a corresponding 
art, as biology has with medical art, — a fact accounted for by the 
high importance of the art and the complexity of the science. Bui 
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for the growing needs of practical medicine, and the indications it 
affords about the chief vital phenomena, physiology would have 

t>robably stopped short at those academical dissertations, half 
iterary, half metaphysical, studded with episodical adornments, 
which constituted what was called the science little more than a 
century ago. The time however has arrived when biology must, 
like the other sciences, make a fresh start in a purely speculative 
direction, free from all entanglement with medical or anj: other art 
And when this science and the others shall have* attained an 
abstract completeness, then will arise the further duty, as I have 
indicated before, of connecting the system of the arts with that of 
the sciences by an intermediate order of rational coHceptioDS. 
Meanwhile such an operation would be premature, because the 
system of the sciences is not completely formed ; and, with regard 
to physiology especially, the first necessity is to separate it from 
medicine, in order to secure the originality of its scientific character, 
by constituting organic science as a consequence of inorganic. 
Since the time of Haller this process has gone on ; but with ex- 
treme uncertainty and imperfection ; so that even now the science 
is, with a few valuable exceptions, committed to physicians, who 
are rendered unfit for such a charge both by the eminent impor- 
tance of their proper business, and by the profound imperfection 
of their existing education. Physiology is the only science which 
is not taken possession of by minds exclusively devoted to it. It 
has not even a regularly assigned place in the best instituted scien- 
tific corporations. This state of things cannot last, the importance 
and difficulty of the science being considered. If we would not 
confide the study of astronomy to navigators, we shall not leave 
physiology to the leisure of physicians. Such an organization as 
this is a sufficient evidence of the prevalent confusion of ideas about 
j)hy8iological science ; and when its pursuit has been duly pro- 
vided for, that reaction for the benefit of art will ensue which 
should put to flight all the fears of the timid about the separ- 
ation of theory from practice. We have seen before how the 
loftiest truths of science concur to put us in possession of an art; 
and the verification of this truth, which physics and chemistry 
have afforded before our eyes, will be repeated in the case of physi- 
olo^ry when the science has advanced as far. 

Having provided for a speculative view of physiology, we must 
, . inquire into its object ; and, as the vital laws consti- 

tute the essential subject of biology, we must begin 
by analysing the fundamental idea of life. 

Before the time of Bichat, this idea was wrapped in a mist of 

Id of Lif metaphysical abstractions ; and Bichat himself, after 

*' * having perceived that a definition of life could l)e 

founded on nothing else than a general view of phenomena proper 

to living bodies, so far fell under the influence of the old philosophy 
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I to call life a struggle between dead nature and living' nature. 
he irrationality of this conception consists especially in its sup- 
"easing one of the two elements whose concurrence is necessary to 
le general idea of life. This idea supposes, not only a being so 
ganized as to admit of the vital state, but such an arrangement of 
eternal influences as will also admit of it. The harmony between 
le living being and the corresponding medium (as I shall call its 
ivironmetoi) evidently characterizes the fundamental condition of 
fe; whereas, on Bichat's supposition, the whole environment of 
ring beings tends to destroy them. If certain perturbations of 
te medium occasionally destroy life, its influence is, on the whole, 
"eflervative ; and the causes of injury and death proceed at least as 
ten from necessary and spontaneous modifications of the organism 
I from external influences. Moreover, one of the main distinctions 
stween the organic and the inorganic regions is that inorganic 
lenomena, from tlieir greater simplicity and generality are pro- 
loed under almost any external influences which admit of their 
listence at all ; while organic bodies are, from their complexity, 
id the variety of actions always proceeding, very closely dependent 
I the influences around them. And the higher we ascend in the 
nks of organic bodies, the closer is this dependence, in proportion 
the diversity of functions ; though, as we must bear in mind, the 
»wer of the organism in modifying the influences of the medium 
Bes in proportion. The existence of the being then requires a 
ore complex aggregate of exterior circumstances ; but it is com- 
itible with wider limits of variation in each influence taken by 
self. In the lowest rank of the organic hierarchy, for instance, 
e find vegetables and fixed animals which have no efl'ect on the 
ledium in which they exist, and which would therefore perish by 
le slightest changes in it, but for the very small number of 
istinct exterior actions required by their life. At the other extremity 
e find Man, who can live only by the concurrence of the most 
miplex exterior conditions, atmospherical and terrestrial, under 
irious physical and chemical aspects ; but, by an indis{)en8able 
xmpensation, he can endure, in all these conditions, much wider 
ifferences than inferior organisms could support because he has 
superior power of reacting on the surrounding system. However 
reat this power, it is as contradictory to Bichat's view as his depend- 
loe on the exterior world. But this notion of Man's independence 
: exterior nature, and antagonism to it, was natural in Bichat's 
lae, when physiological considerations bore no relation to any 
ierarchy of organisms, and when Man was studied as an isolated 
dstence. However, the radical vice of such a starting-point for 
tch a study could not but impair the whole system of Bichat's 
lysiological conceptions ; and we shall see how seriously the effects 
ive made themselves felt. 
Next ensued the abuse by philosophers, and especially in Germany, 
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of the benefits disclosed, by comparative anatomy. They general- 
ized extravagantly tlie abstract notion of life yielded by the study of 
the ag<^regate of organized beings, making the idea of life exactly 
equivalent to that of spontan^us activity. As all natural bodies 
are active, in some manner and degree, no distinct notion could be 
attached to the term ; and this abuse must evidently lead us bad 
to the ancient confusion, which arose from attributing life to all 
bodies. The inconvenience of having two terms to indicate a single 
general idea should teach us that, to prevent scientific questions 
trom degenerating^ into a contest of words, we must carefully restrict 
the term Ufa to t)ie only really living beings, — ^that is, those whidi 
are organized, — and not give it a meaning which would include all 
{>ossible organisms, and all their modes of vitality. In this case, as 
in all primitive questions, the philosophers would have done wiady 
to re8[)ect the rough but judicious indications of ix>pnlar good sense, 
which will ever be the true starting-point of all wise scientific 
speculation. 
1 know of no other successful attempt to define life than thatd 
Dt BiainriiUi M. de Blaiuvillc, proposed in the introduction to his 
definition. treatise on Comparative Anatomy. He characterizes 
life as the double interior motion, general and continuous^ of composi- 
tion and decomposition, which in fact constitutes its true universal 
nature. I do not see that this leaves anything to be desired, unless 
it be a moie direct and explicit indication of the two correlatifs 
conditions of a determinate organism and a suitable medium. This 
criticism however applies rather to the formula than to the conception; 
and the conditions are implied in the conception, — the conditions 
of an organism to sustain the renovation, and a medium to minister 
to the absorption and exhalation ; yet it might have been better to 
express them. With this modification, the definition is unexcep- 
tionable, — enunciating the one phenomenon which is common to all 
living beings, and excluding all inert bodies. Here we have, in my 
view, the first elementary basis of true biological philosophy. 

It is true, this definition neglects the eminent distinction between 
the orgayiic and the animal lite, and relates solely to the v^tative 
life ; and it appears to violate the general principle of definitions,— 
tliat they should exhibit a phenomenon in the case in which it is 
most, and not in that in which it is least develo{)ed. But the pro- 
]H)sed definition is shown by tliese very objections, to rest upon a 
due estimate of the whole biological hierarchy : for the animal life 
is sini])l y a complementary advancement upon the organic or funda- 
ineiilal life, adapted to procure materials for it by reaction upon the 
external world, and to prepare or facilitate its acts by sensations, 
locomotion, etc., and to preserve it from unfavourable influences. 
Tlie higher animals, and Man especially, are the only ones in which 
this relation is totally subverted, — the vegetative life being destined 
to support the animal, which is erected into the chief end and pre- 
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inderant character of organic existence. But in Man himself, 
18 admirable inversion of the usual order becom^ comprdbensible 
ily by the aid of a remarkable development of intelligence and 
ciality, which tends more and more to trauKfonn the species 
tificially into a single individual, immense and eternal, endowed 
ith a constantly progressive action upon external nature. This is 
e only just view to take of this subordination of tbe vegetative to 
le animal life, as the ideal type towards which civilized humanity 
oessantly tends, though it can never be fully realized. We shall 
iieafter show how this conception is related to the new funda- 
ental science which I propose to constitute : but in pure biology, 
le yiew is unscientific, and can only lead us astray. It is not with 
le essential properties of humanity that biology is concerned ; but 
ith the individual in his relation to other organic beings; and it 
list therefore rigorously maintain the conception of animal life 
iing subordinated to the vegetative, as a general law of the organic 
aim and the only apparent exception to which forms the special 
(ject of a wholly different fundamental science. It should be 
[ded that, even where the animal life is the most developed, the 
ganic life, besides l)eing the basis and the end, remains common 
all the tissues, while, at the same time, it alone proceeds in a 
xsesaarily continuous manner, — the animal life, on the contrary, 
nng intermittent. These are the grounds on which M. de 
lainville's definition of life must be confirmed, while, nevertheless, 
e may regard the consideration of animality, and even of humanity, 
I the most important object of biology. 

This analysis of the phenomenon of life will help us to a clear 
ifinition of the science which relates to it. We Definition of 
ive seen that the idea of life supposes the mutual Bi4)iogy. 
ilation of two indispensable elements, — ^an organism, and a suitable 
ledinm or environment. It is from the reciprocal action of these 
ro elements that all the vital phenomena proceed ; — not only the 
limal, but also the organic. It immediately follows that the 
-eat problem of positive biology consists in establishing, in the 
oet general and simple manner, a scientific hannony l)etween 
lese two inseparable powers of the vital conflict, and the act which 
OBtitutes that Conflict: in a word, in connecting, in both a 
meral and special manner, the double idea of organ and medium 
ith that of function. The idea of function is, in fact, as double as 
e other ; and, if we were treating of the natural history of vital 
lings, we must expressly consider it so : for, by the law of the 
aivalence of action and reaction, the organism must act on the 
isdiam as much as the medium on the organism. In treating of the 
iman being, and especially in the social state, it would be necessary 
use the term function in this larger sense : but at i)resent there 
ill be little inconvenience in adopting it in its ordinary sense, 
^ifying organic acts, independently of their exterior consequences. 
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Biolo^xy, th6D, may be regarded as having for its object the con- 
nectiug, in each determinate case, the anatomical and the physiological 
point of view; or, in other words, the statical and dynamicaL This 
perpetual relation constitutes its true piiilosophical character. Placed 
in a given system of exterior circumstances, a definite organism must 
always act in a necessarily determinate manner; and, inversely, the 
same action could not be precisely produced by really distinct 
organisms. We may then conclude interchangeably, ihe act from 
the subject, or the agent from the act. The surrounding system 
being always supposed to be known, according to the other funda- 
mental sciences, the double biological problem may be laid down 
thus, in the most mathematical form, and in general terms : Oiven, 
tlie organ o?* organic modificationf to find the /unction or the act ; 
and reciprocally. This definition seems to me to fulfil the chi^ 
philosophical conditions of the science ; and es{)ecially it provides 
for that rational prevision, which, as has been so often said, is the 
end of all true sciepce ; an end wliich abides through all the degrees 
of imperfection which, in any science, at present prevents its attain- 
ment. It is eminently important to keep this end in view in a 
science so intricate as this, in which the multitude of details tempts 
to a fatal dispersion of efforts upon desultory researches. No one 
disputes that the most perfect portions of the science are those in 
which prevision has been best realized; and this is a sufficient 
justification of the proposal of this aim, whether or not it shall ever 
be fully attained. My definition excludes the old division between 
anatomy and physiology, because I believe that division to have 
marked a very eaily stage of the science, and to be no longer 
sustainable. It was by the simple and easy considerations of 
anatomy that the old metaphysical view was discredited, and posi- 
tivity first introduced into biology: but that service once accom- 
plished, no reason remains for the separation ; and the division, in 
fact, is growing fainter every day. 

Not only does my definition abstain from separating anatomy 
from physiology ; it joins to it another essential part, the nature of 
which is little known. If the idea of life is really inseparable from 
that of organization, neither can be severed, as we have seen, from 
that of a medium or environment, in a determinate relation with 
them. Hence arises a third elementary aspect ; viz., the general 
theory of organic media, and of their action upon the organism, 
abstractedly regarded. This is what the German philosophers of 
our day confusedly asserted in their notion of an intermediate realm, 
— of air and water, — uniting the inorganic and organic worlds : and 
tliis is what M. de Blainville had in view/ in what he called the 
study of exterior modifiers, general and special. Unhappily, this 
portion which, after anatomy proper, is the most indispensable 
preliminary of biology, is still so obscui*e and imperfect that few 
physiologists even suspect its existence. 
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The definition that I liave proposed aids us in describing not 
ly the object or nature of the science, but its sulgect, or domain : 
r, according to this formula, it is not in a single organism, but in 
I known, and even possible organisms, that biology must endea- 
ur to establish a constant and necessary harmony between the 
atomical point of view and the physiological. This unity of 
bject is one of the chief philosophical beauties of biology ; and, 
order to maintain it, we must here avow that, in the midst of an 
most infinite diversity, the study of man must always prevail, 
d rule all the rest, whether as starting-point or aim. Our hope, 
studying other organisms, is to arrive at a more exact knowledge 
Man : and again, the idea of Man is the only possible standard 
which we can refer other organic systems. In this sense, and iu 
is only, can the point of view of the antiquated philosophy be 
Btained by the deeper philosophy which is taking its [)Iace. Such 
then, the necessary consolidation of all the parts of biological 
ience, notwithstanding the imposing vastness of its rational 
(main. 

As for the means of investigation in this science, — the first 
iservation that occurs is that it affords a striking Ueamofin- 
nfirmation of tlie philosophical law before laid vestigation. 
mUf of the inevitable increase of our scientific resources in pro- 
irtion to the complication of the phenomena in question. If 
ological phenomena are incomparably more complex than those 
' any preceding science, the study of them admits of the most 
toisive assemblage of intellectual means (many of them new) 
id develops human faculties hitherto inactive, or known only 
a rudimentary state. The logical resources which are thus 
itained will be exhibited hereafter. At present, we must notice 
e means of direct exploration and analysis of phenomena in this 
ience. 

First, Observation acquires a new extension. Chemistry ad- 
itted the use of all the five senses ; but biolop^y is, ^ 

.1 . . 1 1 • i. TUT Observation. 

this respect, an advance upon chemistry. We 
n here employ an artificial apparatus to perfect the natural sen- 
tions, and especially in the case of sight Much needing precau- 
>D in the use, and very subject to abuse, as is this resource, it 
ill always be eagerly employed. In a statical view, Artijidai 
ch an apparatus helps us to a much better estimate api^ratut, 

a structure whose least perceptible details may acquire a primary 
iportance, in various relations : and, even in the dynamical view, 
ongh much less favourable, we are sometimes enabled by these arti- 
dal means to observe directly the elementary play of the smallest 
ganic parts, which are the ordinary basis of the principal vital 
lenomena. Till recently, these aids were limited to the sense of 
fht, which here, as everywhere else, is the chief agent of scientific 
servation. But some instmments have been devised in our day 
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to assist the hearing ; and, though invented for pathological inves- 
tigations, they are equally fit for the study of the healthy organism. 
Though rough at present, and not to be compared to microscopic 
apparatus, these instalments indicate the improvements that may 
be made hereafter in artificial hearing. Moreover, they suggest 
by analogy, that the other senses, not excepting even touch, may 
admit of such assistance, hinted to the restless sagacity of explorers 
by a better theory of the corresponding sensations. 

Next, the biologist has an advantiige over the chemist in being 
Chemical able to employ the whole of chemical procedures, as 
expioratum. a gort of new power, to perfect the preliminary ex- 
ploration of the subject of his researches, according to the evident 
rule of philosophy that each doctrine may be converted into a 
method with regard to those that follow it in the scientific hierarchy ; 
but never with regard to those which precede it In anatomical 
observations, especially, as might be foreseen, a happy use is made 
of chemical procedure, to characterize with precision the differ- 
ent elementary tissues, and the chief products of the organism. In 
physiological observations also, though they are less favourable 
to the use of such means, they are of real and notable efiicacy, 
— ^always supposing, in both cases, that they are used under the 
guidance of sound philosophy, and not overcharged with tlie 
minute numerical details which too often biuden the chemical 
analyses of the organic tissues. One more resource may be men- 
tioned, which was often employed by Bichat to make up for the 
absence or imperfection of chemical tests ; the examination of 
alimentary effects, — the substances which immediately compose 
organized bodies being, usually, by their nature, more or less fit 
for nutrition. In an anatomical view, this study may become a 
useful complement of the other means of investigation. 
Proceeding to the second class of means, — Experiment cannot 
but be less and less decisive, in proportion to the com- 
plexity of the phenomena to be explored : and there- 
fore we saw this resource to be less effectual in chemistry than in 
physics ; and we now find that it is eminently useful in chemistry, 
in comparison with physiology. In fact, the nature of the. pheno- 
mena seems to offer almost insurmountable impediments to any 
extensive and prolific application of such a procedure in biology. 
These phenomena require the concurrence of so large a number of 
distinct influences, external and internal, which, however diverse, 
are closely connected with each other, and yet within narrow limits, 
that, however easy it maybe to disturb or susi)end the process under 
notice, it is beyond measure difficult to effect a determmate pertur- 
bation. If too powerful, it would obviate the phenomenon : if too 
feeble, it would not sufficiently mark the artificial case. And, oo 
the other hand, though intended and directed to modify one only 
of the phenomena, it must presently afiect several others, in virtue 
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of their mutual sympathy. Thus, it requires a highly philosophical 
spirit, acting with extreme circumsi)ectiou, to conduct physiological 
experiments at all ; and it is no wonder if such experiments have, 
with a few happy exceptions, niised scientific difficulties greater 
than those proposed to be solved, — to say nothing of those innumer- 
able experiments which, having no definite aim, have merely encum- 
bered the science with idle and unconnected details. 

In accordance with what has been said of the mutual relations of 
the organism and its environment, we must bear in mind that ex- 

Serimeuts in physiology must be of two kinds. We must introduce 
etermiuate perturbations into the medium as well as the organism ; 
whereas the latter process has alone been commonly attempteil. If 
it is objected that the organism must itself be dis- ByafffHivg 
tarbed by such afiection of the medium, the answer ^'<^ onianimu 
is that the study of this reaction is itself a part of the experiment. 
It should be remarked that experimentation on the organism is 
much the less rational of the two methods, because the conditious 
of experiment are much less easily fulfilled. The first rule, that the 
change introduced shall be fully compatible with the existence of the 
phenomenon to be observed, is rendered often impracticable by the 
iDGompatibility of life with much alteration of the organs : and the 
aeoond rule, — that the two compared cases shall differ under only 
one point of view, — is baf&ed by the mutual sympathy of the organs, 
which is very different from their harmony with their environment. 
Iq both lights, nothing can be imagined more futile in the way of 
experiment than the practice of vivisection, which is the commonest 
of all. Setting aside the consideration of the cruelty, the levity, 
and the bad moral stimulus involved in the case^ it must be pro- 
lK>unced absurd ; for any i)Ositive solution is rendered impossiI)le 
by the induced death of a system eminently indivisible, and the 
Universal disturbance of the organism under ite approach. 

The second class of physiological experiments appears to me 
much more promising ; — that in which the system of Bij affertina 
exterior circumstances is modified for a determinate ^''^»»«^*«w- 
purpose. Scarcely anything has been done in this direction be3'ond 
Bome incomplete researches into the action of artificial atmospheres, 
and the comparative influence of different kinds of alimentation. 
We are here better able to circumscribe, with scientific preciKion, 
the artificial perturbation we produce ; we can control the action 
npon the organism, so that the general disturbance of the system 
may affect the observation very slightly ; and we can su8{)cnd the 
process at pleasure, so as to allow the restoration of the normal 
state before the organism has undergone any irreparable change. 
It is easy to see how favourable, in comparison, these conditions are 
to rational induction. And to these considerations may be added 
the one more, that under this method we can observe varying states 
in one individual ; whereas, under the practice of vivisection, we 
VOL. I. u 
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have to obsefve the normal state in one individual, and the artificial 
in another. Thus we are justified in our satisfaction that the lea^ 
violent method of experimentation is the most instructive. 

As to the application of experiment in the various degrees of 
Cmpfimtirt the biological scale ; — it is easiest in the lower order 
txptriment. of or«^nisms, becausc their organs are simpler and 
fewer, their mutual sympathy is less, and their environment is 
more definite and less complex; and these advantages, in my 
opinion, more than compensate for the restriction of the field of ex- 
periment It is true, we are remote from the human type, which is 
the fimdamental unity of biology; and our judgment is thus impaired* 
especially with regard to the phenomena of animal life : but, on the 
other hand, we are all the nearer to the scientific constitution proper 
to inorganic physics, which I consider to be the ultimate destination 
of the art of experiment The advantages at the other end of the 
scale are that the higher the organism, the more is it susceptible of 
modification, both from its own complexity and from the greater 
variety of external influences involved ;— every advantage bringing 
with it, as we have seen, an increase of difficulty. 

No one will suppose, I trust, that from anything I have said I 
have the slightest desire to undervalue the use of experiment in 
biology, or to slight such achievements as Harvey's exfieriments 
on circulation ; Haller*s on irritability ; part of Spallanzanis 
on digestion and generation; Bichat's on the triple harmoojr 
between the heart, the brain, and the lungs in the superior 
animals; those of Legallois on animal heat; and many analogoos 
efforts which, seeing the vast difficulty of the subject, may rival the 
most perfect investigations in physics. My object is simply to 
rectify the false or exaggerated notions of the capacity of the experi- 
mental method, misled by its apparent facility to suppose it the best 
method of physiological research ; which it is not One considera- 
tion remains in this connection; the consideration of the liigii 
Kcientific destination of pathological investigation, regarded as 
offering, in biology, the real equivalent of experimentation, properlj 
so called. 

Precisely in the case in which artificial experimentation is the 
Pathological most difficult, nature fulfils the conditions for us; 
iiircitiiiation, ^nd it would Kurely be mistaking the means for Ibe 
end to insist on introducing into the organism i)erturbations of our 
own devising, when we may find them taking place without that 
additional confusion which is caused by the use of artificial methoils. 
Physiological phenomena lend themselves remarkably to that spon- 
taneous experimentation which results from a comparison of the 
normal and abnormal states of the organism. The state of disease 
is not a radically different condilioii from that of health. Tl^e 
pathological condition is to the physiological simply a prolongation 
of the limits of variation, higher or lower, proi)er to each phenomenon 
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of the normal organism ; and it can never produce any entirely new 
phenomenon. Therefore, the accurate idea of the physiological state 
18 the indispensable ground of any sound pathological theory ; and 
therefore, again, must the scientific study of pathological phenomena 
be the best way to perfect our investigations into the normal state. 
The gradual invasion of a malady, and the slow passage from an 
(dmost natural condition to one of fully marked disease, are far from 
being useless preliminaries, got rid of by the abrupt introduction of 
irhat may be called the violent malady of direct experiment : they 
offer, on the contrary, inestimable materials to the biologist able to 
put them to use. And so it is also in the happy converse case, of 
the return, spontaneous or contrived, to health, which presents a sort 
of verification of the primitive analysis Moreover, the direct exami- 
nation of the chief phenomenon is not obscured, but much elucidated, 
bj this natural process. And again, it may be applied directly 
to Man himself, without prejudice to the pathology of animals, and 
even of vegetables. We may enjoy our power of turning our 
disasters to the profit of our race : and we cannot but deplore the 
misfortune that our great medical establishments are so constituted 
as that little rational instruction is obtained from them, for want of 
complete observations and duly prepared observers. 

Here, as elsewhere, the distinction holds of the phenomena be- 
longing to the organism or to the medium ; and here, as before, we 
find the maladies produced from without the most accessible to in- 
quiry. Pathological inquiry is also more suitable than experimental, 
to the whole biological series : and thus it answers well to extend 
our observations through the entire hierarchy, though our object 
may be the study of Man ; for his maladies may receive much light 
from a sound analysis of the derangements of other organisms, — even 
the vegetable, as we shall see when we treat of the comparative 
lirocess. 

Again, pathological analysis is applicable, not only to all organ- 
isms, but to all phenomena of the fsiinic organism ; whereas direct 
experimentation is too disturbing and too abrupt to be ever ap^)lied 
with success to certain phenomena which require the most delicate 
harmony of a varied system of conditions. For instance, the obser- 
vation of the numerous maladies of the nervous system offers us a 
special and inestimable means of improving our knowledge of the 
laws of intellectual and moral phenomena, imperfect as are yet our 
qualifications for using them. There remains one other means of 
knowledge under this head ; the examination of exceptional orgimi- 
ations, or cases of monstrosity. As might be anticipated, these 
organic anomalies were the last to pass over from the gaze of a 
barren curiosity to the investigation of science; but we are now 
learning to refer them to the laws of the regular organism, and to 
subject them to pathological procedures, regarding such exceptions 
true maladies, of a deeper and more obscure origin than others, 
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and of a more incurable nature ; — considerations which, of coarse, 
reduce their scientific value. This resource shares with pathologj 
the a(lvanta<::c of being applicable through the whole range of tk 
biological system. 

It is still necessary to insist that, in either method of experimen- 
tation, direct or indirect, artifici<al or natural, the elementary rules 
should be kept in view ; first, to have a determinate aim ; that in^ 
to seek to illustrate an organic phenomenon, under a special aspect; 
and, secondly, to understand beforehand the normal state, and its 
limits of variation. In regard to the more advanced sciences, it 
would seem puerile to recommend such maxims as these ; bat we 
must still insist on them in biology. It is through neglect of them 
that all the observations yet collected on the derangements of the 
intellectual and moral phenomena have yielded scarcely any know- 
ledge of their laws. Thus, whatever may be the value of the mort 
suitable method of experimentation, we must ever remember thst 
here, as elsewhere, and more than elsewhere, pure observation must 
always hold the first rank, as casting light, primarily, on the whole 
subject, which it is proposed to examine afterwanls, as a special 
study, with a determinate view, by the method of experimentatioa 

In the third place, we have to review the method of Comparisoo, 
^ which is so specially adapted to the study of living 
bodies, and by which, above all others, that stady 
must be advanced. In Astronomy, this method is necessarily 
inapplicable : and it is not till we arrive at Chemistry that this 
third means of investigation can be used ; and then, only in subor- 
dination to the two others. It is in the study, both statical and 
dynamical, of living bodies, that it first acquires its full devetep- 
ment ; and its use elsewhere can be only through its applicatiou 
here. 

The fundamental condition of its use is the unity of the principal 
subject, in combination with a great diversity of actual modifications^ 
According to the definition of life, this combination is eminently 
realized in the study of biological phenomena, however regarded. 
The whole system of biological science is derived, as we have seen, 
from one great philosophical conception ; the necessary correspon- 
dence between the ideas of organization and those of life. There 
cannot be a more perfect fundamental unity of subject than this; 
and it is unnecessary to insist upon the almost indefinite variety of 
its modifications, — statical and dynamical. In a purely anatomical 
view, all jx)8sible organisms, all the parts of each organism, ami all 
the diiforent states of each, necessiirily present a common basis 
of struclure and of comi>osition, whence proceed successively the 
different secondary organizations which constitute tissues, organs, 
and systems of organs, more or less complicated. In the same way, 
in a physiological view, all living beings, from vegetable to man, 
considered in all the acts and periods of their existence, are endowed 
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with a certain common vitality, which is a necessary basis of the 
innumerable phenomena which characterize them in their degrees. 
Both these aspects present as most important, and really funda- 
mental, what there is in common among all the cases ; and their 
particularities as of less consequence ; which is in accordance with 
the great prevalent law, that the more general phenomena overrule 
the less. Thus broad and sound is the basis of the comparative 
method, in regard to biology. 

At the firtit glance the immensity of the science is overwhelming 
to the understanding, embracing as it does all organic and vital 
cases, which it appears im]X)ssibIe ever to reduce within the com- 
pass of our knowledge : and no doubt, the discouragement hence 
arising is one cause of the backwardness of biological philosophy. 
Yet the truth is that this very magnitude affords, not an obstacle, 
but a facility to the perfecting of the science, by means of the lumi- 
nous comparison which results from it, when once the human 
mind becomes familiar enough with the conditions of the study 
to dispose its materials so as to illustrate each other. The science 
could make no real progress while Man was studied as an isolated 
subject Man must necessarily be the type ; because he is the 
most complete epitome of the whole range of cases : Man, in his 
adult and normal state, is the representative of the great scientific 
unity, whence the successive terms of the great biological series 
recede, till they terminate in the simplest organizations, and the 
most imperfect modes of existence. But the science would remain 
in the most defective state in regard to Man himself, if it were not 
pursued through a perpetual comi)arison, under all possible as()ects, 
of the first term with all inferior ones, till the simplest was reached : 
and then, back again, through the successive complications which 
occur between the lowest type and the highest. This is the most 
general, the most certain, the most effectual method of studying 
physiological as well as anatomical phenomena. Not only is there 
thus a greater number of cases known, but each cape is much 
better understood by their approximation. This would not be the 
case, and the problem would be embarrassed instead of simplified, 
if there were not a fundamental resemblance among the whole series, 
accom{>anied by gradual modifications, always regulated in their 
course : and this is the reason why the comparative method is 
appropriate to biolog}^ alone, of all the sciences, except, as we shall 
see hereafter, in social ])hysics. 

Complete and spontaneous as this harmony really is, no j)hilos- 
opher can contemplate without admiratiou the eminent art by 
Mich the human mind has been aided to convert into a j)otent 
means what ap])eared at first to be a formidable difficulty. I know 
no stronger evidence of the force of human reason than such a 
transformation affords. And in this Ciise, as in every other in 
which primordial scientific powers are concerned, it is the work 
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of the whole race, gradually developed in the course of ages, and 
not the original product of any isolated mind, — ^however some 
moderns may be asserted to be the creators of comparative biology. 
Between the primitive use that Aristotle made of this method in 
the easiest cases, — as in comparing the structure of man's upper 
and lower limbs, — to the most profound and abstract approxima- 
tions of existing biology, we find a very extensive series of inter- 
mediate states, constantly progressive, among which history can 
point out individually only labours which prove what had been the 
advance in the spirit of the comparative art at the corresponding 

feriod, as manifested by its larger and more effectual application, 
t is evident that the comparative method of biologists was no 
more the invention of an individual than the experimental method 
of the physicists. 

Five Hnds of There are five principal heads under which bio- 
comparuon. logical Comparisons are to be classed. 

1. Comparison between the difierent parts of the same organism. 

2. Comparison between the sexes. 

3. Comparison between the various phases presented by the 
whole of the development 

4. Comparison between the different races or varieties of each 
species. 

5. Lastly, and pre-eminently, Compaiison between all the 
organisms of the biological hierarchy. 

It must be understood that the organism is always to be sup- 
posed in a normal state. When the laws of that state are 
fully established, we may pass on to pathological comparison, 
which will extend the scope of those laws : but we are not yet 
advanced enough in our knowledge of normal conditions to under- 
take anything beyond. Moreover, though comparative pathology 
would be a necessary application of biological science, it cannot 
form a part of that science, but rather belongs to the future medical 
science, of which it must form the basis. — Again, biological com- 
parison can take place only between the organisms, and not between 
them and their medium. When such comparison comes to be 
instituted, it will be, not as biological science, but as a matter 
of natural history. 

The spirit of biological comparison is the same under all forms. 
It consists in regarding all cases as radically analogous in respect 
to the proposed investigation, and in representing their differences 
as simple modifications of an abstract type ; so that secondary 
differences may be connected with the primary according to uniform 
laws ; these laws constituting the biological philosophy by which 
each determinate case is to be explained. If the question is anato- 
mical, Man, in his adult and normal state, is taken for the funda- 
mental unity, and all other organizations as successive simplifica- 
tions, descending from the primitive type, whose essential features 
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irill be fonnd ia the remotest cases, stripped of all complication. 
If the question is physiological, we seek the fundamental identity 
[>f the chief phenomenon which characterizes the function proposed, 
imidst the graduated modifications of the series of comparative 
cases, till we find it isolated, or nearly so, in the simplest case of 
ril ; and thence we may trace it back ngain, clothed in successive 
Domplications of secondary qualities. Thus, the theory of analo- 
p>U8 existences, which has been offered as a recent innovation, is 
only the necessary principle of the comparative method, under 
ft new name. It is evident that this method must be of surpassing 
?alue when philosophically applied : and also that, delicate as it is, 
and requiring extreme discrimination and care in its estimate and 
use, it may be easily converted into a hindrance and embarrassment, 
by giving occasion to vicious speculations on analogies which are 
only apparent. 

Of the five classes specified above, three only are so marked as to 
require a notice here : the comparison between the different parts 
of the same organism ; between the different phases of each 
development; and between the distinct terms of the great hierarchy 
of living bodies. 

The method of comparison began with the first of these. Look- 
ing no further than Man, no philosophical mind can ^ 
help being struck by tlie remarkable resemblance ofparuoP 
that his different chief parts bear to each other in ^ ^^ 
many respects, — both as to structure and function. *^^"'***"*' 
First, all the tissues, all the apparatus, in as far as they are organ- 
ized and living, offer those fundamental characteristics which are 
inherent in the very ideas of organization and life, and to which the 
lowest organisms are reduced. But, in a more special view, the 
inalogy of the organs becomes more and more marked as that of 
the functions is so ; and the converse ; and this often leads to 
taminouB comparisons, anatomical and physiological, passing from 
the one to the other, alternately. This original and simple method 
of comparison is by no means driven out by newer processes. It 
was thus, for instance, that Bichat, whose subject was Man only, 
and adult Man, discovered the fundamental analogy between the 
mncous and the cutaneous systems, which has yielded so much 
advantage to both biology and pathology. And again, with all M. 
de Blainville's mastery of the principle of the comparative method, 
we cannot doubt the sufficiency of the analysis of the human organ- 
ism to establish the resemblance he exhibited between the skull and 
the other elements of the vertebral column. 

A new order of resources presents itself when we compare the 
different phases of the same organism. Ite chief ofphasfsof 
value is in its offering, on a small scale, and, as it were, tM same or- 
under one aspect, the whole series of the most marked ff^^^^' 
n^ianisms of the biological hierarchy; for it is obvious that the 
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primitive state of the highest organism must present the essential 
characters of the complete state of the lowest ; and thus sucoessively, 
— without, however, compelling us to find the counterpart of every 
inferior term in the 8U|>erior organism. Such an analysis of ages 
unquestionably offers the property of reah'zing in an individual 
that successive complication of organs and functions which charac- 
terizes the biological hierarchy, and which, in this homogeneous 
and compact form, constitutes a special and singular order of 
luminous comparisons. Useful through all degrees of the scale, it 
is evidently most so in the case of the highest type, the adult Man, 
as the interval from the origin to the utmost complexity is in that 
case the greatest. It is valuable chiefly in the visible ascendant 
l)eriod of life ; for we know very little of the foetal period ; and th« 
declining stage, which is in fact only a gradual death, presents 
little scientific interest : for, if there are many ways of living, there 
is only one natural way of dying. The rational analysis of death, 
however, has its own importance, constituting a sort of general 
oorollaiy, convenient for the verification of the whole body of 
biological laws. 

The popular notion of comparative biology is that it consists 
ofdiffertnt wholly of the last of the methods I have pointed oat: 
orgaiiianu. ^^d tlus shows how pre-eminent it is over the others ; 
the {X)pular exaggeration however being mischievous by concealing 
the origin of the art. The peculiarity of this largest application 
consists in its being founded on a very protracted comparison of a 
very extensive series of analogous cases, in which the modification 
proceeds by almost insensible graduated declension. The two 
more restricted methods could not offer a series of cases extensive 
enough to est^iblish, without confirmation, the nature and value of 
the comparative method, though, that point once fixed, they may 
then come into unquestionable use. As for the value of the largest 
application, it demonstrates itself. There is clearly no structure or 
function whose analysis may not be perfecteil by an examination of 
what all organisms offer in common with regard to that structure 
and function, and by the simplification eftected by the stripping 
away of all accessory characteristics, till the quality sought is found 
alone, from whence the process of reconstruction can begin. It 
may even be fairly said that no anatomical arrangement, and no 
physiological phenomenon, can be really understood till the abstract 
notion of it^s principal element is thus reached, by successively 
attaching to it all secondary ideas, in the rational order prescribed 
by their greater or less persistence in the organic series. Such a 
method seems to me to otter, in biology, a philosophical character 
very like mathematical analysis genuinely applied ; when it presents, 
as we have seen, in every indefinite series of analogous cases, the 
essential part which is common to all, and which was before hidden 
under the secondary specialities of each separate case. It Ciiunot 
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loiibted that the comparative art of biologists will produce an 
ivalent result, up to a certain point ; and especially, by the 
onal consideration of the organic hierarchy. 
^his great consideration was at first established only in regard 
matomy ; but it is yet more necessary in physiology, and not 

applicable, except from the difficulty of that kind of observa- 
t. In regard to physiological problems |)articularly, it should 
remarked that not only all animal organisms, but the vegetable 
*, should be included in the comparison. Many important 
nomena, and among others those of organic life, properly so 
ed, cannot be analysed without an inclusion of the vegetable 
Q of them. There we see them in their simplest and most 
'ked condition, for it is by the great act of vegetable assimila- 
. that brute matter passes really into the organized state, all 
rior transformations by means of the animal organization being 
)h less marked. And thus, the laws of nutrition, which are of 
highest importance, are best disclosed by the vegetable organ- 
The method. is unquestionably applicable to all organs and 
lets, without any exception ; but its scientific value diminishes 
1 18 applied to the higher apparatus and functions of the supe- 

organisms, because these are restricted in proportion to their 

Elexity and superiority. This is eminently the case with 
ighest intellectual and moral functions which below Man dis- 
ear almost entirely ; or, at least, almost cease to be recognizable 
•w the first classes of the mammifers. We cannot but feel it to 
m imperfection in the comparative method that it serves us 
t where we are most in need of all our resources ; but it would 
inphilosophical to deprive ourselves, even in this case, of the 
t which is cast upon the analysis of Man as moral, by the study 
lie intellectual and affective qualities of the superior animals, and 
ill others which present such attributes, however im{)erfect our 
lagement of the comparison may yet be. And we may observe 
; the comparative method finds a partial equivalent in the 
Doal analysis of ages, — thus rendered more clear, extensive, and 
plete, — for the disadvantages which belong to the same stage 
16 biological hierarchy. 

'hus I have presented the principal philosophical characters of 
comparative method. It being the aim of biological study to 
rtain the general laws of organic existence, it is plain that no 
•»e of inquiry could be more favourable than that which exhibits 
inic cases as radically analogous, and deducible from each 
ir. 

his study of our means of exploration has shown that our re- 
ces do indeed increase with the complexity of our subject. The 
first methods— of Observation and Experiment — we have seen 
cquire a large extension in the case of this science : while the 
1, before almost imi)erceptible, becomes, by the nature of the 
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phenomena, wellnigh unbounded in its scope. We have next to 
examine the true rational position of Biology in the hierarchy of 
the fundamental sciences ; that is, its relation to those that precede 
it, and to the one which follows it, in order to ascertain what kind and 
degree of speculative perfection it admits of, and what preliminaiy 
training is best adapted to its systematic cultivation. By this 
inquiry we shall see why we are justified in assigning to it a place 
between chemistry and social science. 

Of the relation of Biology to social science, I need say little here, 

Seicuum of Bi- ^^ ^ ®^^^^ ^^^^ ^ spcak of it at length in the next 

oiogy to other volume. My task will then be to separate them, 

Kxences. rather than to establish their connection, which it is 

the tendency of our time to exaggerate, through the spontaneouH 

development of natural philosophy. None but purely metaphysical 

f)hilosophers would at this day persist in classing the theoiy of the 
mman mind and of society as anterior to the anatomical and 
physiological study of individual man. We m^y therefore regard 
this point as sufficiently settled for the present, and pass on to tlie 
relation of Biology to inorganic philosophy. 

It is to chemistry that Biology is, by its nature, most directly and 
^^ completely subordinated. In analysing the pheno- 
"*^^' menonof life, we saw that the fundamental acts which, 
by their perpetuity, characterize that state, consist of a series of 
compositions and decompositions ; and they are therefore of a 
chemical nature. Thougn in the most imperfect organisms, vital 
reactions are widely separated from common chemical eflfects, it is 
not the less true that all the functions of the proper organic life are 
necessarily controlled by those fundamental laws of composition 
and decomposition which constitute the subject of chemical science. 
If we could conceive throughout the whole scale the same separar 
tion of the organic from the animal life that we see in vegetables 
alone, the vital motion would offer only chemical conceptions, 
except the essential circumstances which distinguish such an order 
of molecular reactions. The general source of these important 
differences is, in my opinion, to be looked for in the result of each 
chemical conflict not depending only on the simple composition of 
the bodies between which it takes place, but being modified by 
their proper organization ; that is, by their anatomical structure. 
Chemistry must clearly furnish the starting-point of every rational 
theory of nutrition, secretion, and, in sliart, all the functions of the 
vegetative life, considered separately ; each of which is controlled 
by the influence of chemical laws, except for the special modifica- 
tions belonging to organic conditions. If we now bring in again 
the consideration, discarded for the moment, of the animal life, we 
see that it could in no way alter this fundamental subordination, 
though it must greatly complicate its actual application : for we 
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ave seen that the aDimal life, notwithstanding its vast importance, 
ui' never be regarded in biology otherwise than as destined to 
ctend and perfect the organic life, whose general nature it cannot 
lange. Such an intervention modifies, anew and largely, the 
htemical laws of the purely organic functions, so as to render the 
Sect very difficult to foresee; but not the less do these laws 
>ntinue to control the aggregate of the phenomena. If, for instance, 

change in the nervous condition of a superior organism disturbs 

given secretion, as to its energy or even its nature, we cannot 
mceive that such an alteration can be of a random kind : such 
lodifications, irregular as they may appear, are still submitted to 
le chemical laws of the fundamental organic phenomenon, which 
ermit certain variations, but interdict many more. Thus, no com- 
lication produced by animal life can withdraw the organic functions 
t)m their subordination to the laws of composition and decompo- 
ition. This relation is so important, that no scientific theory 
3uld be conceived of in biology without it ; since, in its absence, 
36 most fundamental phenomena might be conceived of as 
iisoeptible of arbitrary variations, which would not admit of any 
•ue law. When we hear, at this day, on the subject of azote, sucli 

doctrine as that the organism has the power of spontaneously 
reating certain elementary substances, we perceive how indispen- 
ible it still is to insist directly on those principles which alone can 
strain the spirit of aberration. 

Besides this direct subordination of biology to chemistry, there 
re relations of method between them. Observation and experi- 
lentation being much more perfect in chemistry, they serve as an 
dmirable training for biological inquiry. Again, a special property 
f chemistry is its developing the art of scientific nomenclature ; 
nd it is in chemistry that biologists must study this important 
lart of the positive method, though it cannot, from the complexity 
I their science, be of so much scientific value as in chemistry. It 
I on the model of the chemical nomenclature that those systematic 
enominations have been laid down by which biologists have 
lassified the most simple anatomical arrangements, certain well- 
^fined pathological states, and the most general degrees of the 
nimal hierarchy': and it is by a continued pursuit of the same 
nethod that further improvements will be effected. 

We thus see why biology takes its place next after chemistry, 
nd why chemical inquiries constitute a natural transition from the 
QOi^nic to the organic philosophy. 

The subordination of biology to Physics follows from its relation 
Chemistry : but there are also direct reasons, ^^ p^ ^^ 
elating both to doctrine and method, why it should ^ ^'^'' 

eso. 

As to doctrine, — it is clear that the general laws of one or more 
ranches of Physics must be applied in the analysis of any physio- 
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logical phenomenon. This application is necessary in theezamination 
of the medium, in the first place ; and the analysis of the medium 
is required to be very exact, on account of the strong effect of its 
variations on phenomena so easily modified as those of the organism. 
And next, the organism itself is no less dependent on those laws^ 
relating as they do to weight, heat, electricity, etc. It is obvious 
that if biology is related to chemistry through the organic life, it is 
related to physics by the animal life, — ^the most special and noble 
of the sensations, those of sight and hearing, requiring for the 
starting-point of their investigation an application of optics and 
acoustics. The same remark holds good in regard to the theory of 
utterance, and the study of animal heat and the electric properties 
of the organism. It remains to be wished that the biologists 
would study and apply these laws themselves, instead of committing 
the task to physicists : but they have hitherto followed too much 
the example of the physicists, who, as we have seen, have committed 
the application of mathematical analysis in their own science to the 
geometers; whereas, it cannot be too carefully remembered that if 
the more general sciences are independent of the less general, which, 
on the other hand, must be dependent on them, the students of 
the higher must be unfit, in virtue of that very independence, to 
apply them to a more complex science, whose conditions thqr 
cannot sufficiently understand. If the case was clear in r^ard to 
the intrusion of the geometers into physics, it is yet more so with 
regard to the intrusion of the physicists into biology ; on account of 
the more essential difference in the nature of the two sciences. The 
biologists should qualify themselves for the application of the 
preceding sciences to their own, instead of looking to the physicists 
for guidance which can only lead them astray. 

In regard to Method, biology is indebted to physics for the most 
perfect models of observation and experimentation. Observations 
in physics are of a sufficient complexity to serve as a type for the 
same method in biology, if divested of their numerical considerations, 
which is easily done. Chemistry however can furnish an almost 
equally good model in simple observation. It is in experimentation 
that biologists may find in physics a si)ecial training for their work. 
As the most perfect models are found in the study of physics, and 
the method is singularly difficult in physiology, we see how impor- 
tant the contemplation of the best type must be to biologists. 
Such is the nature of the dependence, as to doctrine and method, 
of biology on physics. We turn next to its relations with Astro- 
nomy ; and first, with regard to doctrine. 

The relation of physiology to astronomy is more important than 
To A tr ^® usually supposed. I mean something more than 

s ronomy. ^j^^ ini possibility of understanding the theory of 
weight, and its effects upon the organism, apart from the considera- 
tion of general gi*avitation. I mean, besides, and more specially, 
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lat it is impossible to form a scientific conception of the conditions 
f vital existence without taking into the account the aggregate 
atronomical elements that characterize the planet which is the home 
[that vital existence. We shall see more fully, in the next volume, 
ow humanity, is afiected by these astronomical conditions ; but we 
lost cursorily review these relations in the present connection. 

The astronomical data proper to our planet are, of course, stati- 
st! and dynamical. The biological importance of the statical con- 
itions is immediately obvious. No one questions the importance 
> vital existence of the mass of our planet in comparison with that 
f the sun, which determines the intensity of gravity ; or of its 
wm, which regulates the direction of the force ; or of the funda- 
lental equilibrium and the regular oscillations of the fluids which 
over the greater part of its surface, and with which the existence 
f living beings is closely implicated ; or of its dimensions, which 
imit the indefinite multiplication of races, and especially the human ; 
r of its distance from the centre of our system, which chiefly deter- 
lines its temperature. Any sudden change in onq or more of these 
onditions would largely modify the phenomena of life. But the 
ifluence of the dynamical conditions of astronomy on biological 
;udy is yet more important. Without the two conditions of the 
xity of the poles as a centre of rotation, and the uniformity of the 
Dgular velocity of the earth, there would be a continual perturba- 
ion of the organic media which would be incompatible with life. 
(ichat pointed out that the intermittence of the proper animal life 
I suboniinate in its periods to the diurnal rotation of our planet ; 
nd we may extend the observation to all the periodical phenomena 
f any organism, in both the normal and pathological states, allow- 
Qce being made for secondary and transient influences. Moreover, 
[lere is every reason to believe that, in every organism, the total 
oration of life and of its chief natural phases depends on the angu- 
ir velocity proper to our planet ; for we are authorized to admit 
bat, other things being equal, the duration of life must be shorter, 
specially in the animal organism, in proportion as the vital pheno- 
nena succeed each other more rapidly. If the earth were to rotate 
duch faster, the course of physiological phenomena would be 
coelerated in proportion ; and thence life would be shorter ; so that 
he duration of life may be regarded as dependent on the duration 
I the day. If the duration of the year were changed, the life of 
he organism would again be afiected : but a yet more striking 
onsideration is that vital existence is absolutely implicated with 
he form of the earth's orbit, as has been observed before. If that 
llipse were to become, instead of nearly circular, as eccentric as 
he orbit of a comet, both the medium and the organism would 
indergo a change fatal to vital existence. Thus the small eccen- 
ricity of the earth's orbit is one of the main conditions of biological 
)henomena, almost as necessary as the stability of the earth's rota- 
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tion ; and every other element of the annual motion exercises an 
influence, more or less marked, on biolo^i^ical conditions, though not 
so great as the one we have adduced. The inclination of the plane 
of the orbit, for instance, determines the division of the earth into 
climates, and, consequently, the geographical distribution of living 
species, animal and vegetable. And again, through the alternation 
of seasons, it influences the phases of individual existence in all 
organisms ; and there is no doubt that life would be affected if the 
revolution of the line of the nodes were accelerated; so that its 
being nearly immovable has some biological value. These con- 
siderations indicate how necessary it is for biologists to inform 
themselves accurately, and without any intervention, of the real 
elements proper to the astronomical constitution of our planet An 
inexact knowledge will not suflSice. The laws of the limits of vari- 
ation of the different elements, or, at least, a scientific analysis of 
the chief grounds of their permanence, are essential to biological 
investigation ; and these can be obtained only through an acquaint- 
ance with astronomical conceptions, both geometrical and me- 
chanical. 

It may at first appear anomalous, and a breach of the ency- 
clopedical arrangement of the sciences, that astronomy and biology 
should be thus immediately and eminently connected, while two other 
sciences lie between. But, indispensable as are physics and chemi- 
stry, astronomy and biology are, by their nature, the two principal 
branches of natural philosophy. They, the complements of each 
other, include in their rational harmony the general system of our 
fundamental conceptions. The solar system and Man are the 
extreme terms within which our ideas will for ever be included 
The system first, and then Man, according to the positive course of 
our speculative reason : and the revei^se in the active process: the 
laws of the system determining those of Man, and remaining un- 
affected by them. Between these two poles of natural philosophy the 
laws of physics interpose, as a kind of complement of the astronom- 
ical laws ; and again, those of chemistry, as an immediate preliminary 
of the biological. Such being the rational and indissoluble constitu- 
tion of these sciences, it becomes apparent why I insisted on the 
subordination of the study of Man to that of the system, as the 
primary philosophical characteristic of positive biology. 

Though in the infancy of the human mind, when it was in its 
theological state, and in its youthful metaphysical stage, the order 
of these sciences was reversed, there was a preparation for the true 
view. Through all tlie fanciful notions of the ancient philosophy 
about the physiological influence of the stars, we discern a strong 
though vague perception of some connection between vital and 
celestial phenomena. Like all primitive intuitions of the under- 
standing, this one needed only rectification by the i>ositive philos- 
ophy ; under the usual condition, however, of being partially 
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rerthrown in order to be reorganized. But modern students, 
odine no astronomical conditions in the course of their anatomical 
od physiological observations, have discarded the idea of them 
Itogether, — as if it were ever possible for facts to bear immediate 
»timony to the conditions without which they could not exist, and 
rbich do not admit of a moment s suspension I Such an order 
f primitive conditions is however now established beyond dispute. 
n order to prevent any return to vicious or exaggerated notions 
bout the physiological influence of the stars, it is enough to bear 
1 mind two considerations : first, that the astronomical conditions 
f vital existence are comprised within our own planetary system ; and 
acondly, that they relate, not directly to the organism, but to its 
Qvironment, affecting as they do the constitution of our globe. 

In regard to method, — tlie importance of astronomical study 
9 biologists consists, as in other cases, in its offering the most 
erfect model of philosophizing on any phenomena whatever ; the 
nportance of this example becoming greater in proportion to the 
omplexity of the subordinate science, on account of the stronger 
smptation to discursive and idle inquiries offered by the latter. 
?he more difficult their researches become, the more sedulous 
hould physiologists be to refresh their positive forces at the source of 
ositive knowledge ; and, in the contemplation of the few general 
od indisputable conceptions which constitute this lofty science, to 
e on their guard against the baseless notions of a yital principle, 
ital forces, and entities of that character. Hitherto, all advance 
Q positivity in biology has been obtained at the expense of its dignity, 
rhich has always been implicated with an imaginary origin of life, 
A sensibility, etc. : but when physiologists have learned from their 
itady of gravitation and other primary laws how to confine theni- 
lelves to true science, their subject will rise to the highest elevation 
•hat positivity admits of, — ^that rational prevision of events which 
By as I have so often said, the end of true science : — an end to be 
iimed at in biology, as it is i)erfectly fulfilled in astronomy. 

Here, too, must biologists learn the character of sound scientific 
Hypothesis. This method is eminently wanted in so complex a 
itudy as physiology ; but it has been as yet used with very little 
^ect. The way is, undoubtedly, to determine the organ from the 
iinction or the function from the organ. It is |)ermissible to 
orm the most plausible hypothesis as to the unknown function of 
t given organ, or the concealed organ of a manifest function. If 
;he supposition be in harmony with existing knowledge, if it be 
leld provisionally, and if it be capable of a i)Ositive verification, it 
nay contribute to the progress of discovery, and is simply a use of 
\ right of the human mind, exercised as in astronomy. The only 
eminent example known to me of sound hypothesis in biology is 
hat of M. Broussais, in proposing the mucous membrane of the 
iimentary canal as the seat of so called essential fevers. Whether 
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Le was mistaken or not, is not the question. His hypothesis being 
open to unquestionable confirmation or subversion, it gave a great 
impulse to the study of pathology in a positive manner: and it 
will stand in tlie history of the human mind, as the first example 
of the spontaneous introduction of a sound hypothetical method 
into the positive study of living beings : a method derived from the 
region of astronomy. 

It remains to consider the relation of biology to mathematica 
The encroachments of the pure geometers upon the domain of 
To Mathe- biology have been attended with the same mischief, 
matica. |)Qt iu an aggravated form, that we have witnessed 

in the case of other sciences. This mischief has led physiologists 
to repudiate mathematics altogether, and open an impassable gulf 
between themselves and the geometers. This is a mistake ; inas- 
much as their science cannot be severed from that which is the 
basis of the whole of natural philosophy ; and it is only through 
the admission of this that they can maintain the originality and 
independence of their scientific labours. The rational study of 
nature proceeds on the ground that all phenomena are subject to 
invariable laws, which it is the business of philosophical specula- 
tion to discover. It is needless to prove that on any other supposi- 
tion, science could not exist, and our collections of facts could yield 
no result In the phenomena of living bodies, as in all others^ 
every action proceeds according to precise, that is, mathematical 
laws, which we should ascertain if we could study each phenomenon 
by itself. The phenomena of the inorganic world are, for the most 
part, simple enough to be calculable : those of the organic world are 
too complex for our management : but this has nothing to do with 
any difi'erence in their nature. And this is the view which both 
geometers and biologists should bear in mind. 

If in astronomy our calculations are baffled when we pass beyond 
two or three essential conditions, it is evident how impracticable 
they must be amidst the inextricable complications of physiology. 
And again, this complexity prevents our ever effecting a mathema- 
tical disclosure of the elementary laws of the science. This 
excludes all idea of this method of philosophizing in biology ; for 
these laws are no otherwise accessible than by the immediate 
analysis of their numerical effects. Now, whichever way vital pheno- 
mena are looked at, they present such endless and incessant variations 
in their numbers, that geometers are baffled as completely as if 
those degrees were entirely arbitrary. Even numerical chemistry is 
inapplicable to bodies whose molecular composition variesincessantly; 
and this is precisely the distinguishing character of living organisms. 
However hurtful may have been the incursions of the geometers, 
direct and indirect, into a domain which it is not for them to 
cultivate, the physiologists are not the less wrong in turning 
away from mathematics altogether. It is not only that without 
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nathematics they could not receive their due preliminary training 
n the intervening sciences : it is further necessary for them to have 
[;eometricaI and mechanical knowledge, to understand the structure 
md the play of the complex apparatus of the living, and especially 
;he animal organism. Animal mechanics, statical and dynamical, 
nust be unintelligible to those who are ignorant of the general laws 
)f rational mechanics. The laws of equilibrium and motion are, as 
re saw when treating of tiiem, absolutely universal in their action, 
lepending wholly on the energy, and not at all on the nature of the 
brces considered : and the only difficulty is in their numerical appli- 
cation in cases of complexity. Thus, discarding all idea of a numer- 
ical application in biology, we perceive that the geneml theorems of 
itatics and dynamics must be steadily verified in the mechanism 
jf living bodies, on the rational study of which they cast an indis- 
pensable light. The highest orders of animals act, in repose and 
motion, like any other mechanical apparatus of a similar complexity, 
mth the one difference of the mover, which has no i)ovver to alter 
the laws of motion and equilibrium. The participation of rational 
mechanics in positive biology is thus evident. Mechanics cannot 
dispense with geometry ; and besides, we see how anatomical and 
pliysiological speculations involve considerations of form and posi- 
tioii, and require a familiar knowledge of the principal geometrical 
laws which may cast light upon those complex relations. 

Iq regard to Method, the necessity of recurring to a perfect model 
A reasoning, the more earnestly in proportion to the complexity of 
be science concerned, is applicable in regard to Mathematics, as to 
kstroDomy ; only with still greater urgency. In mathematics we 
nd the primitive source of rationality ; and to mathematics must 
he biologists resort for means to carry on their researches. If 
biologists have hitherto not done this, but contented themselves 
rith what is called logic, apart from all determinate reasoning, 
iinch of the fault is chargeable upon the indifference of geometers 
bout duly organizing the whole of mathematical knowledge. The 
mperfect and inadequate character of the elementary treatises on 
oathematics that have hitherto been given to the world quite 
icoounts for the neglect of the fundamental logical properties of 
Dathematical science by even intelligent minds. It accounts also 
:or the exaggerations of some philosophers, who maintiiin that, far 
from preparing the intellectual organ for the rational interpretation 
of nature, a mathematical education rather tends to develop a spirit 
of sophistical argumentation and illusory s|)eculation. Such an 
abase, however, cannot affect the real value of mathematics as a 
i&eans of positive education ; but rather exhibits the necessity of 
a philosophical renovation of the whole system of mathematical 
ioatmctiou. Whatever advantage can be attributed to logic in 
directing and strengthening the action of the understanding is 
band in a higher degree in mathematical study, with the immense 

TOL. I. X 
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addefl advantage of a determinate solject, distinctly circnmscnbed, 
admitting of the utmost precision, and free from the danger which 
is inherent in all abstract logic, — of leading to useless and puerile 
niles. or to vain ontological speculations. The poeitire method, 
being everywhere identical, is as much at home in the art of 
reiusming as anywhere else: and this is why no science, whether 
biolo^ or any other, can offer any kind of reasoning, of which 
mathematics does not supply a simpler and purer ooanterpait 
Thus, we are enablerl to eliminate the only remaining portion of 
theoM philosophy which could even appear to offer any real utility; 
the lojrieal i>art, the value of which is irrevocably absorbed bj 
inatliemsitical science. Hither, then, must biologists come, to study 
the h»gical art so us to apply it to the advancement of their difficalt 
researches. In this school must they learn familiarly the real 
chanicters and conditions of scientific evidence, in order to transfer 
it afterwards to the province of their own theories. The study of it 
liere, in the most simple and |)erfect cases, is the only sound pre- 
{Miration for its recognition in the most complex. 

The study is equally necessary for the formation of intellectual 
haliits; for obtaining an aptitude in forming and sustaining positive 
abstractions, without which the comparative method cannot be used 
in either anatomy or physiology. The abstraction which is to be 
the standard of comparison must be first clearly formed, and then 
steadily maintained in its integrity, or the analysis becomes abortire: 
and this is so completely in the spirit of mathematical combinations, 
that practice in them is the best preparation for it. A student who 
cannot accomplish the process in the more simple case may be assured 
that he is not qualified for the higher order of biological researches, 
and must be satisfied with the humbler oflSice of collecting materials 
for the use of minds of another order. Hence arises another use of 
mathematical training; — that of testing and classifying minds, aa 
well {IS preparing and guiding them. Probably as much good would 
l)e done by excluding the students who only encumber the science 
by aimless and desultory inquiries, Jis by fitly instituting those who 
can l>ettor fulfil its conditions. 

There seems no sufficient reason why the use of scientific fictions, 
r> ofgden- so common in the hands of geometers, should not be 
tincrirtionn. introduced into biology, if systematically employed, 
and ad(>j)ted with sufficient sobriety. In mathematical studies, 
^rcat a(lvanta<^es have arisen from imagining a series of hypotheticjJ 
cases, tlie consideration of which, though artificial, may aid tlie 
clearin;^ up of the real subject, or its fundamental elaboration. This 
art is usually coufuunded with that of hypotheses ; but it is eutirely 
different ; inasmuch as in the latter case the solution aloue is 
inia^rinary; whereas in the former, the problem itself is radically 
ideal. Its use can never be in biology comparable to what it is in 
niai hematics : but it seems to me that the abstract character of the 
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r conceptions of comparative biology renders them susceptible 
3h treatment. The process would be to intercalate, among 
mt known organisms, certain purely fictitious organisms, so 
ned as to facilitate their comparison, by rendering the biolo- 
series more homogeneous and continuous : and it might be 
everal might hereafter meet with more or less of a realization 
5 organisms hitherto unexplored. It may be possible, in the 
it state of our knowledge of living bodies, to conceive of a new 
ism capable of fulfilling certain given conditions of existence. 
ver that may be, the collocation of real causes with well- 
ned ones, after the manner of geometers, will doubtless be 
sed hereafter, to complete the general laws of comparative 
ny and i)hysiology, and possibly to anticipate occasionally the 
explonition. Even now, the rational use of such an artifice 
greatly simplify and clear up the ordinary system of pure 
ical instruction. But it is only the highest order of investigators 
an be intrusted with it. Wlienever it is adopted, it will con- 
\ another ground of relation between biology and mathematics. 
I have now.gone over all those grounds, — both of doctrine and 
thcxL Of the three parts of mathematics, Mechanics is con- 
I with biology in the scientific point of view ; and geometry 
\ logical : while both rest upon the analytical theories which 
dispensable to their systematic development. 

is specification of the relations of biology determines its rank 

) hierarchy of sciences. From this again we learn the kind 

3gree of perfection of which biology is susceptible ; and, more 

ly, the rational plan of preliminary education which it 

tes. 

ihe perfection of a science were to be estimated by the means 

I pursuit, biology would evidently ^xcel all ccmditumand 

; for we can concentrate upon it the whole of prospects of 
sources of observation and of reasoning oifered ^ science 
the others, together with some of high importance appropriate 
If. Yet, all this wealth of resources is an insufficient com- 
;ion for the accumulated obstacles wliich beset the science. The 
Ity is not so much in its recent pass^ige into the positive state 
:he high complexity of its phenomena. After the wisest use 
our resources, this study must ever remain inferior to all the 
;ments of inorganic philosophy, not excepting chemistry itself. 
its speculative improvement will be greater than might be 
jed by those who are unaware how incomplete and barren is 
^cumulation of observations and heterogeneous conceptions 

now goes by the name of the science. ^11 that has yet 
done should be regarded as a preliminary operation, — an 
iinment and trial of means, hitherto provisional, but hence- 
to be organized. Such an organization having really taken 
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place among a few qualified investigators, the state of the science 
may be regarded as very satisfactory. As for the direct establish- 
ment of biological laws, the few positive ideas that we have ob- 
tained justify the expectation that the science of living bodies may 
attain to a real co-ordination of phenomena, and therefore to their 
prevision, to a greater or smaller extent. 

As for the requisite education, — as it comprehends the study of 
Bfguisite the ])receding sciences, from mathematics downwards, 
Education. [^ jg cleaily of a more extensive and difiScult order 
than any hitherto prescribed. But the time saved from the useless 
study of words, and from futile metaphysical speculations, would 
suffice for all the purposes of the regenerated science, which dis- 
cards these encumbrances. 

If, next, we look at the reaction of the science on the education 
of the general mind, the first thing that strikes us is that the positive 
study of Man affords to observers the best test and measure of the 
mental power of those who pursue the study. In other sciences, 
the real power of the inquirer and the value of his acquisitions ara 
concealed from popular estimate by the scientific artifices which 
are requisite for the pursuit ; as in the case of mathematics, whose 
hieroglyphic language is very imposing to the uninitiated : so that 
men of extremely small ability, rendering very doubtful services, 
have obtained a high reputation for themselves and their achieve- 
ments. But this can hardly take place in biology ; and the prefer- 
ence which popular good sense has accorded to the study of Man 
as a test of scientific intelligence is therefore well-grounded. Here 
the most important phenomena are common to all ; and the race 
may be said to concur in the study of Man : and, the more difficult 
and doubtful the ascertainment of general laws in so complex a 
science, the higher is the value of individual and original meditation. 
When these laws become better known, this originality will yield 
some of its value to the ability which will then be requisite for 
their application. The moral world will, iMlder all future, as under 
all past circumstances, regard the knowledge of human nature as 
the most indubitable sign, and the commonest measure, of true 
intellectual superiority. 

The first intellectual influence of the science is in perfecting, or 
rather developing, two of the most important of our elementary 
powers, which are little required by the preceding sciences ; — ^the 
arts of comparison and of classification, which, however necessary 
to each other, are perfectly distinct. Of the first, I have said enough ; 
and of the second I shall speak hereafter ; so that I have now only 
to indicate its function in biology. 

The uuiversaL theory of philosophical classifications, necessary not 

AH of ciassi- Only to aid the memory but to perfect scientific com- 

jication, binations, cannot be absent from any branch of 

natural philosophy : but it is incontestable that the full develop- 
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meDt of the art of classification was reserved for biological science. 
As we have seen before, each of our elementary powers must be 
specially developed by that one of our positive studies which re- 
quires its most urgent application, and which, at the same time, 
offers it the most extended field. Under both aspects, biology tends, 
more than any other science, to favour the spontaneous rise of the 
general theory of classifications. First, no other so urgently claims 
a series of rational classifications, on account both of the multi- 
plicity of distinct but analogous beings, and of the necessity of 
organizing a systematic comparison of them in the form of a bio- 
logical hierarchy ; and next, the same characteristics which demand 
these classifications facilitate their spontaneous establishment. The 
multiplicity and complexity are not, as might at first appear, 
obstacles to the systematic arrangement of subjects : on the con- 
trary, they are aids, as the diversity of their relations offers a greater 
number of analogies, more extensive and easy to lay hold of. This 
is the reason why the classification of animals is superior to that of 
T^etables ; the greater variety and complexity of animal organisms 
affording a better hold for the art of classifying. And thus we see 
that the very difficulties of the science are of a nature at once to 
require and permit the most marked and spontaneous development 
of the general art of classification ; and hither must the student in 
every other department of science resort, to form his conceptions of 
this all-important method. Here alone can geometers, astronomers, 
physicists, and even chemists learn the formation of natural groups, 
and their rational co-ordination ; and, yet more, the general prin- 
ciple of the subordination of characteristics, which constitutes the 
chief artifice of the method. The biologists alone, at this day, can 
be in habitual possession of clear and positive ideas in these three 
relations. — Each of the fundamental sciences has, as we have already 
80 often seen, the exclusive property of specially developing some 
one of the great logical procedures of which the whole i)08itive 
method is composed ; ^d it is thus that the more complex, while 
dependent on the simpler, react on their superiors by affording 
them new rational powers and instruments. In this view of the 
hiemrchical character and unity of the system of human knowledge, 
it becomes clear that the isolation still practised in the organization 
of our positive studies is as hurtful to their special progress as to 
their collective action upon the intellectual government of the 
human race. 

Looking now to the higher function of this science, — its influence 
upon the positive spirit, as well as method, — we have t n n of 
only to try it by tlie test proposed before ; — its pow^r Bwiogy upon 
of destroying theological conceptions in two ways i-^^ thePosUivt 
by the rational prevision of phenomena, and by tihe '^^ 
voluntary modification of them which it enables Man to exercise. 
As the phenomena of any science become more complex, the first 
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power decreases, and the other increases, so that the one or the 
other is always present to show, unquestionably, that the events of 
the world are not ruled by supernatural will, but by natural laws. 
Biological science eminently .answers to this test. While its com- 
plexity allows little prevision, at present, in regard to its phenomena, 
it supplies us with a full equivalent, in regard to theological 
conceptions, in the testimony afforded by the analysis of the con- 
ditions of action of living bodies. The natural opposition of this 
8i)ecies of investigation to every kind of theological and metaphysical 
conception is particularly remarkable in the case of intellectual and 
affective phenomena, — the positivism of which is very recent, and 
which, with the social phenomena that are derived from them, are 
the last battle-ground, in the popular view, between the positive 
philosophy and the ancient. In virtue of their complexity, these 
phenomena are precisely those which require the most determinate 
and extensive concurrence of various conditions, exterior and 
interior ; so that the positive study of them is eminently fitted to 
expose the futility of the abstract explanations derived from the 
theological or metaj)hy8ical philosophy. Hence, we easily under- 
stand the marked aversion which this study is privileged to aroose 
among different sects of theologians and metaphysicians. As the 
labours of anatomists and physiologists disclose the intimate depen- 
dence of moral phenomena on the organism and its environment, 
there is something very striking in the vain efforts of followers of 
the old philosophies to harmonize with these facts the illusory play 
of supernatural influences or psychological entities. Thus has the 
development of biological science put the positive philosophy in 
possession of the very stronghold of the ancient philosophy. The 
8ame effect becomes even more striking in the other direction, from 
biological phenomena being, beyond all others, susceptible of 
modification from human intervention. We have a large power of 
affecting both the organism and its environment, from the very 
considerable number of the conditions whidb concur in their exist- 
ence: and our voluntary power of disturbing phenomena, of 
suspending, and even destroying themj is so striking as to compel 
us to reject all idea of a theological or metaphysical direction. As 
in the other case, of which indeed it is a mere extension, this effect 
is most particularly marked in regard to moral phenomena, properly 
so called, which are niore susceptible of modification than any 
others. The most obstinate psychologist could not well persist in 
maintaining the sovereign independence of his intellectual entities, 
if he would consider that the mere standing on his head for a 
moment would put a complete stop to the course of his own specu- 
lations. Much as we may wish that, in addition to these evidences, 
we had that of an extensive power of scientific prevision in biology, 
such a power is not needed for the conclusions of popular good 
sense. This prevision is not always baffled : and its success in a 
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few marked cases is sufficient to satisfy the general mind that tlie 
phenomena of living bodies are subject, like all others, to invariable 
natural laws, which we are prevented from interpreting in all cases 
only by their extreme complexity. 

But, moreover, {wsitive biology has a special conquest of its own 
over the theological and metaphysical systems, by which it has 
converted an ancient dogma into a new principle. In chemistry the 
same thing occurred when the primitive notion of absolute creation 
and destruction was converted into the precise conception of 
perpetual decomposition and recomposition. In Astronomy, the 
same thing occurred when the hypothesis of final causes and provi- 
dential rule gave place to the view of the solar system as the 
necessary and spontaneous result' of the mutual action of the 
principal masses which compose it. Biology, in its close connection 
with astronomy, has completed this demonstration. Attacking, in 
its own way, the elementary dogma of final causes, it has gradually 
transformed it into the fundamental principle of the conditions of 
existence, which it is the particular aptitude of biology to develop 
and systematize. It is a great error in anatomists and physiologists, 
— an error fatal both to science and theology, — to endeavour to 
unite the two views. Science compels us to conclude that there is 
no organ without a function, and no function without an organ. 
Under the old theological influences, students are apt to fall into a 
state of anti-scientific admiration when they find the conditions and 
the fulfilment coincide, — when, having observed a function, ana- 
tomical analysis discloses a statiad position in the organism which 
allows the fulfilment of the function. This irrational and barren 
admiration is hurtful to science, by habituating us to suppose that 
all organic acts are effected as perfectly as we can imagine, thus 
repressing the expansion of our biological speculations, and inducing 
us to admire complexities which are evidently injurious : and it is 
in direct opposition to i-eligious aims, as it assigns human wisdom 
as the rule and even the limit of the divine, which, if such a parallel 
is to be established, must often appear to be the inferior of the two. 
Though we cannot imagine radically new organisms, we can, as I 
showed in my suggestion about the use of scientific fictions, conceive 
of organizations which should differ distinctly from any that are known 
to us, and which should be incontestably superior to them in certain 
determinate resiKicts. The philosophical principle of the conditions 
of existence is in fact simply the direct conception of the necessary 
harmony of the statical and the dynamical analyses of the subject 
proposed. This jainciple is eminently ada[)ted to the science of 
biology, which is contiiuially engaged in establishing a harmony 
l)etweea the means and the end ; and nowhere else, therefore, is 
seen in such perfection that double analysis, statical and dynamical, 
which is found everywliere. 

These, then, are the philosophical properties of [positive biology. 
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To complete onr review of the science as a whole, we have only to 

note briefly the division and rational co-ordination of its parts. 

It does not fall within the scope of this work to notice several 

Distribution branclics of positive biological knowledge, which are 

of the science, ^f extreme importance in their own place, but 

secondary in regard to the principles of positive philosophy. We 

have no concern here with pathology, and tiie con-esponding medical 

art ; nor with natural history, and the corresponding art of the 

education of organisms. These are naturally, and not untruly, 

called biological studies : but we must here confine the term 

strictly to tlie 8i)eculative and abstract researches which are the 

foundation of the science. The interior distribution of the science, 

thus regarded, is this. 

The speculative and abstract study of the organism must be 
divided, first, into statics and dynamics ; according as we are seek- 
ing the laws of organization or those of life: and again, statical 
biology must be divided into two parts, to which M. de Blainville 
has given the name, in regard to animals, of zootomy and zootaxgt 
according as we study the structure and composition of individual 
organisms, or construct the great biological hierarchy which results 
from the comparison of all known organisms. It would be easy to 
modify M. de Blainville's terms so as to make them common to 
animals and vegetables. Dynamical biology, to which we may give 
the name bionomy, as the end and aim of the whole set of studies, 
evidently admits of no analogous subdivision. The general name 
of Biology thus includes the three divisions, biotomy, biotaxy, and 
pure bionomy, or physiology properly so calleil. 

Their definition exhibits their necessary de])endence ; and there- 
by determines also their philosophical co-ordination. While it is 
universally allowed that anatomical ideas are indispensable to 
l)hysiological studies, because the structure must be known before 
its action can be judged of, the subordination of bionomy to biotaxy 
is not so well understood. Yet it is easy to see that the place of 
any organism in the scale must be known before its aggregate 
phenomena can be efiectually studied : and again, the consideration 
of this hierarchy is indi8i>en sable to the use of that grandest instru- 
ment of all, — the comparative method. Thus, from every point of 
view, the double relation of dynamical to statical biology is unques- 
tionable. 

The two divisions of statical biology are less clearly marked; and 
it even appears as if, in regard to them, we were involved in a 
vicious circle: for if, on the one hand, the rational classification of 
living beings requires the antecedent knowledge of their organization, 
it is certain, on the other hand, that anatomy itself, like physiology, 
cannot be studied, in regard to all organisms, without an antect?- 
dent formation of the biological hierarchy. Thus we must admit 
a consolidation of the respective advancements of biotomic and 
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ataxic studies through their intimate connection. In such a case, 
a separation and determinate co-ordination are required by our 
derstaudings, it appears to me that we cannot hesitate to make 
[ogmatic arrangement, — ^placing the theory of organization before 
it of classification, — for the last is absolutely de^iendeut on the 
st ; while the first could meet some wants, though in a restricted 
y, without the second. In a word, none but known organisms 
1 be classified ; whereas they all can and must be studied, to a 
tain extent, without being mutually compared. And again, 
5re is no reason why, in a systematic exposition of anatomical 
ilosophy, we should not borrow directly from biotaxy its con- 
action of the organic hierarchy ; an anticipation which involves 
ich less inconvenience than severing the complete study of 
ucture. — However, it must be always borne in mind that any 
item will have to undergo a general revision, with a view to 
tQging out the essential relations of its parts : the relations, not 
ly of the two sections of statical biology, but of both to the 
namical. This consideration goes far to diminish the importance 
ligned to these questions of priority : and the only reason why 
3h a revision appears more necessary in biology than in the other 
ences is, that there is a profounder accordance between its 

?artmentB than we find in theirs. 
^he interior distribution of these three departments is determined, 
usual, by the order of dei)endence of phenomena, on the ground 
their relative generality. Thus, the theory of the organic life 
eoedes that of the animal : and the theory of the highest functions 
d organs of Man terminates the biological system. 
It has often been a question whether, in studying each organ 
d function in the whole scale, it is best to begin at whtreto 
e one end or the other ; — to begin with Man or the ^'*- 
nplest known organism. I do not consider this question so all- 
iportant as it is often supposed, as all qualified inquirers admit the 
oessity of using the two methods alternately, whichever is taken 
st : but I think that a distinction should be made between the 
idy of the organic and that of the animal life. The functions of 
e first being chemical, it is less necessary to begin with Man ; 
d I think there may be a scientific advantage in studying the 
getable organism first, in which that kind of functions is the 
ore pure and more marked, and therefore the more easily and 
mpletely studied : but every investigation, anatomical or physio- 
jical, relating to animal life, must be obscure if it began elsewhere 
an with Man, who is the only being in which such an order of phe- 
•mena is immediately intelh'gible. It is evidently the obvious state 
Man, more and more degraded, and not the indecisive state of the 
onge, more and more improved, that we should i)ursue, through 
e animal series, when we are analysing any of the constituent 
aracters of animality. If we seem to be by this procedure desert- 
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ing the ordinary course of passing from the most general and simple 
subject to the most particular and complex, it is only to conform 
the better to the philosophical principle which prescribes that very 
course, and which leads us from the most known subjects to tbe 
least known. In alt cases but this, the usual course is the fittest, 
in biological studies. 

Here we conclude our review of biological scicDce as a whole. 
The extent to which I have carried out the survey will allow us to 
consider its separate portions very briefly. In doing so, I shall 
follow the order just laid down, passing from the simple consider- 
ations of pure anatomy to that positive study of the phenomena of 
the intellect and the affections, as the highest partof human nature, 
which will carry us over from biology to Social Physics, — ^the final 
object of this work. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ANATOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

It wafl durinp the second half of the last century that Daubenton 
and Vicq-d*Azyr achieved the extension of the DeveUypment 
statical study of living bodies to the whole of known of statical 
organisms ; and the lectures and writings of Cuvier ^^^^v- 
carried on, and spread abroad, the regenerating influence of this 
great view. But, indispensable as was this conception to the 
development of anatomical science, it could not complete the 
character of statical biology without the aid and addition of Bichat's 
grand idea of the general decomposition of the organism into its 
various elementary tissues ; the high philosophical importance of 
which appears to me not yet to be worthily appreciated. 

The natural development of comparative anatomy would, no doubt, 
have disclosed this analysis to us sooner or later : but how slow the 
process would have been we may judge by what we see of the 
i-eluctance of comparative anatomists to abandon the exclusive study 
of systems of organs while unable to deny the preponderant impor- 
tance of the study of the tissues. Of all changes, those which relate 
to method are the most difficult of accomplishment ; and perhaps 
there is no example of their resulting spontaneously from a regular 
advance under the old methods, without a direct impulsion from a 
new original conception, energetic enough to work a revolution iu 
the system of study. Biology must, from its great complexity, be 
more dependent on such a necessity than any other science. 

Though zoological analysis furnishes the best means of separating 
the various organic tissues, and especially of giving precision to the 
true philosophical sense of this great notion, patho- pmceu of 
logical analysis ofiered a more direct and rapid way discmery of 
to suggest the first idea of such a decomposition, ^*^ HMuet, 
even regarding the human organism alone. When pathological 
anatomy had been once founded by Morgagni, it was evident that 
in the best-marked maladies no organ is ever entirely diseased, and 
that the alterations are usually confined to some of its constituent 
parts, while the others preserve their normal condition. In no other 
way could the distinction of the elementary tissues have been so 
clearly established. By the coexistence in one organ of sound and 
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impaired tissues, and, again, by different organs being affected by 
similar maladies, in virtue of the disease of a common tissue, the 
analysis of the chief anatomical elements was spontaneously in- 
dicated, at the same time that the study of the tissues was shown to 
be more important than that of the organs. It is not consistent 
with my objects to go further into this : but it was necessary to 
show that we owe to pathological analysis the perception of this 
essential truth. It was Pinel who suggested it to Bichat, by his 
happy innovation of studying at once all the diseases proper to the 
different mucous membranes. Bichat then, while knowing nothing 
of the study of the organic hierarchy, carried off from the students 
of comparative anatomy the honour of discovering the primitive idea 
which IS most indispensable of all to the general advancement of 
anatomical philo^pny. His achievement consisted in rationally 
connecting with tne normal condition a notion derived from the 
pathological condition, in virtue probably of the natural reflection 
that if the different tissues of the same organ could each be separ- 
ately diseased in its own way, they must have, in their healthy con- 
dition, distinct modes of existence, of which the life of the organ is 
really composed. This principle was entirely overlooked before 
Bichat published the treatise in which he established the most sat- 
isfactory a posteriori development of it : and it is now placed beyond 
all question. The only matter of regret is that, in creating a 
wholly new aspect of anatomical science, Bichat did not better mark 
its spirit by the title he gave it. If he had called it abstract or 
elementary instead of general anatomy, he would have indicated its 
philosophical function, and its relation to other anatomical points of 
view. 

The anatomical philosophy began to assume its definitive 
^ .. ,. character from the very recent time when the human 
with Com- mmd learned to combme the two great primitive 
paratirt ideas of the organic hierarchy, and of Bichat*s dis- 

ana omy. covery, which applies the universal conception to the 
statical study of living bodies. These combined ideas are necessarily 
the subject of our present examination. Putting aside the irrational 
distinctions, still too common among biologists, of many different 
kinds of anatomy, we must here recognize only one scientific 
anatomy, chiefly characterized by the philosophical combination of 
the comparative method with the fundamental notion of the decom- 
position of the organs into tissues. It is apparently strange that, 
after Bichat*s discovery, comparative anatomists, with Cuvier at 
their head, should have persisted in studying organic apparatus in 
its complex state, instead of beginning with the investigation of the 
tissues, pursuing the analysis of the laws of their combinations^into 
organs, and ending with the grouping of those organs into apparatus, 
properly so called : but not even Cuvier's great name can now 
prevent the application of the comparative method to the analysis 
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of tissues, throughout the whole biological hierarchy. The work, 
though at present neither energetically nor profoundly pursued, is 
begun, and will reform the habitual direction of anatomical spec- 
ulation. 

Bichat's studies related to Man alone ; and his method of com- 
parison bore only upon the simplest and most restricted cases of 
all ; the comparison of parts and that of ages. His principle must, 
therefore, necessarily undergo some transformations, to fit it for \\ 
more extensive application. The most important of these improve- 
ments, esi>ecially in a logical view, appears to me Elements and 
to consist in the great distinction introduced by M. de Products. 
Blainville between the true anatomical elements and the simple 
products of the organism, which Bichat had confounded. We saw 
before the importimce of this distinction in the chemical study of 
organic subsUmces : and we meet it again now, face to face, as an 
anatomical conception. 

We have seen that life, reduced to the simplest and most general 
notion of it, is characterized by the double continuous motion of 
absorption and exhalation, owing to the reciprocal action of the 
organism and its environment, and adapted to sustain during a 
certain time, and within certain limits of variation, the integrity of 
the organization. It results from this that, at every instant of its 
existence, every living body must present, in its structure and com- 
position, two very different orders of principles : absorbed matters 
m a state of assimilation, and exhaled matters in a state of separa- 
tion. This is the ground of the great anatomical distinction between 
organic elements and organic products. The absorbed matters, 
once completely assimilated, constitute the whole of the real materials 
of the organism. The exhaled substances, whether solid or fluid, 
become, from the time of their separation, foreign to the organism, 
in which they cannot generally remain long without danger. Ke- 
garded in a solid state, the true anatomical elements are always 
necessarily continuous in tissue with the whole of the organism : 
and again, the fluid elements, whether stagnant or circulating, 
lemain in the depths of the general tissue, from which they are 
equally inseparable : whereas the products are only deposited, for a 
longer or shorter time, on the exterior or interior surface of the 
organism. The differences are not less characteristic, in a dynamical 
view. The true elements alone must be regarded as really living : 
they alone participate in the double vital motion : and they alone 
grow or decrease by absorption or exhalation. Even before they 
are finally excreted, the products are already essentially dead sub- 
stances, exhibiting the same conditions that they would manifest 
anywhere else, under similar molecular influences. 

The separation of the elements from the products is not always 
easy to effect when, as frequently hapi)ens, they combine in the same 
anatomical arrangement to concur in the same function. All 
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products are not, like sweat, urine, etc., destined to db expelled 
without further use in the organic economy. Several oibere, as 
saliva, the gastric fluid, bile, etc., act as exterior substance^ and in 
virtue of their chemical composition in pi-eparing for the assimi- 
lation of the organic materials. It is difficult to fix the precise 
moment when these bodies cease to be products and become 
elements; — the moment, that is, when they pass from the inorganic 
to the organic state, — from death to life. But these difficulties 
arise from the imperfection of our analysis, and not from any 
uncertainty in the principle of separation. It may be observed 
however that there are circumstances in which products, and par- 
ticularly among the solids, are closely united to true anatomical 
elements in the structure of certain apjmratus, to which they supply 
essential means of improvement. Such are, for instance, the greater 
number of epidermic productions, the hair, and eminently the teeth. 
But even in this case, a sufficiently delicate dissection, and a careful 
analysis of the whole of the function will enable us to ascertain, with 
entire precision, how much is organic and how much inorganic in 
the proposed structure. Such an investigation was not prepared for 
when Bichat confounded the teeth with the bones, and concluded 
the epidermis and the hair to be tissues, of a piece with the cutane- 
ous tissue ; but the rectification which ensued was all-important, as 
enabling us to define the ^dea of tissue or anatomical element, which 
is the preferable term. It was through comparative anatomy that 
the rectification took place ; for the study of the biological series 
showed that the inorganic parts which in Man appear inseparable 
from the essential apparatus are in fact only simple means of 
advancement, gradually introduced at assignable stages of the 
ascending biological series. 

If we assert that in the order of purely anatomical speculations, 
the study of products must be secondary to that of elements, it will 
not be supposed that we undervalue the study of products. This 
study is of extreme importance in physiology, whose principal 
phenomena would be radically unintelligible without it ; and without 
it pathological knowledge must come to a stand. As results, they 
indicate organic alterations ; and as modifiers, they exhibit the 
origin of a great number of those alterations. In fact, the know- 
ledge of them is much promoted by their separation from the 
anatomical elements, which withdraw the attention of biolouists 
from the real claims of the whole class of products. 

The consideration of products being once dismissed to its proper 
place, anatomical analysis has assumed its true character of com- 
l)leteness and clearness. Thus we may undertake now what was 
before impossible — an exact enumeration of anatomical elements. 
And again, these tissues can be classified according to their true 
general relations; and may even be reduced to a single tissue, 
modified by determinate laws. These two are the other chief trans- 
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formationa nndei-gone by the great anatomical theory of Bichat, 
through the npplicatioQ of the comparative method : and these two 
we now proceed to review. 

The first is connected with the great question of the vitality of 
the organic fluids, about which our ideas are far from vuaiuy of the 
being, I think, sufficiently settled. Every living organic jiuids, 
body consists of a combination of solids and fluids, the respective 
proportions of which vary, according to the species, within very 
wide limits. The very definition of the vital state supposes this 
conjunction ; for the double motion of composition and decompo- 
sition whicli characterizes life could not take place among solids 
alone ; and, on the other hand, a liquid or gaseous mass not only 
requires a solid envelope, but could admit of no real organization. 
li the two great primitive ideas of Life and Organization were not 
inseparable, we might imagine the first to belong to fluids, because 
they are so readily modified ; and the other to solids, as alone 
capable of structural formation : and here, under another view, we 
should find the necessary harmony of the two elements. The comparison 
of types in the biological series confirms, in fact, the general rule that 
the vital activity increases with the preponderance of fluid elements 
in the organism ; while a greater persistence of the vital state 
attends the preponderance of solids. This has long been regarded 
as a settled law by philosophical biologists, in studying the series 
of ages alona These considerations seem to show that the contro- 
versy about the vitality of fluids rests, like many other famous 
controversies, on a vicious proposal of the problem, since such a 
mutual relation of the solids and the fluids excludes at once both 
humourism and solidism. Discarding, of coiuse, the products from 
the question, there can be no doubt that the fluid elements of the 
organism manifest a life as real as that of the solids. The founders 
of modern pathology, in their reaction against the old humourism, 
have not paid sufficient attention, in the theory of diseases, to the 
direct and spontaneous alterations of which the organic fluids, 
especially the blood, are remarkably susceptible, in virtue of the 
complexity of their comi)Osition. It would appear, from a philo- 
sophical point of view, very strange if the most active and susceptible 
of the anatomical elements did not participate, primarily or consec- 
utively, in the perturbations of the organism. But, on the other 
hand, it is not less cerUiin that the fluids, animal and vegetable, 
cease to live as soon as they have quitted the organism ; as, for 
instance, the blood after venesection. They then lose all organiza- 
tion, and are in the condition of products. The vitiility of the 
fluids, considered separately^ constitutes them an ill-defined, and 
therefore interminable, question. 

A truly {)ositive inquiry however arises out of the question — ^the 
inquiry as to which of the immediate principles of a fluid are vital; 
for it cannot be admitted that all are so indiscriminately. Thus, 
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the blood being chiefly composed of water, it would be absurd to 
Fuppose Buch an inert vehicle to participate in the life of thd fluid; 
but then, which of the other constituents is the seat of life? 
Microscopic anatomy gives us the answer, — ^that it resides in the 
globules, properly so called, which are at once organized and living. 
However valuable such a solution would be, it can be regarded at 
present only as an attempt ; for it is admitted that these globules, 
though determinate in form, shrink more and more as the arterial 
blood passes through an inferior order of vessels, — ^that is, as it 
approaches its incorporation with the tissues; and that, at the 
precise moment of assimilation, there is a complete liquefaction of 
the globules. It would thus appear that we must cease to regard 
the blood as living at the very moment when it accomplishes its 
chief act of vitality. Before any decision can be made, we must 
have the counter proof, — the acknowledgment that true globules 
are exclusively characteristic of living fliu'ds, in opposition to those 
which, as simple products, are essentially inert, and hold in sus()eD- 
sion various solids, which make them difficult to be distinguished 
from true globules, notwithstanding the determinate form of the 
latter. Microscoj)ical observations are too delicate, and sometimes 
deceptive, to admit at present of the irreversible establishmeut of 
this essential point of anatomical doctrine. 

The statical study of living bodies would form but a very incom- 
plete introduction to the dynamical, if the fluids were left out of 
the investigation of the organic elements, however much remains to 
l)e desired in our knowledge of them. The omission of them in 
Bichat's treatise leaves a great gap. Still, as the anatomy of solids 
must always take precedence of that of fluids, Bichat chose the 
true point of departure, though he did not undertake the whole 
subject. It must be added that the examination of the fluids is so 
much the more difficult of the two as to be wellnigh impracticable. 
In an anatomical sense, it is impracticable : and the two only 
methods, — microscopical and chemical examination, — are impaired 
by the lapid disorganization which ensues when the fluids quit the 
organism. The chemical method is in itself the more Viiluableof 
the two : but, besides that the chemists habitually confound the 
elements and the products, they have always examined the former 
in a more or less advanced state of decomposition : and, being 
unaware of this, they have ofiered only the most false and incoherent 
notions of the molecular constitution of the organized fluids. In 
such a state of things, it is only by a full preparation, from the 
study of the solid elements, that anything can be done in the study 
of the fluids. It is almost needless to say that by the same rule 
which prescribes this order, we should study fluids in the order of 
their increasing liquefaction, — tiiking the fatty substances first, then 
the blood and other liquids, and lastly the vaporous and gase(nis 
elements, which will always be the least understood. 
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The order of inquiry bein^ thus settled, the next subject is the 
bional classification of the tissues, according to their ciauijUatwn 
atoinical filiation. It was not by such a study as ofthetitnus. 
chat's, — of Man alone, — that anything certain could become 
lOWQ of such obscure differences as those of the fundamental 
snes. In order to obtain such knowledge the study of the whole 
^logical series is indispensable. 

The first piece of knowledge thus obtained is that the cellular 
sue is the primitive and essential web of every oboanio. 
^nism ; it being the only one that is pi-esent through CeUuiar tissue, 
9 whole range of the scale. The tissues which appear in Man so 
iiltiplied and distinct lose all their characteristic attributes as we 
scend the series, and tend to merge entirely in the general cellular 
sue, which remains the sole basis of vegetable, and perhaps of the 
ivest animal organization. This fact harmonizes welL with the 
lilosophical account of the basis of life, in its last degree of sim- 
icity ; for the cellular tissue is eminently fitted, by its structure, 
: absorption and exhalation. At the lower end of the series, the 
ing organism, placed in an unvarying medium, does nothing but 
sorb and exhale by its two surfaces, between which are ever 
filiating the fluids destined for assimilation, and those which 
mlt from the contrary procesa For so simple a function as this 
e cellular tissue suffices. It remained to be ascertained under 
lat laws the original tissue becomes gradually modified so as to 
gender all the others with those attributes which at first disguise 
eir common derivation : and this is what Comparative anatomy 
.8 begun to establish, with some distinctness. 
The characteristic modifications of the tissue are of two prominent 
uses : the first, more common and less profound, are limited to 
e simple structure ; the other class, more 8i>ecial, and more 
ofound, affect the comix)sition itself. 

Of the first order the prominent case is that of the dermous 
sue, properly so called, which is the basis of the Dermous 
neral organic envelope, exterior and interior. The ^•'•"^ 
xUfication here is mere condensation, differently marked, in 
2;ard to animal organisms, according as the surface is, as in 
terior surfaces, more exhalant than absorbent, or, as in interior 
rfaces, more absorl)ent than exhalant. Even this first transfor- 
sition is not rigorously univen>al; and we must ascend the scale a 
tie way to find it clearly characterized. Not only in some of the 
west of the animal organisms, are the exteiior and interior esnen- 
Jly alike, so that the two surfaces may be interchanged, but if 
i go a little lower, we find no anatomical distinction between the 
velope and the whole of the organism, which is uniformly cellular. 
By an increasing condensation of the parent tissue, three distinct 
it inseparable tissues proceed from the derma, alL of which are 
stined to an important^ though passive office in the animal 
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economy, either as envelopes protecting the nervous organs, or as 

auxiliaries of the locomotive apparatus. These are the fibrous, 

cartilaginous, and bony tissues, ranged by Bichat in their rational 

^, ^. order, and named by M. Laurent, in their combina- 

Scictxms tissue . • .1 -g .» rn\ j*£x* 1 1 t 

tion, the sclei'ous tissue. The different degrees of 
consolidation here arise from the deposition in the cellular network 
of a heterogeneous substance, organic or inorganic, the extraction of 
which leaves no doubt as to the nature of the tissue. When, on the 
other hand, by a last direct condensation, the original tissue becomes 
itself more compact, without being incrusted by a foreign substance, 
we recognize a new modification, in which impermeability becomes 
compatible with suppleness, which is the characteristic of the serous, 
rr . . or (as M. Laurent calls it) the hystoua tissue, tiie 

Kystous tissue. /cri-u'A'x ia j.i_ 

office of which is to interpose between the various 
mobile organs, and to contain liquids, both circulating and stag- 
nant. 

The second order of transformations exhibits two secondary kinds 
Animal. ^^ tissue which distinguish the animal organism, and 

Muscular and which appear at about the same degree of the scale— 
nervouM tissues. ^|jg niuscular and the nervous tissues. In each there 
is an anatomical combination of the fundamental tissue with 
a special organic element, semi-solid and eminently vital, which, 
having long gone by the name of fibrine in the first case, has sug- 
gested the corresponding name of neurine (given us by M. do Blain- 
ville) for the other. Here the transformation of the parent tissue 
is so complete, that it would be difficult to establish, and yet more 
to detect it in the higher organisms ; but the analogies of compara- 
tive anatomy leave no doubt, and only make us wish that we could 
understand with more precision the mode of anatomical union of 
the muscular and nervous substances with the cellular tissue. 

Passing on to the chief subdivision of each of the secondary 
tissues, the first consideration is of the general position, which is 
always related to a modification, greater or smaller, of the structure 
itself. Comparative analysis shows us that in the case of both the 
muscular and the nervous system, the organization of the tissue 
becomes more special and elevated, exactly in proportion to its 
deeper position between the exterior and interior surfaces of the 
animal envelope. Thence arises the rational division of each of 
these systems into superficial and profound. This distinction is 
more esi)ecially remarkable with regard to the nervous system, 
arranged, first, in the form of filaments, and afterwards that of 
ganglions, with or without external apparatus. 

This is the family of tissues, the study of which forms the basis 
of anatomical analysis. It would be departing from my object to 
inquire into the laws of composition under which the ascent is 
made from this primary study to that of porous substances, and 
thence on to the theory of the organs, and then to that of systems 
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\l organs, which would lead us oq to physiological analysis. I 
lave fulfilled the aim of this section in exhibiting the methodical 
x>nnection of the four degrees of anatomical speculation, about 
fhich no real uncertainty exists. 

Deeper than this we cannot go. The last term in our abstract, 
ntellectual decomposition of the organism is the idea Limitation of 
)f tissue. To attempt the passage from this idea to ^^ inquiry, 
hat of molecule, which is appropriate to inorganic philosophy, is to 

Kiit the positive method altogether : and those who do so, under 
e fancy that they may possibly establish a notion of organic mole- 
mles, and who give that vain search the name of transcendental 
matomy, are in fact imitating the chemists in a region into which 
[chemistry must enter in its own shape where admissible at all, and 
ire asserting in other words that, as bodies are formed of indivisible 
nolecules, animals are formed of animalculea This is simply an 
ittempt, in the old spirit, to penetmte into the nature of existences, 
ind to establish an imaginary analogy between orders of phenomena 
irhich are essentially heterogeneous. It is little creditable to the 
icientific spirit of our time that this aberration should call for 
»po8ure and rebuke, and that it should need to be asserted that 
Lhe idea of tissue is, in organic speculation, the logical equivalent 
of the idea of molecule in inorganic speculation. 

We here find ourselves in possession of a sufficient basis of 
anatomical science, while we need yet a more complete and pro- 
found combination of the ideas of comparative and textural anatomy. 
This want will be supplied when we become universally familiarized 
with the four analytical degrees, complementary to each other, 
which must henceforth be recognized and treated as the basis of 
anatomical 8{)eculation. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

BIOTAXIC PHILOSOPHY. 

After tlie statical analysis of liviDg bodies, there must be a hierar- 
chical co-ordination of all known, or even possible organisms, in a 
single series, which must serve as a basis for the whole of biolc^cal 
speculations. The essential principles of this philosophical opera- 
tion are what I have now to point out 

We have already seen that it is the distinction of biolo«n<^ 
science to have dev'eloped the theory of classifica- 
a^aS^y^iT *^^°^' which, existing in all sciences, attains its pe^ 
vegetables and fectiou wheu applied to the complex attributes of the 
ammau. animal organisms. In all ages, the vegetable orgaDism 
was the direct subject of biological classification ; but it was pursaed 
on the principles furnished by the consideration of animals, whence 
the tyi)e was derived which guided philosophical speculation in tie 
case. It could not be otherwise, so marked and incontestable as 
are the distinctions among animal organisms : and even the zoo- 
logical classification of Aristotle, imperfect as it is, is infinitely 
superior to anything which could then have been attempted with 
regard to vegetables. This natural original classification has been 
rather rectified than changed by the labours of modem times; 
while that of vegetables has met with an opposite fate. As a fact, 
the first successful attempts in the animal region long preceded 
the establishment of the true principles of classification ; whereaa, 
it was only by a laborious systematic application of these principles 
that it has been possible, even witliin a century, to efi*ect any rational 
co-ordination in the vegetable region, so little marked, in comparison, 
are the distinctions in the latter case. The natural result was that 
the animal realm, used as a tyj)e, became more and more attended 
to, till the improvements in zoological classification have gone so 
far as perhaps to lead us to fear that the vegetable organism, owing 
to its tjjreat simplicity, can never become subject to a much better 
classification than that in which it was left in the last century. The 
labours of the reformers of that time are very far indeed from having 
been useless ; only, what they undertook for the vegetable kingdom 
has turned rather to the profit of the animal ; — an inevitable cir- 
cumstance, since the property which rendered the animal kingdom 
the natural type of the taxonomical series must adapt it to receive 
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all the improvements arising from the general principles of the 
theory. The character of the theory could not but remain incomplete, 
however, as long as the vegetable classification continued to be re- 
garded as the chief end of the research ; and the classification became 
rational only wlien it was seen that the vegetable region was the 
further end of the series, in which the most complex animal organism 
must hold the first place ; an order of arrangement under which the 
v^etable organism will be more efiectually studied than it ever was 
while made an object of exclusive investigation. All that is needed 
is that naturalists should extend to the whole series the anatomical 
and physiological considerations which have been attached too ex- 
clusively to animal organisms ; and this will certainly be done now 
that the human mind is fairly established at the true point of view, 
commanding the fundamental theory of natural classincation. 

These prefatory remarks indicate our theme. We must have 
the whole series in view; but the animal region Animal 
must be our immediate and explicit subject, — both as anatomy our 
furnishing the rational bases of the general theory «*^^<^- 
of classification, and as exhibiting its most eminent and perfect 
application. 

The subject divides itself into two parts: the formation of 
natural groups, and their hierarchical succession ; — Division of 
a division necessary for purposes of study, though the natural 
the two parts ultimately and logically coalesce. method. 

In contemplating the groups, the process is to class together those 
Rpecies which present, amidst a variety of differences, „ , , 

^ y .. 1 '^ 1 . 1 i.1 Ti 1! Natural groups, 

6UCQ essential analogies as make them more like each 
other than like any othei-s, — ^without attending, for the present, to 
the gradation of the groups, or to their interior distribution. If this 
were all, the classification must remain either doubtful or arbitrary, 
as the circumscription of each group could seldom be done so 
certainly as inevitably to include or exclude nothing that might not 
belong to another group : and great discordance was therefore 
observed in the early division into orders, families, and even genera. 
But the difiSculty disappears on the foundation of the fundamental 
hierarchy, which rigorously assigns its place to each species, and 
clearly defines the ideas of genera, families, and dosses, which 
henceforth indicate difierent kinds of decomi>osition, effected through 
certain modifications of the princij)le which graduates the whole 
series. The animal realm, especially in its higher parts, is as yet 
the only one in which the successive degrees have admitted a fully 
scientific description. The rough classification into natural groups 
was an indispensable preparation for the marshalling into a series 
of the immciisurable mass of materials presented by nature. The 
groups being thus separated, and the study of their interior distri- 
bution postponed, the innumerable throng of organic existences 
became manageable. This great benefit has misled botanists into 
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the snppositioD that the fonnatioD of these groups is the moRt 
scieDtific part of the natural method, — otherwise than as a prelimi- 
nary process. The regular establishment of natural families offers, 
no doubt, great facitities to scientific study, by enabling a single case 
to serve for a whole group : but this is a wholly different matter 
from the value of the natural method, regarded as it must hence- 
forth be, as the highest rational means of the whole study, statical 
and dynamical, of the system of living bodies ; and the great condi- 
tion of which is that the mere position assigned to each body nydies 
manifest its whole anatomical and physiological nature, in its rela- 
tion to the bodies which rank before or after it These properties 
C(Mfrdinati<m could never belong to any mere establisnment of 
of them, natural families, if they could be grouped with a 

perfection which is far from being possible ; for the arbitrary 
arrangement of the families, and the indeterminate decomposition 
of each of them into species, would destroy all aptitude for compre- 
hensive anatomical or physiological comparison, and open the way 
for that search after partial and secondary analogies which we see 
to be so mischievous in the study of the vegetable kingdom at this 
day. 

The Natural Method, then, is philosophically characterized by the 
general establishment of the organic hierarchy, reduced, if desired, 
to the rational co-ordination of genera and even of families, the 
realization of which is found only in the animal region ; and there 
only in an initiatory stata And the co-ordination proceeds under 
Three latn of three great laws, which are these : first, that the 
co-ijrdination. animal spccics present a perpetually increasing com- 
plexity, both as to the diversity, the multiplicity, and Uie speciality 
of their organic elements, and as to the com])Osition and augment- 
ing variety of their organs and systems of organs. Secondly : that 
this order corresponds precisely, in a dynamical view, with a life 
more complex and more active, composed of functions more 
numerous, more varied, and better defined. Thirdly: that the 
living being thus becomes, as a necessary consequence, more and 
more susceptible of modification, at the same time that he exercises 
an action on the external world, continually more profound and 
more extensive. It is the union of these three laws which 
rigorously fixes the philosophical direction of the biological hierarchy, 
each one dissipating any uncertainty which might hang alx)ut the 
otlier two. Hence results the possibility of conceiving of a final 
arrangement of all living s{>ecies in such an order as that each 
shall be always inferior to all that precede it, and suj^erior to all 
that follow it, whatever might otherwise, from its nature, be the 
diflSculty of ever realizing the hierarchical type to such a degree of 
precision as this. 

All adequate inquirers are now agreed upon this conception as the 
6tarting-i)oint of biological speculation ; and I need not therefore 
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frtop to take notice of any prior controversies, except one, which is 
noticeable from its having tended to illustrate and advance the prin- 
ciple of the natural method. I refer to the discussion raised by 
Lamarck, and maintained, though in an imperfect Question of 
manner, by Cuvier, with regard to the general per- permanence of 
manence of organic species. The firat consideration <^^**'»«' species. 
in this matter is, that whatever may be the final decision of this 
great biological question, it can in no way affect the fundamental 
existence of the organic hierarchy. Instead of there being, as 
Lamarck conjectured, no real zoological series, all animal organisms 
being, identical, and their characteristics due to external circum- 
stances, we shall see, by a closer examination, that the hypothesis 
merely presents the series under a new aspect, which itself renders 
the existence of the scale more clear and unquestionable than before ; 
for the whole zoological series would then become, in fact and in 
speculation, perfectly analogous to the development of the individual; 
at least, in its ascending period. There would be simply a long 
determinate succession of organic states, gradually deduced from 
each other in the course of ages by transformations of growing com- 
plexity, the order of which, necessarily linear, would be precisely 
comparable to that of the consecutive metamorphoses of hexapod 
insects, only much more extended. In brief, the progressive course 
of the animal organism, which is now only a convenient abstraction, 
adapted to facilitate thought by abridging discourse, would thus be 
converted into a real natural law. This controversy, then, in which 
Lamarck showed by far the clearer and profounder conception of the 
organic hierarchy, while Cuvier, without denying, often misconceived 
it, leaves, in fact, wholly untouched the theory of the biological 
series, which is quite independent of all opinion about the perma- 
nence or variation of living species. 

The only attribute of this series which could be affected by this 
controversy is the continuity or discontinuity of the organic progres- 
sion : for, if we admit Lamarck's hypothesis, in which the different 
organic states succeed each other slowly by imperceptible transitions, 
the ascending series must evidently be conceived of as rigorously 
continuous ; whereas, if we admit the stability of living species, we 
must lay down as a fundamental principle the discontinuousness of 
the series, without pretending, either, to limit, a priori, in any way 
the small elementary intervals. This is the question to be con- 
sidered; and thus restricted, the discussion is of extreme importance 
to the general advancement of the Natural Method, which will be, 
in fact, much more clearly described if we are able to regard the 
species as essentially stable, and the organic series therefore as com- 
posed of distinctly separate terms, even at its highest stages of devel- 
opment ; for the idea of species, which is the principal biotaxic unity, 
would no longer allow any scientific definition, if we must admit 
the indefinite transformation of different species into each other, 
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under the sufficiently-prolonged igfluenoe of circnmstanoes suffi- 
ciently intense However certain might be the existence of the bio- 
logical hierarchy, we should have almost insurmountable difficulty 
in realizing it ; and this proves to us the high philosophical interest 
which belongs to this great question. 

Lamarck's reasoning rested on the combination of these two 
incontestable but ill-described principles : first, the aptitude of any 
organism (and especially an animal organism) to be modified to a 
conformity to the exterior circumstances in which it is placed, and 
which solicit the predominant exercise of some special organ, corre- 
8[)onding to some faculty become requisite ; and secondly, the ten- 
dency of direct and individual modifications to become fixed in races 
by hereditary transmission, so that they may increase in each new 
generation, if the environment remains unaltered. It is evident that 
if this double property is admitted without restriction, all organisms 
may be regarded as having been produced by each other, if we only 
dispose the environment with that freedom and prodigality so easy 
to the artless imagination of Lamarck. The falseness of this hypo- 
thesis is now so fully admitted by naturalists that I need only briefly 
indicate where its vice resides. 

We need not stop to object to the immeasurable time required for 
each system of circumstances to effect such an organic transforma- 
tion ; nor yet to expose the futility of imagining organic environ- 
ments, purely ideal, which are out of all analogy with existing media 
We may pass on to the consideration that the conjecture rests on a 
deeply erroneous notion of the nature of the living organism. The 
organism and the medium must doubtless be mutually related ; but it 
does not follow that either of them produces, the other. The question 
is simply of an equilibrium between two heterogeneous and indepen- 
dent powers. If all {)ossible organisms had been placed in all possible 
media, for a suitable time, the greater number of them would neces- 
sarily disappear, leaving those only which were accordant with tlie 
laws of the fundnmental equilibrium ; and it is probably by a series 
of eliminations like this that a biological harmony has become gra- 
dually established on our globe, where we see such a process now 
for ever going on. But the whole conception would be overthrown 
at once if the organism could be supposed capable of modification, 
ad infinitum, by the influence of the medium, without having any 
proper and indestructible energy of its own. 

Though the solicitation of external circumstances certainly does 
change the primitive organization by developing it in some particu- 
lar direction, the limits of the alteration are very narrow : so that, 
instead of wants creating faculties, as Lamarck would have us 
believe, those wants merely develop the powers to a very inconsider- 
able degree, and could have no influence at all without a primitive 
tendency to act upon. The disapi)earance of the superior races of 
animals before the encroachments of Man shows how limited is the 
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power of the organism to adapt itself to an altered environment ; 
even the human barbarian gives way to civilized Man : and yet the 
|X)wer of adaptation is known to be greatest in the highest organisms, 
whereas the hypothesis of Lamarck would require the fact to be 
the other way. In a statical view, too, this conception would com- 
pel us to regard the introductory animal as containing, at least in 
a rudimentary state, not only all the tissues (which might be admis- 
sible, reducible as they are to the cellular tissue), but all the organs 
and systems of organs ; which is incompatible with anatomical 
comparison. Thus, in every view is Lamarck's conception 
condemned: and it even tends to destroy the philosophical 
balance between the two fundamental ideas of organization and life, 
by leading us to suppose most life where there is least organization. 
The lesson that we may learn from it is to study more effectually 
(he limits within which, in each case, the medium may modify the 
organism, about which a very great deal remains to be learned .: 
and meantime, there can scarcely be a doubt, especially after the 
luminous exposition of Cuvier, that species' remain essentially fixed 
through all exterior variations compatible with their existence. 

Cuvier*s argument rests upon two chief considerations, comple- 
mentary to each other; — the permanence of the most ancient 
known species ; and the resistance of existing species to the most 
}K)werful modifying forces : so that, first, the number of species 
does not diminish ; and next, it does not increase. We go back for 
evidence to the descriptions of Aristotle, twenty centuries ago : we 
find fossil species, identical with those before our eyes : and we 
observe in the oldest mummies even the simple secondary differences 
which now distinguish the races of men. And, as to the second 
view, we derive evidence from an exact analysis of the effects of 
domestication on races of animals and vegetables. Human inter- 
vention, affording, as it does, the most favourable case for altera- 
tion of the organism, has done nothing more, even when combined 
with change of locality, than alter some of the qualities, without 
touching any of the essential characters of any specie^ ; no one of 
which has ever been transformed into any other. No modification 
of race, nor any influences of the social state, have ever varied the 
faodamental and strongly marked nature of the human species. 
Thus, without straying into any useless speculations about the 
origin of the different organisnis, we rest upon the great natural 
law that living species tend to perpetuate themselves indefinitely, 
with the same chief characteristics, through any exterior changes 
compatible with their existence. In non-essentials the species is 
modified within certain limits, beyond which it is not mollified 
but destroyed. To know thus much is good : but we must re- 
member that it teaches us nothing, with any completeness, of the 
kind of influence exercised by the medium on the organism. The 
lational theory of this action remains to be formed : and the 
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laying down the question was the great result of the Lamarck con- 
troversy, which thus rendered an eminent service to the progress of 
sound biological philosophy. 

We may now proceed on the authorized conception that the 
great biological series is necessarily discontinuous. The traositions 
may ultimately become more gradual, by the discovery of interme- 
diate organisms, and by a better directed study of those already 
known : but the stability of species makes it certain that the series 
will always be composed of clearly distinct terms separated by im- 
practicable intervals. It now appears that the preceding exami- 
nation was no needless digression, but an inquiry necessary to 
establish, in the hierarchy of living bodies, this characteristic 
property, so directly involved in the rational establishment of the 
hierarchy itself. 
Having surveyed the two great conceptions of Natural Groups 
Two logical ^°^ ^^^ biological scrics, which together constitute 
conditions of what is Called the Natural Method, we roust now 
ih€ study, notice i\9o great logical conditions of the study. The 
first, or primordial, is the principle of the subordination of 
characters : the other, the final, prescribes the translation of the 
interior characters into exterior, which, in fact, results from a radical 
investigation of the same principle. 

From the earliest use of the natural method, even before the 
Subordination investigation had passed on from the natural groupfl 
vf character- to the series of them, it was seen that the taxonomic 
ttttcs. characters must be not only numbered but weighed, 

according to the rules of a certain fundamental subordination which 
must exist among them. The only subordination which is strictly 
scientific, and free from all arbitrary intermixture, is that which 
results from a comparative analysis of the different organisms: this 
analysis is of recent date, and even yet is adequately applied only 
in the animal region ; and thus the subordination was no more than 
barely conceived of before the institution of comparative anatomy, 
and the weighing of attributes is closely connected with the con- 
ception of the organic hierarchy. The subordination of taxonomic 
characters is effected by measuring their respective im{K)rtance 
according to the relation of the corresponding organs to the pheno- 
mena which distinguish the species under study, — the phenomena 
becoming more special as we descend to smaller subdivisions. In 
short, here as elsewhere, the philosophical task is to establish a true 
harmony between statical conditions and dynamical properties; 
between ideas of life and ideas of organization, which -should never 
be separated in our scientific studies but in order to their ulterior 
combination. Thus our aim, sometimes baffled but always hopeful, 
is to subordinate the taxonomic characters to each other, without 
the admission of anything arbitrary into any arrangement of 
imj)ortance. We thus meet with gaps in our schedules which we 
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aid avoid, or be insensible to, under an arbitrary system ; but we 
)r subdue our natural impatience under this imperfection by 
Qstoming our minds to regard rational classification as a true 
tnce, continually progressive, always perfectible, and therefore 
ays more or less imperfect, like all positive science. 
n conducting the process of comparison, the characters must be 
aitted without restriction, in virtue of their posi- Procedure in 
\ rationality, however inconvenient to manage and use ofmNa- 
icult to verify. This is the foundation of the ^^rai Method, 
posed classification. The next step is to discnrd from the 
ection those whose verification would be too diflScult, substitut- 

for them some customary equivalents. Without this second 
csess, which is as yet inadequately appreciated, the passage from 

abstract to the concrete would be inextricably embarrassal. 
e anatomist and physiologist may be satisfied with a definition 
^ups which will not suit the zoQlogist, and still less the natural- 
The kind of transformations required is easily specified. First, 
3 clear how important it is to discard the characters which are 
permanent, and those which do not belong to the various natural 
iifications of the species under study. They can be admitted 
f as provisional attributes till true equivalents, permanent and 
imon, have been discovered. But the very nature of the problem 
icates that the aim of the chief substitution should be to replace 
the interior characters by exterior : and it is this which con- 
ntes the main difficulty, and, at the same time, the highest per- 
ion of this final operation. When such a condition is fulfilled, 
the basis of a rational primitive classification, the natural method 
rrevocably constituted, in the plenitude of its various essential 
perties, as we now find it in the case of the animal kingdom. 
Phis transformation appears to be necessarily possible ; for, as a 
ef characteristic of animality is action upon the external world and 
responding reaction, the most important primitive phenomena 
mimal life must take place at the surface of separation between 
organism and its environment ; and considerations with regard 
this envelope, its form, consistence, etc., naturally furnish the 
Qcipal distinctions of the different animal organizations. The 
nior organs, which have no direct and continuous relation to the 
diam, will always be of the highest importance among vegetative 
)Oomena, the primitive and uniform basis of all life : but they 
of secondary consequence in considering the degrees of animality ; 
^t the interior part of the animal envelope, by which various 
terials for use are elaborated, is less important, in a taxonomic 
at of view, than the exterior part, which is the seat of the most 
iBCteristic phenomena. Accordingly, the transformation of in- 
or into exterior zoological characters is not merely an ingenious 
[ indispensable artifice, but a simple return from the distraction 
in overwhelming mass of facts to a dii-ect philosophical course of 
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investigation. When therefore we see a recourse to interior charac- 
teristics in the study of the animal series, we mast recognize the 
truth that not only is the classification as yet unfinished, but that the 
0{)eration is imperfectly conceived of ; that the inquirer has not 
ascended, through sound biological analysis, to the original source 
of analogies empirically discovered. 

After thus ascertaining the nature of the Natural Method, we 
must, before quitting the subject, glance at the mode of its applica- 
tion in the co-ordination of the biological series, condensed into its 
principal masses. 

The most general division of the organic world is into the animal 
Di ion of ^°^ Vegetable kingdoms; a division which remains 
anUnca^(md AS au iustanco of thorough discontinuity, in spite of 
^P^^^^ all efforts to represent it as an artificial arrangement. 
tng . rjij^^ deeper we go in the study of the inferior animals, 
the more plainly we perceive that locomotion, partial at least» and 
a corresponding degree of general sensibility, are the predominant 
and uniform characters of the entire animal series. These two 
attributes are even more universal in the animal kingdom than the 
existence of a digestive canal, which is commonly regarded as its 
chief exclusive characteristic: a predominance which would not 
have been assigned to this attribute of the organic life but for its 
being an inevitable consequence, and therefore an unquestionable 
test, of the double property of locomotion and sensibility; to which 
we must, in consequence, assign the first place. Such a transfor- 
mation, however, relates only to movable animals; so that for the 
rest, we should have still to seek some other yet more general 
indication of universal animality, if we must despair of finally 
discovering in it every direct anatomical condition of these two 
animal properties. As for the case of certain gyrating plants which 
appear to manifest some signs of these properties, our imperfect 
analysis of their motions discloses no true character of animality, 
since we can discover no constant and immediate relation with 
either exterior impressions or the mode of alimentation. 

Next to the division of the two organic kingdoms comes the 

Hierarchy of q^^stiou of the rational hierarchy of the animal 

the animal kingdom, by itself. In the place of the irrational 

kingdom. Considerations, so much relied on formerly, of abode, 

mode of nutrition, etc., we now rest upon the supreme consideration 

of the greater or less complexity of the organism, of its relative 

jwrfection, speciality, elevation; in short, of the degree of animal 

dignity, as M. Jussieu has well expressed it. The next preparatory 

step was in the anatomical field, to determine the successive degrees 

of aniniality proper to the different organs. The combination of 

the two great inquiries, — into the bases of the zoological hierarchy 

as residing in the organization, and into the rank of the organs in 

their relation to life, — ^has furnished, since the beginning of this 
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century, the first direct and general sketch of a definitive graduation 
of the animal kingdom. Henceforth, it became admitted that, as 
the nervous system constitutes the most animal of the anatomical 
elements, the classification must be directed by it ; other organs, 
and, yet more, inorganic conditions, being recurred to only on the 
failure of the chief in the most special subdivisions; and the 
substitutes being employed according to their decreasing auimality. 
Whatever share other zoologists may have contributed by their 
labours to the formation of this theory, it is to M. de Blainville that 
the credit of it especially belongs : and it is by his classification that 
we must proceed m estimating t)ie application of the Natural Method 
to the direct construction of the true animal hierarchy. 

The happiest innovation which distinguishes this zoological system 
is that it attributes a high taxonomic importance to AUT\h\LUof 
the general form of the animal envelope, which had ^ymmttry, 
before been neglected by naturalists, and which offers the most 
striking feature, in regard to description, in the symmetry, which is 
the prevailing character of the animal organism. We must here 
reserve the case of the non-symmetrical animals ; and this shows 
that the idea is insufficiently analysed as yet The principle is 
perhaps saved, or the difficulty distanced, by the fact that in these 
animals no trace can be discovered of a nervous system ; but there 
IB a sufficient want of precision and clearness to mark this as a case 
reserved for further analysis. We shall not wonder at this imper- 
fection if we remember how erroneous were the notions, no further 
back than two generations ago, about very superior orders of 
animals, — ^the whole of the radiated, a pait of the mollusks, and 
even of the lower articulated animals. Among the orders thus 
restricted, there are two kinds of symmetry, the most perfect of 
which relates to a ])lane, and the other to a point, or rather to an 
axis : hence the further classification of animals into the duplicate 
and the radiated. It is impossible to admire too nuich the exact- 
ness with which an attribute, apparently so unimportant, corresjwnds 
with the aggregate of the highest biological comparisons, which are 
all found spontaneously converging towards this simple and lumin- 
ous distinction. Still it remains empirical in its preponderance ; 
and we yet need a clear and rational explanation, both physiological 
and anatomical, of the extreme necessary inferiority of the radiated 
to the duplicate animals, which, by their nature, must be nearer to 
Man, the fundamental imity in zoology. 

Taking the duplicate animals, or artiozoaries, their order is again 
divided according to the consistence of the enveloi)e, 2)irwwn of 
— whether it is hard or soft, — and therefore more or duplicate 
less fit for locomotion. This is, in fact, a protraction ""^w^^*^*- 
of the last consideration, as synmietry must be more marked in 
the case of a. hard than of a soft covering. The two great attributes 
of animality, — ^locomotion and sensation, — establish profound and 
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unquestioDable differences, anatomical and physiological, between 
these two cases ; and we may easily connect them rationally with 
this primitive distinction, and i)erceive how they exhibit inarticulated 
animals as necessarily inferior to the articulated. 

The articulated animals must next be distinguished into two 

Divisifm of 6^^^ classes, according to the mode of articulation ; 

articuiated whether Under the envelope, by a bony skeleton or a 

animau, cartikginous one, in the lowest degrees; or whether 

the articulation is external by the consolidation of certain homy 
parts of the envelope, alternating with the soft parts. The inferi- 
ority of this latter organization, especially with regard to the high 
functions of the nervous system, must be seen at a glance. It in 
observable that the more imperfect development of this eminently 
animal system always coincides with a fundamental difference in 
the position of its central part, which is always above the digestive 
canal in vertebrated animals, and below it in those which have an 
external articulation. 

The rational hierarchy of the chief organisms in the upper part 
of the animal series is, then, composed of the three great clasfles ; — 
the vertebrated animals, those which are articulated externally, and 
the moUusks ; or, in scientific language, the osieozoaries, the entth 
mozoarieSy and the rrudouiozoariea. 

Glancing, finally, at the division of the first of these classes, I 
Consideration uiay remark that all former descriptions and defiiii- 
oftht enviiope. tioiis may merge in the consideration of the envelope. 
It will be enough here to refer merely to the secondary view of the 
envelope, — that of the inorganic productions which separate it from 
its environment M. de Blainville has shown us how the descent 
from Man, through all the mammifera, the birds, reptiles, ampliibi- 
ous animals, and fishes, is faithfully represented by the consideration 
of a cutaneous surface furnished with hair, feathers, scales, or left 
bare. The same determining importance of the envelope is per- 
ceived in the next order of animals, in which the descent is measured 
by the increasing number of pairs of locomotive appendages, from 
the hexaiKxls to the myriapods, and even to the apodes, which are 
at the lower extremity. 

It is not consistent with the object of this Work to go further 
into a description of the animal hierarchy. My aim in giving the 
above details has been to fix the reader s attention on my prelimin- 
ary recommendation to study the present co-ordination of the animal 
kingdom as an indispensable concrete explanation of the abstract 
conceptions which I had offered, in illustration of the natural method. 
We must pass by, therefore, all si>eculations and studies which 
belong to zoological philosophy, and merely observe that there is 
one portion of the fundamental system which remains to be consti- 
tuted, and the general principles of which are as yet only vaguely 
perceived ; — I mean the i-ational distribution of the species of each 
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natural genus. This extreme and delicate application of the taxo- 
nomic theory would have been inopportune at an earlier stage of 
the development of the science : but the time has arrived for it to 
be undertaken now. 

We cannot but see that the natural method does not admit of 
anything like the perfection in the vegetable king- „ ^ , 

J Ai- 1. -i. 1 •! "i. • L\ ^ A c L\ If atnral method 

dom that it exhibits m even the lower stages of the appiud to the 
aoimaL The families may be regarded as estab- veijetabieking- 
lished, though in an empirical way; but their ^^' 
natural co-ordination remains almost entirely arbitrary, for 
want of a hierarchical principle by which to subordinate them 
rationally. The idea of animality yields a succession Difficulty of co- 
ol degrees, deeply marked, so as to supply the basis ordination. 
of a true animal hierarchy : but there is nothing of the kind in our 
conception of vegetable existence. The intensity in this region is 
not always equal; but the character of vegetable life is homogeneous; 
— it is always assimilation and the contrary, continuous, and issuing 
in a necessary reproduction. The mere differences of intensity iu 
such phenomena cannot constitute a true vegetable scale, analogous 
to the animal ; and the less because the graduation is owing at 
least as much to the preponderant influence of external circumstances 
as to the characteristic organization of each vegetable. Thus, we 
have here no sufficient rational basis for a hierarchical comparison. 
A second obstacle ought to be noticed, — serious enough, though of 
less importance than the first ; — that each vegetable is usually an 
agglomeration of distinct and independent beings. The case does 
not, resemble that of the polypus formation. In the compound 
Structure of the lowest animal orders a scientific definition is still 
possible. There is a vital basis common to all the animal structures 
which are otherwise independent of each other : but in the vegetable 
case, it is a mere agglomeration, such as we can often produce by 
grafting, and where the only common elements are inorganic parts, 
aiding a mechanical consolidation. There is no saying, in the 
present state of our knowledge, how far such a system may extend, 
without being limited by any organic condition, as it seems to 
depend on purely physical and chemical conditions, in combination 
with exterior circumstances. Faintly marked as the original or- 
ganic diversity is by nature, it is evident how all rational subordina- 
tion of the vegetable families in a common hierarchy is impeded by 
the coalescent tendency just noticed. 

The principal division which is the starting-point of M. Jussieu's 
classification is the only beginning of a true co-ordination in the 
vegetable kingdom. It consists in distinguishing the vegetables by 
the presence or the absence of seminal leaves ; and when they are 
present, by their having several or only one. For the successive 
passage from those which have several to those that have none may 
06 regarded as a continuous descent, like that of the biological 
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series, though less marked. Such a view has been verified by the 
investigation of the^organs of nutrition, according to the discovery 
of Dest'ontaines, — as yet the only eminent example of a large and 
happy application of comparative anatomy to the vegetable organism. 
By this concurrence of the two jnodes of comparison, — of the 
reproductive and nutritive arrangements, — tliis proposition has 
taken its rank among the most eminent theorems of natural phi- 
losophy. But this beginning of a hierarchy remains obviously 
insutecient, — the numerous families in each of the three divisions 
remaining under a purely arbitrary arrangement, which we can 
hardly hope to conveil into a rational one. The interior distribution 
of si)ecies, and even of genera, within each family must be radically 
imperfect, as the requisite taxonomical principles cannot be applied 
to their arrangement till the difficulty of the co-ordination of the 
families, — a difficulty much less, but as yet insurmountable, — has 
been overcome. The Natural Method hais, therefore, as yet 
yielded no other result, as to the vegetable kingdom, than the 
more or less empirical establishment of families and genera. We 
cannot be surprised that it has not yet excluded the use of artificial 
methods, and above all that of Linnadus, — true as it is that, up to 
our time, the co-ordination of tlie vegetable kingdom was the neld 
for the application of the Natural Method. It should ever be 
remembered, however, that the Natural Method is not merely a 
means of classification, but an important system of real knowledge 
ns to the true relations of existing beings : so that even if it should 
be disused for the purposes of descriptive botany, it would not the 
less be of high value for the study of plants, the comparative results 
of which would be fixed and combined by it. In the present con- 
dition and prospects of the science, as to the establishment of 
a vegetable series, we must take the whole vegetable kingdom 
together as the last term of the great biological series, — as 
the last of the small number of essential modes of organization 
which (when the subdivisions are disregarded) are markedly sepa- 
rated from each other in the classification that gives us the 
logical command of the study of living beings. AppliSi first to the 
vegetable kingdom, the natural method is now seen to be the means 
by which the animal realm, the type of all our knowledge of organic 
life, is to be perfected. To whatever orders of phenomena natural 
classificat ion is to be applied, here its theory must first be studied ; 
and hence it is that biological science bears so important a part in 
the advancement of the whole of the positive method. It is much 
that a considerable progress has been made in ranging, in a due 
order of dignity, the immense series of living beings, from Man to 
the Amplest plant : but, moreover, this theory of classification is an 
indispensable element of the whole positive method ; an element 
which could not have been developed in any other way, nor even 
otherwise appreciated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ORGANIC OR VEGETATIVE LIFE. 

We have to pass on to dynamical biology, which is very fur indeed 
from having attained the clearness and certainty condition of 
of the statical department of the science. Important Dynamical 
as are the physiological researches of recent times, ^^^y- 
they are only preliminary attempts, which must be soundly systema- 
tized before they can constitute a true dynamical biology. The 
minds wliich are devoted to mathematical, astronomical, and 
physical studies are not of a different make from those of physiolo- 
gists ; and the sobriety of the former classes, and the extravagance 
^of the latter, must lie ascribed to the definite constitution of the 
simpler sciences and the chaotic state of physiology. The melan- 
choly condition of this last is doubtless owing in part to the vicious 
education of those who cultivate it, and who go straight to the 
study of the most complex phenomena without having prepared 
their understandings by the practice of the most simple and positive 
speculation : but I consider the prevalent licence as due yet more 
to the indeterminate condition of the spirit of physiological science. 
la fact, the two disadvantages are one ; for if the true character 
of the science were established, the preparatory education would 
immediately be rectified. 

This infantine state of physiology prescribes the method of treat- 
ing it here. I cannot proceed, as in sUitical biology, to an analytical 
estimate of established conceptions. I can only examine, in pure 
physiology, the notions of method ; that is, the mode of organization 
of the researches necessary to the ascertainment of the laws of vital 
phenomena. The progress of biologjcal philosophy depends on the 
distinct and rational institution of physiological questions, and not 
on attempts, which must be j)remature, to resolve them. Conce{)- 
tions relating to method aie always importimt in pro[)ortion to the 
complexity of the phenomena in view : therefore are they es{)eciallv 
valuable in the case of vitid phenomena ; and above all, while the 
science is in a nascent state. 

Though all vital phenomena are truly interconnected, we must, 
as usual, decompose them, for purposes of speculative vital Dheno- 
study, into those of greater and those of less generality, mma : their 
This distinction answers to Bichat's division into the ^^^^Csion, 
organic or vegetative life, which is the common basis of existence of 

\ou I. z 
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all living bodies ; and animal life, proper to animals, bat the chief 
characters of which are clearly marked onlj in the higher part of 
the zoological scale. But since Gall's time, it lias become neoessanr 
to add a third division, — the ))Ositive study of the intellectual and 
mcral phenomena which are distinguished from the preceding by n 
yet more marked speciality, as the organisms which rank nearest 
to Man are the only ones which admit of their direct exploration. 
Though, under a rigorous definition, this last class of functions may 
doubtless be implicitly included in what we call the animal life, yet 
its restricted generality, the dawning posiliviiy of its systematic 
study, and the fieculiar nature of the higher difficulties that it offers, 
all indicate that we ought, at least for the present, to regard this 
new scientific theory as a last fundamental branch of physiologj, 
in order that an unseasonable fusion should not disguise its hi«:h 
importance, and alter its true character. These, then, are the 
three divisions which remain for us to study, in our survey of 
biological science. 

Before proceeding to the analysis of organic or vegetative life, I 
TAwr?/ of Or- must Say a few words on the theory of organic media, 
{/anic Media, witliout Considering which, there can be no true 
analysis of vital phenomena 

This new element may be said to have been practically introduced 
into the science by that controversy of Lamarck, already treated of, 
about the variation of animal species through the prolonged influ- 
ence of external circumstances. It is our business here to exclade 
from the researches thus introduced, everything but what concerns 
i)hysioIogy pro{)erly so called, reduced to the abstract theory of the 
living organism. We have seen that the vital state supposes the 
necessary and permanent concurrence of a certain aggregate of 
external actions with the action of the organism itself : it is the 
exact analysis of these conditions of existence which is the object of 
the preliminary theory of organic media ; and I think it should be 
eflfectecl by considering separately each of the fundamental influences 
under which the general phenomenon of life occui-s. It cannot be 
necessary to point out the in)|)ortance of the study of this half of 
the dualism which is the condition of life : but I may just remark 
on the evidence it affords of the subordination of the organic to the 
iiior<;anic philosophy ; the influence of the medium on the organism 
being an impracticable study as long as the constitution of the 
medium is not exactly known. 

The exterior conditions of the life of the organism are of two 
iJxtcrior con- classcs, — physical and chemical ; or, in other words, 
(it lions of Life, mecliauical and molecular. Both are indispensable; 
but the first may be considered, from their more rigorous and 
sensible permanence, the most general, — if not as to the different 
organisms, at least as to the continued duration of each of 
them. 
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First in generality we must rank the action of Weight. There 
is no denying that Man himself must obey, whether Mechanical 
as weight or projectile, the same mechanical laws conduions. 
that govern every other equivalent mass : and by ^^J^^- 
reason of the universality of these laws, weight participates largely 
in the ]>roduction of vital phenomena, to which it is sometimes 
favourable, sometimes opposed, and scarcely ever indiflferent. There 
is great difficulty in the analysis of its efTects, because its influence 
cannot be suspended or much modified for the purpose ; but we 
have ascertained something of them, both in the normal and the 
pathological states of the organism. In the lower, the vegetable 

1)ortion of the scale, the physiological action of weight is less varied 
mt more preponderant, the vital state being there extremely simple 
and least removed from the inorganic condition. The laws and 
limits of the growth of vegetables appear to de|)end essentially on 
this influence, as is proved by Mr Knight's experiments on germina- 
tion, as modified by a quicker or slower motion of rotation. Much 
higher organisms are subject to analogous conditions, without which 
we could not explain, for instance, why the largest animal masses 
live constantly in a fluid sufficiently dense to support almost their 
whole weight, and often to rai«e it spontaneously. However, the 
superior part of the animal series is least fit for the ascertainment 
of the physiological influence of weight, from its concurrence with 
a great number of heterogeneous actions: but this again enables 
us to study it in a variety of vital operations : for there is scarcely 
a function, organic, animal, or even intellectual, in which we may 
not ]K)int out the indispensable intervention of weight, whicli 
specially manifesto itself in all that relates to the stagnation or 
movement of fluids. It is therefore much to be regretted that a 
subject so extended and im^)ortant has not been studied in a rational 
spirit and method. 

The next mechanical condition, — pressure, liquid or gaseous, — 
is an indirect consequence of weiprht. Some few „ 
scientific results have here been obUiined, from the 
facility with which pressure may be modified by artificial or natural 
circumstances. There are limits in the barometrical scale, outside 
of which no atmospherical animal, — Man or any other, — can exist. 
We cannot so directly verify such a law in the case of aquatic 
animals : but it would seem that in proportion to the density of the 
medium must be the narrowness of the vertical limits assignable to 
the alxxle of each 8i)ecies. Of the relation between these intervals 
and the degree of organization, it must be owned, however, that wo 
have no scientific knowledge, our ideas being, in fact, wholly con- 
fused as to the inferior organisms, and especially in the vegetable 
kingdom. Though, through many difficulties and complexities, 
the science is in a merely nascent state, some inquiries, inch as 
those relating to the influence of atmospheric pressure on tlie venous 
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circulation, and recent observations on its co-operation in the 
mechanism of standing and moving, etc., sholW that biologists are 
dibpoeed to study this order of questions in a rational manner. 

Among the physical conditions, and perhaps first among them, 
Motion the physiological influence of motion and rest should 
and resL ]yQ investigated. Amidst the confusion and obscurity 
wkich exist on this subject, I think we may conclude that do organism, 
even the very simplest, could live in a state of complete immobility. 
The double movement of the earth, and especially its rotation, may 
probably be as necessary to the development of life as to the peri- 
odical distribution of heat and light Too much care, however, 
cannot be taken to avoid confounding the motion produced by the 
organism itself with that by which it is affected from without; 
and the analysis had therefore better be applied tp communicated 
than spontaneous motion. And as rotary motibn tends, by the laws 
of mechanics, to disorganize any system, and' therefore, eminently, 
to trouble its interior phenomena, it is this kind of motion which 
may be studied with the best result ; for which object we should 
do well to investigate, in a comparative way, the modifications 
undergone by the principal functions from the organism being 
made to rotate in such a gradual variety as is compatible with a 
normal state. The attempt has as yet been made only with plants, 
and for another purpose ; while, in the case of the superior animals, 
including Man, we have only incomplete and disjointed observations, 
scarcely transcending mere popular notions. 

After the mechanical influences, we reach one which affects 

Thermoiogicai structurc — the thcrmological action of the mediiun. 

action. \\^ jg ^hc best knowu of all ; for nothing is plainer 

than that life can exist only within certain limits of the thermo- 
raetrical scale, and that there are limits affecting every family, and 
even every living race ; and again, that the distribution of organisms 
over our globe takes place in zones sufficiently marked, as to differ- 
ences of heat, to furnish thermometrical materials to the physicists, 
in a general way. But, amidst the multitude of facts in our posses- 
sion, all the essential points of rational doctrine are still obscure 
and uncertain. We have not even any satisfactory series of obser- 
vations about the thermometrical intervals corresponding to the 
different orpraiiic conditions; — much less any law relating to such a 
harmony, which has never, in fact, been connected with any oilier 
essential bioloi^ical character. This great gap exists as much wiili 
regard to the successive states of the same organism as to the scale 
of organisms. The necessary revision might be best a{)plied fii^t 
to the lowest states ; as the egg and the lowest organisms api^ear 
able to sustain wider differences of temperature than those of a 
higher order : and several philosophical biologists have even ])elieve(i 
that life may have been always possible on our planet, notwith- 
standing the different systems of temperature through which its 
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surface has successively passed. On the whole, the sum of our 
analyses may seem to disclose, amidst many anomalies, a general 
law : that the vital state is so subordinated to a determinate ther- 
mometrical interval, as that this interval perpetually diminishes as 
life becomes more marked, — in the case both of the individual and 
of the series. If even this gfeneral law is not yet scientifically , 
established, it may be supposed how ignorant we are of the modi- 
fications produced in the organism by variations of external temper- 
ature, within the limits compatible with life. There has even been 
much confusion between the results of abrupt and gradual changes 
of temperature, though experiment has shown that graduation 
vastly expands the limits within which the human organism can 
exist ; and again, between the influence of external, and the organic 
])roduction of vital heat. This last great error shows that even 
the laying down thf question remains to be done. The same thing 
may be said of the other exterior conditions, such as light and 
electricity, of which all that we know in this connec- Light, EUc- 
tion is that they exert a permanent influence needful tricity,etc. 
for the production and support of life. Besides the confusion and 
uncertainty of our observations, we have to contend with the in- 
feriority of our knowledge of those branches of physics, and with the 
mischief of the baseless hypotheses which we before saw to infest the 
study of them. While physicists talk of fluids and ethers, avowing 
that they do so in an artificial sense, for purposes of convenience, 
physiologists speak of them as the real principles of two orders of ex- 
terior actions indispensable to the vital state. Till reform becomes 
substantial and complete in the study of light and electricity, these 
will remain the exterior conditions of vitality of which our know- 
ledge is the most imperfect. 

Passing on from the physical to the chemical conditions of the 
medium, we find our amount of knowledge scarcely Molecular 
more satisfactory. In strict generality, thisstudy relates conditions, 
to the physiological influence of air and water, the mingling of which, 
in various degrees, constitutes the common medium . 
necessary to vitality. As M. de Blainville remarked, 
they must not be considered separately, as in a physical or chemical 
inquiry, but in that mixture which varies only in the proportions of 
its elements. This might be anticipated from our knowledge of the 
chemical constitution of living bodies, the essential elements of which 
are found only in the combination of air and water : but we have 
physiological evidence also, which shows that air deprived of mois- 
ture, and water not aerated, are fatal to vital existence. In this 
view there is no difference between atmospheric and aquatic beings, 
animal and vegetable, but the unequal proportion of the two fluids ; 
the air, in the one case, serving as a vehicle for vaporized water ; 
and the water, in the other case, conveying liquefied air. In both 
cases, water furnishes the indispensable basis of all the organic 
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liquids : and the air the essential elements of nutrition. We know 
that the higher mammifera, including Man^ perish when the air 
reaches a certain degree of dryness, as fishes ic^in water which has 
been sufficiently deprived of air by distillation. Between thege 
extreme terms there exists a multitude of intermediaries in whidi 
. ftioister conditions of air and more aerated states of water correspond 
with determinate organisms ; and the observation of Man in the 
Aiftrent hygrometrical states of atmospheres shows how, in the 
iodividual case, physiological phenomena are modified within the 
limits compatible with the vital state. If we may say that the 
question has been laid down in this inquiry, it is only in a vague 
and obscure way. Besides our ignorance of the varying proportions, 
we have none but the most confused notions about the way in which 
each fluid participates in the support of life. Oxygen is the only 
element of the air about which we have made BXkj intelligent inquiry, 
while physiologists entertain the most contraoictory notions about 
azote: and the uncertainty and obscurity are still greater with regard 
to water. In this state of infancy, it can be no wonder that the 
science ofiers as yet no law as to the influence of the medium on the 
organism — even in regard to the question whether a certain condi- 
tion of existence becomes more or less inevitable as the organism 
rises in the scale. 

The study of the influence of specifics does not enter here, on 
study of account, of course, of the absence of generality ; but 
tptcifics. it should be just pointed out that, reduced as is the 
number of substances called specifics, there are still enough, — as 
aliments, medicines, and poisons, — to afibrd a hint of what might 
be learned by an exploration of them, in regard to the harmony 
between the organic world and the inorganic. The very quality of 
their operation, that it is special and discontinuous, and therefore 
not indispensable, indicates the experimental method in this case, 
as being certain, well circumscribed, and very varioua This study 
may then be regarded as a needful appendix, completing the pre 
liminary biological doctrine which I have called that of organic 
media, and offering resources which are proper to it, and cannot be 
otherwise obtained. Unhappily, this complement is in even a 
more backward state than the more essential portions, notwith- 
standing the multitude of observations, unconnected and unfinished, 
already assembled in this path of research. 

If such is the state of preliminary knowledge, it is clear how little 

Histoi'ij of lias yet been learned of the laws of life themselves. 

Physwhfju. rpjjg inquiry has gone through revolutions, as other 
questions have, before reaching the threshold of positivity, in our 
<lay. From the impulse given by Descartes, the illustrious school 
of Boerhaave arose in physiology, which exaggerated the subordina- 
tion of biology to the simpler parts of natural philosophy so far as 
to assign to the study of life the place of appendix to the general 
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pystem of inorganic physics. From the consequent reaction ao^ainst 
this absurdity arose the theory of Stahl, which may be [considered 
the most scientific formoUl of the metaphysical state of physiology. 
The struggle has since laiM between these two schools, — the strength 
of the metaphysical one residing in its recognition of physiology as 
a distinct science, and that of the physico-chemical in its principle 
of the dependence of the organic on the inorganic laws, as daily dis- 
closed more fully by the progress of science. The effect of thi*' 
improved knowledge has been to modify the conceptions of metar 
physical physiology : the formula of Barthez, for instance, repre- 
senting a further departure from the theological state than that of 
Stahl ; as Stahl's already did than that of Van Helmont, though 
the same metaphysical entity might be in view when Van Helmont 
called it the archeus, and Stahl the soul, and Barthez the vital 
principle, Stahl instituted a reaction against the physico-chemical 
exaggerations of Boerhaave; but Barthez established, in his pre- 
liminary discourse, the characteristics of sound philosophizing, and 
exposed the necessary futility of all inquisition into causes and 
modes of production of phenomena, reducing all real science to the 
discovery of their lawa For want of the requisite practice in the 
positive method, the scheme of Barthez proved abortive; and, after 
having proposed his conception of a vital principle as a mere term 
to denote the unknown cause of vital phenomena, he was drawn 
away by the prevalent spirit of his time to regard the assumed 
principle as a real and complex existence, though profoundly unin- 
telligible. Ineffectual as his enterprise proved, its design with 
regard to the advancement of positive science cannot be mistaken. 
The progressive spirit is still more' marked in the physiological 
theory of Bichat, though we find entities there too. These entities 
however show a great advance, as a determinate and visible seat is 
assigned to them. The vital forces of Bichat however still intervene 
in phenomena, like the old specific entities introduced into physics 
and chemistry, in their metaphysical period, under the name of 
faculties or occult virtues, which Descartes so vigorously hunted 
down, and Moliere so happily ridiculed. Such is the character of 
the supposed organic sens^ibility, by which, though a mere term, 
Bichat endeavoured to explain physiological phenomena, which he 
thus merely reproduced under another name : as when, for instance, 
he thought he had accounted for the successive flow of different 
liquids in one canal by saying that the organic sensibility of the 
canal was successively in harmony with each fluid, and in antipathy 
to the rest. But for his untimely death, however, there can be no 
doubt that he would have issued into an entire positivity. His 
treatise on General Anatomy, though appearing a very few years 
after his treatise on Life and Death, is a great advance upon it ; 
and even in the construction of his metaphysical theory of vital 
forces he certainly first introduced, under the title properties of 
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tissue, a coDceptioD of the highest valae, destined to absorb all 
ontological coDceptions, and to prepare for the entire positivitj of 
the elementary notions of physiology. The thing required is to 
f^iil)stitiite properties for forces; and Bichat's treatment of tissue 
fulfilled this condition with regard to a very extensive class of 
effects : and thus his theory, while it amended the metaphysical 
doctrine of Stahl anil Barthez, opened the way to its entire reforms- 

. tion by presenting at once the germ and the example of purely posi- 
tive conceptions. This is now the state of physiologicsil philosophy 
in the minds of the majority of students ; and the conflict between 
the schools of Stalil and Boerhaave, — between the metaphysical and 
tlie physico-chemical tendency, — remains at the point to which it 

* was brought up by the impulse communicated by Bichat It would 
be hopeless to look to the oscillations of this antagonism for an 
advance in science. If the one doctrine prevailed, science would 
be in a state of retrogression ; if the other, in a state of dissolution ; 
as in our social condition, in the conflict of the two political ten- 
dencies, the retrograde and the revolutionary. The progress of 
physiology depends on the growth of positive elementary concep- 
tions, such as will remand to the domain of history the controversy 
from which nothing more is to expected. Abundant promise of 
such an issue now appears: the two schools have annulled each 
other ; and the natural development of the science has furnished 
means for its complete institution to babegun. This I look upon 
as tlie proper task of the existing generation of scientific men, who 
need only a better training to make them adequate to it If, from 
its com])lexity, physiology has been later than other sciences in its 
rational formation, it may reach its maturity more rapidly from the 
ground having been cleared by the pursuit of Ihe anterior sciences. 
Many delays were occasioned iu their case by transitory phases 
which were not understood in the earlier days of positivity, and 
which need never again arrest experienced investigation. It may 
be lioi)ed that physiologists will spare their science the useless and 
humbling delay in the region of metaphysical hypothesis which long 
eni])arrassed the progress of physics. 

The true philosophical character of physiology consists, as we 

PhUomphicai ^^^® ^^°' "^ establishing an exact and constant 
character of lianiiony between the statical and the dynamical 
riiihuoio(jy, points of view, — between the ideas of organization 
and of life, — between the notion of the agent and that of the act; 
and hence arises the obligation to reduce all abstract conceptions 
of physiological properties to the consideration of elementary 
and general i)henoniena, each of which conveys the idea of a deter- 
minate seat, in other words, the reduction of /M;^6'^^bw5 to corre- 
FI)onding projyerties must be regarded as the simple consequence 
of decompounding the general life into the diflerent functions,— 
discarding all notions about causes, and inquiring only into laios. 
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Bichat's conception of l^he properties of tissue contains the first 
germ of this renovated w^w ; but it only indicates the nature of the 
])hilosophicaI operation^ tod contains no solution of the problem. 
Not only is there a secondary confusion between the properties of 
tissue and simple physical properties, but the principle of the con- 
ception is vitiated by the irrational distinction between the proper- . 
ties of tissue and vital properties ; for no property can be admitted 
in physiology without its being at once vital and belonging to 
tissue. In endeavouring to harmonize the difiierent degrees oi ' 
physiological and of anatomical analysis, we may lay down the 
philosopliical principle that the idea of propefiiy which indicates 
the last term of the one must correspond with tissue, which is the 
extreme term of the other ; whilst the idea oi function, on the other 
hand, corresponds to that of organ : so that the successive ideas of 
function and of property present a gradation of thoughts similar to 
that which exists between the ideas of organ and of tissue, except 
that the one relates to the act and the other to the agent. This 
relation appears to me to constitute an incontestable and important 
rule in biological philosophy ; and on it we may establish the first 
great division among physiological properties. We Division of 
have seen how in anatomy there is a division between *^ *^"^y- 
the fundamental, generating tissue, the cellular, and the secondary 
tissues which result from the combination of certain substances 
with this original web ; and in the same way must physiological 
properties be divided info two groups, — the one comprising the 
general properties which belong to all the tissues, and which consti- 
tute the proper life of the cellular tissue ; and the other, the special 
properties which characterize its most marked modifications, — that 
is, the muscular and nervous tissues. This division, indicated by 
anatomy, strikingly agrees with the great physiological distinction 
between the organic or vegetative and the animal life ; as the first 
order of properties must afjford the basis of that general life, com- 
mon to all organized beings, to wliich vegetable existence is reduced ; 
while the second relates exclusively to the special life of animated 
beings. Such a correspondence at once makes the principle more 
unquestionable, and facilitates the application of the rule. 

If we look at what has been done towards the construction 
of this fundamental theory, we shall find that it is fairly accom- 
plished with regard to the secondary, or animal tissues, — all the 
general phenomena of animal life being unanimously connected 
with irritability and sensibility, — these being considered as attributes 
each of a definite tissue : and thus, the most marked case is the best 
understood. But the other division, — the properties which are wholly 
general, belonging to the universal life, are far more important, as 
underlying the others ; and an extreme confusion and divergence 
exist with regard to them. No clear and satisfactory conception 
of the second class can be formed while the first is left in obscurity; 
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and thus, the science remains in a purely provisional state, — its 
development having taken place in an order inverse to that which 
its nature requirea 

The functions which belong to the vegetative life are two, — the 
Two functions antagonism of which corresponds to the definition of 
^ the or- life itself: first, the interior oisorp^um of nutritive 
game life. materials from the surrounding medium; whence 
results, after their assimilation, final nutrition ; and secondly, the 
exhalation of molecules, which then become foreign bodies, to be 
parted with, or disassimilated, as nutrition pi*oceeds. It appears 
to be an error to make digestion and circulation characteristics of 
animality ; as we certainly find them here in the fundamental sense 
of both. Digestion is properly a preparation of aliment for assimila- 
tion ; and this takes place in a simple and almost unvaried manner 
in vegetable organisms: and circulation, though nothing like what 
it is in animals, where there is a central organ to effect it, is not 
less essential in vegetative life, — ^the lowest organism showing the 
continual motion of a fiuid holding in suspension or dissolved, 
matters absorbed or thrown out ; and this perpetual oscillatioD, 
which does not require a system of vessels to itself, but may take 
place through the cellular tissue, is equally indispensable to animal 
and vegetable existence. These, then, are the two great vegetative 
processes, performed by properties which are provisionally supposed 
(after the analysis of M. de Blainville, which is open to some objec- 
tions) to be three, — hygrometricity, capillarity, and retractility. 
This analysis sliows clearly that the actions which constitute vege- 
table life are simple physico-chemical phenomena ; physical as to 
the motion of the molecules inwards and outwards ; and chemical 
in what relates to the successive modifications of these different 
substances. Under the first aspect, they depend on the properties, 
hygrometrical, capillary, and retractile, of the cellular tissue : under 
the second, and much more obscure at present, they relate to the 
molecular action which its composition admits. This is the spirit 
in which the analysis of organic phenomena should be instituted ; 
whereas that of animal phenomena should be regarded from a 
wholly different point of view, as we shall see hereafter. 

The study of this vegetative life is not even yet rationally organ- 
ized. We have seen that, in the anatomical view, the vegetable 
kingdom is regarded as the last term of an unique series, — the 
various degrees of which differ, for the most part, more widely from 
each otiier than any one of them from this extreme term. The 
same conception should direct ])hysiological speculations on the 
organic life, analysed uniformly for all living beings : but this has 
not hitherto been even attempted. Till it is accomplished, no 
est^ential })()int of pliysiological doctrine can be esUiblished, however 
able may be the investigations carried on, and however valuable the 
materials supplied. It may be alleged that the phenomena relating 
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to general life may be studied in the broadest simplicity in vegetable 
organisms : but it is no more possible in physiology than in anatomy 
to interpret the extreme cases in the scale by each other without 
having passed through tbe intermediate degrees : and the dynamical 
case is the more difficult of the two : so that the isolated study of 
the organic life in vegetables cannot illustrate that of the higher 
order of animals. And one natural consequence of this irratioiwj 
isolation of the vegetable case is that chemista and physicists have 
engrossed researches which properly belong to biologists alone. 
The comparative method, which we have seen to be the character- 
istic resource of biological philosophy, has not as yet been duly in- 
troduced into the general study of organic life, though it is at once 
more indispensable, and more completely applicable, than in the 
case of animal life. If it were consistent with the character of this 
Work, we could point out gaps at almost every step, and about the 
simplest phenomena, which must shock any inquiring mind : — the 
darkness, doubts, and differences about digestion ; and again about 
gaseous digestion, or respiration ; — in regard to which the most 
contradictory opinions are held: — divergences about the simplest 
preliminary phenomena of vegetative life, which show how much 
has to be done before we can undertake any direct investigation into 
the phenomena of assimilation and the converse process. 

We shall find ourselves even further from satisfaction if we turn 
from the consideration of \hQ functions ol organic life Results of 
to those more compound phenomena which are usually organic action. 
confounded with them, but which M. de Blainville has taught us to 
distinguish as results from the action of, not one organ or set of 
organs, as in the case of function, but of the simultaneous action of 
all the principal organs. Of these results, the most o. ^ /• 
immediate and necessary is the continuous state of c<ympo8xtion 
composition and decomposition which characterizes anddecom- 
the vegetative life. Ignorant as we are of assimilation 
and secretion, the very questions cannot have been as yet suitably 
laid down. No one has thought, for instance, of instituting an 
exact chemical comparison between the total composition of each 
organism and the corresponding system of alimentation : nor, con- 
versely, between the exhaled products and the whole of the agents 
which had supplied or modified them ; so that we can give no pre- 
cise scientific account of the general phenomenon of the composition 
and decomposition of every organism as a necessary consequence of 
the concurrence of the different functions. We have at present 
only incomplete and disjointed materials, which have never been 
referred to any general fact. 

It is acknowledged now that all organisms have, more or less, 
the character which used to be ascribed to only the j^ 

highest, of sustaining a determinate temperature, 
notwithstanding variations of heat in their environment ; and this 
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is a second result of the whole of the vegetative fanctions, which 
almost always coexists with the first. But this important study is 
not only in a backward state, but ill-conceived. Besides the error 
before noticed, of confounding vital heat with the temperature of 
the medium, the fundamental character of the phenomenon appears 
to me to have been misconceived. Its modification by the animal 
functions can never be understood till it has been studied in its 
primitive universal manifestation in all living bodies, each of which 
represents a chemical centre, able to maintain its temperature 
against external influences, within certain limits, as a necessary 
consequence of the phenomena of comix)8ition and decomposition. 
This is doubtless the point of view from which the positive study of 
vital heat must be regarded; and to consider it under the modifica- 
tions of animal life, is to place the accessory before the principal, 
and to propose views which are merely provisional, if not erroneous. 
In the most recent works upon this leading subject, the organic 
foundations are, it is true, more carefully considered : but the 
investigation cannot be said to be duly instituted as long as the 
vegetable organism is not regularly introduced into it. 

These remarks are even more applicable to the electrical study of 
Electrical living bodies. Here we find again, and with aggra- 
state, vation, the confusion between organic action and 

external influence, as well as the aberrations remarked on in physics 
about ethers and electric fluids. Here, too, we meet with the error 
observed upon in the last case, about the physiological origin of 
the phenomenon. And here, again, we are bound to conclude 
that a permanent electrization is ascribable to acts of composition 
and decomposition, notwithstanding the electrical variations of the 
medium. And again we find that the animal functions can only 
modify, by accelerating or augmenting, more or less, the funda- 
mental phenomenon. But the electrical analysis of the organism 
is yet further than the thermological from being conceived of and 
pursued in a rational view. 

Next follow the general phenomena which result in a less direct 
and necessary manner from the whole of the vegetative functions : — 
the production and development of living bodies. 

Notwithstanding the original investigations of Harvey and of 

Production Hallcr, witli regard to tlie superior animals, this 

and dcvtfop- investigation may be considered, owing to its com- 

mrnt of living plexity, to be more in the rear of a positive institution 

than any of the preceding. The tendency to search 

for causes and modes of ])roduction of phenomena, instead of for 

tiieir laws, has acted with fatal efFect here ; and, amidst every kind 

of deficiency, the main cause of the obscurity of the case is, 

undoubtedly, that students have occupied themselves in looking for 

what cannot be found. However, the labours of anatomists and 

zoologists have evidently prepared the way for a more rational 
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study. It is even worthy of remark that some students who were 
most bent on the search into causes have been led on by the spread 
of the positive spirit, to spend their efforts on inquiries into ovology 
and embryology, which are assuming a more scientific character 
every day. Still, the preliminary requisite for the formation of 
doctrine, — a fundamental analysis, — remains unfulfilled; and the 
ascertainment of the laws of production and development is not, 
therefore, to be attempted at present. In the lowest departments 
of the scale, the multiplication of organisms takes place by a simple 
prolongation of any part of the parent mass, which is almost homo- 
geneous ; and in this extreme case, we understand the phenomenon 
to be analogous to every other kind of reproduction of the primitive 
cellular tissue. In the higher degrees of the scale, we are in the 
dark from the moment we depart from immediate observation ; and 
when the simplest previsions are so radically uncertain and even 
erroneous as in this case, the science may bQ pronounced to be in a 
state of infancy, notwithstanding the imposing appearance of the 
mass of works accumulated for its illustration. 

The comparative method has been ap])lied in a yet more incom- 

f)lete way to the phenomena of organic development. The question 
las never yet been laid down under a form common to all organisms, 
including the vegetable. The grave error is still committed of 
studying the development in the animal cases alone ; so that the 
most eminently animal of the systems, the nervous, is represented 
as the first to appear in the embryo of the higher orders, — a 
supposition adverse to the institution of any really general concep- 
tion of the theory of development, and in direct opposition to one 
of the most constant laws of biological philosophy, — the perpetual 
accordance between the chief phases of the individual evolution and 
the most marked successive degrees of the organic hierarchy ; for 
in this last view the nervous tissue is seen to be the latest and most 
special transformation of the primitive tissue. The preliminary 
analysis of organic development is, then, still far from being 
conceived of in a rational spirit, governed by the high ])hilosophical 
intention of reconciling, as much *as possible, the various essential 
aspects of the science of living bodies. 

To be complete, this analysis should evidently be followed by the 
inverse, and yet correlative study of the decline of Decline of the 
the organism, from its maturity to its death. The organism, 
general theory of death is certiiinly in a very backward sbite, since 
the ablest physiological researches on this subject have usually 
related to violent or accidental death ; considered, too, in the highest 
organisms exclusively, and affecting functions and systems of organs 
of an essentially animal nature. As for the deterioration of the 
organic life, we have yet attained to only one initiatory philosophical 
glimpse, which exhibits it as a necessary consequence of life itself, 
by the growing predominance of the movement of exhalation over 
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that of absorption, whence results gradually an exaggerated consol- 
idation of the organism which was originally almost fluid, a process 
which, in the absence of more rapid influences, tends to produce 
a state of desiccation incompatible with all vital phenomena. 
Valuable, however, as is such a glimpse, it serves only to charac- 
terize the true nature of the question, by indicating the general 
direction of the researches which it requires. The important 
considerations relative to animal life could not be rationally intro- 
duced into such a subject till this preliminar}' doctrine shall have 
l>een estiiblished ; as in regard to all the other points of view before 
examined. 

Summary as this review has been, we have seen enough to be 
authorized to conclude that the backward state of physiological 
science is owing mainly to the vicious training of physiologists, 
and the irrational institution of their habitual labours. The 
circulation of the blood, the first general fact which gave birth to 
positive physiology ; and the laws of the fall of bodies, the first 
acquisition of sound physics, are discoveries almost absolutely 
contemporaneous ; and yet, what an immense inequality there is 
now in the progress of two sciences setting out from so similar a 
disclosure I Such a difference cannot be attributed wholly to the 
greater complexity of physiological phenomena, and must have 
depended nmch also on the scientific spirit which directed their 
general study, to the level of which the greater number of those 
who cultivate it have been unable to rise. The phenomena of the 
vegetative life obviously require, both for their analysis and their 
explanation, an intimate combination of the leading notions of 
inorganic philosophy with physiological considerations, obtained 
through a thorough familiarity with the preliminary laws relating 
to the structure and classification of living bodies. Now, each of 
these inseparable conditions is, in our day, the separate property of 
a particular order of positive investigators. Hence we have, on the 
one hand, the supposed organic chemistry, a bastard study, which 
is only a rough first sketch of vegetable physiology, undertaken by 
inquirers who know nothing of the true subject of their labours: 
and, on the other hand, vague, incoherent, and partly metaphysical 
doctrines, of which i)hysiology has been chiefly constituted by minds 
almost eutirely destitute of the most indispensable preliminary ideas. 
The barren anarchy which has resulted from so vicious an organi- 
zation of scientific labour would be enough of itself to testify to the 
direct utility of the general, and yet positive point of view which 
characterizes the foregoing survey. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ANIMAL LIFE. 

It was only by a late and long-prepared effort that the human mind 
could attain that state of abstraction and physiological generality 
necessary for the comprehension of all vital beings, — from Man to 
the vegetable, — as one series. It is only in our own day that a point 
of view so new and so difficult has been established ; and as yet, 
among only the most advanced minds, even as regards the simplest 
general aspects of biology, — in the statical study of the organism. 
It is not at all surprising that physiological comparison should 
have been first applied to the animal functions, because they first 
suggest its importance and possibility, however clearly it may after- 
wards appear that the organic life at once requires and admits a 
larger and more indispensable application of the comparative method. 
Looking more closely, however, into this evident existing superiority 
of animal over organic physiology, we must bear in mind the dis- 
tinction between the two elementary aspects of every positive study, 
— the analysis of phenomena and their explanation. It is only with 
regard to the first that the animal life has been in reality better ex- 
plored than the organic. It is not possible that the explanation of 
the most special and complex phenomena should be more advanced 
than that of the most simple and general, which serve as a basis to 
the others. Such a state of the science would be in opposition to all 
the established laws of the human mind. 

However imperfect the theory of organic phenomena still is, it is 
unquestionably conceived in a more scientific spirit than we find in 
any ex])lanation8 of animal physiology. We have seen that the 
vegetiitive phenomena approach most nearly to the inorganic ; and 
that the school of Boerhaave sinned only in exaggeration, pro- 
ceeding from insufficient knowledge ; and it must « 
l)e by tliis time evident that this is the link between f^^uin- 
the inorganic and the biological philosophy, by which organic to the 
we are enabled to regard the whole of natural philos- ^''^^"*'^- 
ophy as forming a homogeneous and continuous body of doctrine. 
By a natural consequence, a wholly different view must be taken of 
the rational theories of animal life : that is, of the phenomena of 
irritability and sensibility, which offer no basis of analogy with in- 
organic phenomena. With regard to sensibility, no one will ques- 
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tion tliis : and as to irritability ,-^hough contraction may be seen 
as a movement occasioned by heat, and yet more, by. electricity, 
these phenomena must be carefully separated from the contractile 
effect of the irritable fibre which is a product of the nervous action; 
and esi)ecially when it is voluntary. Irritability is as radically 
foreign to the inorganic world as sensibility ; with which, too, it is 
Primitive inseparably connected. This double property is, then, 
nervimipro- strictly primitive in the secondary tissues, and there- 
pertui. i^^Q jj(j more a subject of explanation 'than weight, 

heat, or any other fundamental physical property. Whenever we 
have a true theory of animal life, it will be by comparing all the 
general phenomena which are connected with tliis double proj)erty, 
according to their preparatory analysis, in order to discover their 
laws ; that is, as in all other cases, their constant relations, both of 
succession and similitude. This will be done in order to the Ui>ual 
end of obtaining a rational prevision ; the subject here being the 
mode of action of a given animal organism, placed in determinate 
circumstances ; or, reciprocally, the animal arrangement that may 
be induced by any given act of animality. All attempts to explore 
the nature of sensibility and irritability are mere hindrances in the 
way of this final aim, by drawing off our attention from the laws of 
animality in a vain search after what can never be found. 

The true relation of the animal to the organic life must throughout 

Bdation of the "^ Carefully kept in mind. This relation is double. 

animal to the The Organic life first serves as the basis of the animal ; 

organic life, j^j^j ^\^q^ ^^ j^g general end and object We have 

dwelt enough on the first, if even any one would think of con- 
testing that, in order to move and feel, the animal must first live; 
and that the fundamentiil vegetative life could not cease without 
extinguishing the other. As for the second relation, it is evident 
that the i)henomena of irritability and sensibility are directed by 
the general needs of the organic life, which they serve by procuring 
better materials, and by guarding against unfavourable influences. 
Even the intellectual and moral functions have usually no other 
primitive oftice. Without such a destination, these proj)erties would 
either destroy the organism or themselves perish. It is only in the 
human species, and even there only under a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, that any kind of inversion of this order can be conceived of. 
In that case, the vegetative life is essentially subordinated to the 
animal, tlie development of which it is alone destined to aid ; and 
this, it soonis to me, is tiie noblest scientific notion that we can 
form of humanity, distinct from animality : — a transformation which 
can be salcly considered as possible only by transferrin^'- to the 
whole species, or at least to society, the primitive end which, in 
the case of animals, is limited to the individual, or, at the utmost, 
to the fauiily, as we shall see hereafter. It is only among a small 
number of men, and it is very far indeed from being a just matter 
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of expectation from the whole species, that the intellect can acquire 
such a preponderance in the whole of the organism as to become the 
end and object of human existence. An exception so special, and 
80 easy to explain in the case of Man, cannot alter the universality 
of a consideration verified by the whole animal kingdom, wherein 
the animal life is seen to be always destined to perfect the organic. 
It is only by a scientific abstraction, necessary for purposes of pro- 
gress, that we can provisionally conceive of the first as isolated from 
the second, which is, strictly speaking, inseparable from it under the 
double aspect just exhibited. Thus, as the positive theory of ani- 
mality nmst continually rest on that of general vitality, it is indis- 
Bolubly combined with the whole of inorganic philos- to inorganic 
ophy, which furnishes the basis of organic physiology, philosophy. 
In a secondary sense, the same dependence exists. We admitted, 
while reviewing mathematical philosophy, that the laws of equili- 
brium and motion operate among all orders of phenomena, being 
absolutely universal. Among physiological phenomena we find 
them accordingly ; and, when contraction is produced by the irrita- 
bility of the muscular fibre, all the phenomena of animal mechanics 
which result, whether for rest or locomotion, are dependent on the 
general laws of mechanics. In an inverse way the same thing 
takes place with regard to the functions of sensibility, in which the 
inorganic philosophy must intervene in connection with the primitive 
impression on the sentient extremities, carefully distinguished from 
its transmission by the nervous filament, and its perception by the 
cerebral organ. This impression acts through an intermediate 
])hysical apparatus, optical, acoustic, or other, the study of which, 
according to appropriate physical laws, constitutes a chief element 
of the positive analysis of the phenomenon. Not only must we use 
the knowledge already established, but we want, for our analysis, 
further progress in it, and even the creatioiLof new doctrines, as 
the theory of flavours, and yet more of odours, m regard to the mode 
of propagation of which there are doubtless several general laws, of 
a purely inorganic character, remaining to be established. In in- 
vestigating these connections between biology and inorganic science, 
we find again what we saw before, that chemistry is spontaneously 
related to vegetablephysiology,and physics especially to animal physi- 
ology ; though neither could be altogether dispensed with in either 
department, where they are required more or less in combination. 

Our ideas of the double projHjrty of irritjibility and sensibility 
cannot be truly scientific till each is irreversibly Properties 
assigned to a corresjwnding tissue. Bichat conceived of tissue. 
of all tissues as necessarily sensitive and irritable, but in different 
degrees ; — an error which was natural or inevitable at a time when 
80 little was known of tissue in the way of anatomical analysis, but 
one which, if maintained now, would hand over the whole science 
to the physico-chemical school, and eSace all real distinction be- 
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tween the inorganic and organic departments of natural philosophy, 
national biology requires that the two properties should be inherent 
in determinate tissues, — themselves moaifications, profound and 
distinctly marked, of the primitive cellular tissue, — ^tliat our ana- 
tomical data may be in harmony with the physiological ; in other 
words, that the elementary ideas of tissue and of property should 
be in perfect correspondence. The scientific character of physiology 
in this direction is essentially defective among biologists in general. 

s n buit ^"^ ^^^ °^^ explorations continually made show U8 
I y. Y^^^ j^ ^^ ^j^^^ Bichat was misled. He considered 

it proveil that sensibility existed where there were no nerves : but 
further investigation proves that the symptoms of sensibility were 
erroneously attributed to an organ deprived of nerves, instead of 
being referred to the simultaneous injury of neighbouring nerves ; 
or that the nervous tissue existed, though it was difficult to find. 
If cases apparently contradictory still remain, it would be obviously 
absurd to reject on their account a conception required by the 
principles of rational physiology, and founded on unquestionable 
cases, by far more numerous and decisive than those which still 
seem to be exceptional. This consideration should be applied to 
different organisms, as well as to the different tissues of the human 
organism. The animals supposed to be without nerves, on which 
the metaphysical school has insisted so much, disappear as com- 
parative anatomy enables us to generalize more and more the idea 
of nervous tissue, and to detect it in the inferior organisma It is 
thus, for instance, that it has been recently found in several radiated 
animals. The time has come for its being established as a philoso- 
phical axiom that nerves are necessary for any degree of sensibility, 
the apparent exceptions being left as so many anomalies to be re- 
solved by the future i)rogress of anatomical analysis. 

The same process jniist be instituted with the common notions of 
irriiabUii "ritabilitv, which are still ruled by Bichafs theory. 
in a II y, jj^ supposed, for instance, that the contractions of 
the heart were determined, independently of all nervous action, by 
the immediate stimulus of the flow of the blood towards it; whereas, 
it is now established that a provision of nerves is as indispensable 
to the irritability of this muscle as of any other ; and generally, 
that the <]^reat distinction laid down by Bichat, between organic and 
aniniHl contractility, must be abandoned. All irritability is then 
necessarily animal ; that is, it requires a corresponding nervous 
provision, whatever may be the immediate centre from which the 
nervous action proceeds. Much illustration of this subject is needed 
for its scientific use, though not for the logical sanction of a principle 
already placed beyond dispute. We need this further enlighten- 
ment, not only in regard to the use of the modern distinction made 
by many physiologists between the sensory and the motory nerves, 
though such a question has considerable philosophical importance ; 
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but ™"cli more in regard to another consideration, more direct and 
more eminent, in regard to which we are in a state of most incon- 
venient uncertainty and obscurity: I mean the scientific distinction 
which must be maintained, sooner or later, between the voluntary 
and involuntary motions. The doctrine of Bichat had the advan- 
tage of representing this diflference, which we see, in fact, to have 
furnished him with his chief arguments; whereas, now that we 
insist on irritability being of one kind only, and dependent on a 
nervous provision, we find ourselves involved in a very delicate 
fundamental difficulty, the solution of which is however indispen- 
sable, to enable us to understand how all motions must not be 
indistinctly voluntary. For this solution we must obtain — what 
we certainly have not as yet — an exact co-ordination of anatomical 
differences with incontestable physiological difierences. There can 
be no question that such a phenomenon as the voluntary movements 
of the locomotive muscles while that of the cardiac muscle remains 
absolutely involuntary, must admit of analysis, however difficult it 
may be. Here then we find a chasm among the very principles 
of the science, by which the positive theory of irritability is much 
perplexed, certain as is its principle. In almost all cases the ablest 
anatomist is unable to decide otherwise than by the fact itself, if 
any definite motion is necessarily voluntary or involuntary ; which 
affords sufficient proof of the absence of any real law in the case. 
The solution will probably be obtained by an analysis of the inter- 
mediate motions, as we may call them, — those which, involuntary 
at first, end in becoming voluntary ; or the reverse. These cases, 
which are very common, api)ear to me eminently fit to prove that 
the distinction between voluntary and involuntary motions arises 
from no radical difference of muscular irriUibility, but only from the 
mode, and perhaps the degree of innervation, modified by long 
habit. If this be as generally true as it seems to be in some cases 
of acquired control, it must be supposed that the piost involuntary 
motions, which are those most indispensiible to life, would have 
been susceptible of voluntary suspension (not even excepting the 
motions of the heart) if their incessant rigorous necessity had not 
hindered the contraction of suitable habits in their case. While we 
conclude it to be probable that the diflference between the two kinds 
of motion proceeds indirectly from the action of the entire nervous 
system upon the muscular system, we cannot help {)erceiving how 
greatly science stands in need of a thorough new examination into 
this obscure fact. 

This brief survey shows us the general imperfection of the study 
of animal ity. We shall find that even in the dei)art- presmtttau 
ment of the primitive analysis of its general pheno- of aiuiiym of 
mena, in which it appears so superior to that of the ^^^"^^^ty. 
organic life, it is veiy far indeed from being yet fit for exploration 
by positive laws. 
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tractk^ns of the cardiac moscle. or of intestinal mnsdesL Tbe am- 
plest notions of animal mechanics being thus obscured and corrupted 
in their origin, it is no vonder that tbe pbjrsicdogists etill dt&pote 
aboat the mechanism of the circnlation, and most of the means of 
locomotioo. as leaping, firing, swimming, etc. In tbe war in which 
they proceed, they are remote from any mutnal anderstanding, and 
the most opposite opinions may be maintained with eqoal plansi- 
bility. It needs but a word to suggest to those who hare attended 
to what has gone before, that this extreme imperfection results from 
the inadequate and faulty edncation of physiologists, who are too 
often ignorant of the inorganic science which is here directly in- 
volved. The complexity of the animal apparatos, and the impoe- 
sibility of bringing the primitive moving powers under any mathe- 
matical theory, will for ever forbid the application of nnmerical 
methods : but the great laws of equilibrium and motion are 
applicable, through all varieties of apparatus, and are the same in 
animal mechanics, or celestial, or industrial, or any other mechaDics 
whatever. Some physiologist^^ finding their difficulty, have handed 
over their study to the geometers and pliysicists : and these, with 
tlieir habits of numerical precision, and their ignorance of anatomy, 
have brought out only absurd results. The remedy is, as we know, 
in the work being consigned to physiologists duly prejMired by a 
sufficient traininf]^ in inor<canic science. The studv of anim:d sounds, 
or phonation, for instance, cannot be carried on to any purpose 
without such knowledge as physicists have of the theory of sound ; 
and the general production of the voice, and the differences of utter- 
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ance among animals, require for tlieir explanation a knowledge at 
once of acoustics and anatomy ; and speech itself requires this pre- 
paration no less, while demanding other requisites with it. It is 
to be hoped that all experience, in each department of scientific 
inquiry, will convince students more and more of the folly and mis- 
chief of the anarchical parcelling out of natural philosophy ; but the 
physiologists are those who, above all, must see the need of a better 
organization of scientific labour, — so remarkable as is the subordina- 
tion of their particular science to all that have gone before. 

The analysis of the phenomena of sensibility is not more satis- 
factory than that of irritability: and even less so, if we leave out of 
the account the great knowledge that we have obtained, by anatom- 
ical study, of the corresponding organs ; a knowledge which, how- 
ever, must here be connected with physiology. The least imperfect 
part of this study relates to the simple exterior sensations. The 
phenomenon of sensation is composed of three ele- ExteHw 
ments, as we have seen : the impression of the external ttnaation, 
agent or the nervous extremities, by the aid of some physical appa- 
ratus ; the transmission by the nervous fibre ; and the reception by 
the cerebral organ. The first of these suggests, like the mechanical 
facts we have been considering, the immediate dependence of the 
phenomenon on the laws of the inorganic world ; as the relation of 
the theory of vision to optics : of the theory of hearing to acoustics, 
in all that concerns the mode of action proper to the apparatus of 
sight and hearing. And yet, more expressly than even in the case 
of mechanics, have these theories been delivered into the hands of 
the physicists, who, again, bring out results from their treatment of 
them which are manifestly absurd. The only difference between 
this case and the preceding is that the metaphysicians have kept a 
longer hold upon this part of animal physiology, — the theory of 
sensations having been abandoned to them till a very recent time. 
It was not, indeed, till Gall imparted his ever-memorable impulse 
to the investigation, that physiologists claimed this department at 
all. It is no wonder, therefore, that the positive theory of sensa- 
tions is less well conceived, and .more recent, than that of motion ; 
and naturally more imperfect, independently of its superior difficulty, 
and the backwardness of those branches of ])hysics to which it 
relates. The simplest modifications of the phenomenon of vision 
and of hearing cannot as yet be referred with certainty to deter- 
minate organic conditions; as, for instance, the adjustment of the 
eye to see distinctly at very various distances ; a faculty which the 
physiologists have allowed the physicists to attribute to various 
circumstances of structure, always illusory or inadequate, the 
physiologists the while playing the part of critics, instead of appro- 

f)riating a study which belongs exclusively to them. Even the 
imits of the function are usually very vaguely defined : that is, the 
kind of exterior notions furnished by each sense, abstracted from 
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all intellectual reflection, iis rarely circumscribed with any diatinct- 
ness. Thus it is no wonder if we are still ignorant of almost all 
positive laws of sight and hearing, and even of smell and taste. — 
The only point of doctrine, or rather of method, that we may con- 
sider to have attained any scientific stability, is the fundamental 
order in which the different kinds of sensations should be studied : 
and this notion has been supplied by comparative anatomy rather 
than by physiology. It consists in classifying the senses by their 
increasing speciality, — beginning with the universal sense of contact; 
or touch, and proceeding by d^rees to the four special senses, taste, 
smell, sight, and finally, hearing. This order is rationally deter- 
mined by the analysis of the animal series, as the senses must be 
considered more special and of a higher kind in proportion as they 
disappear from the lower degrees of the zoological scale. It is 
remarkable that this gradation coincides with the degree of impor- 
tance of the sensation in regard to sociality, if not to intelligence. 
Unhappily, it measures yet more evidently the increasing imper- 
lection of the theory. — We ought not to pass over the luminoos 
distinction introduced by Gall between the passive and the active 
state of each special sense. An analogous consideration to tJiis, 
but more fimdamental, would consist, it seems to me, in distinguish- 
ing the senses themselves as active and passive, according as their 
action is, from their nature, voluntary or involuntary. This dis- 
tinction seems very marked in the case of sight and hearing ; the 
one requiring our free participation, to a certain extent, while the 
other affects us without our will, or even our consciousness. The 
more vague, but more profound influence that music influences over 
us than we receive from painting, seems to be chiefly attributable 
lo such a diversity. An analogous difference, but less marked, 
exists between taste and smell. 

There is a second class of sensations, forming the natural tran- 
iniervyr sitiou from the study of the sensations to that of the 
te/i8(Uion. afiective and intellectual functions, which all physio- 
logists, since the time of Cabanis, and yet more, of Grail, have 
found it necessary to admit, to complete the study of the sensa- 
tions. They are the interior sensations which relate to the satis- 
faction of the natural wants ; and, in a pathological state, the jmins 
produced by bodily alteration. These are still more indispensable 
than the first to the perfection of the organic life ; and, though they 
procure no direct notions of the external world, they radically 
modify, by their intense and continuous action, the general course 
of intellectual operations, wliich are, in most animal species, en- 
tirely subordinated to them. This great department of the theory 
of sensations is even more obscure and unadvanced than the fore- 
going. The only positive notion which is fairly established in 
regard to it is that the nervous system is indisj^ensable to both 
kinds of sensibility. 
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Once again we see how the extreme imperfection of doctrine hero 
is owing to the imperfection of method ; and that again, as before, 
to the inadequate preparation of the inquirers to whom the study 
l)elong8. It is a great thing, however, to have withdrawn the 
subject from the control of the metaphysicians ; audi some labours 
of contemporary physiologists authorize us to ho|>e that the true 
spirit of the inquiry is at length entered into ; and that the study 
of the sensations will be directed, as it ought to be, to develop the 
radical accordance between anatomical and physiological analysia 

Having i-eviewed the two orders of animal functions, we must 
consider the complementary part of the theory of Mode of 
animality ; — the ideas about the mode of action action of 
which are common to the phenomena of irritability ^nimaitty, 
and sensibility. It is true, these ideas belong also to intellectual 
and moral phenomena ; but we must review them here, to com- 
)>lete our delineation of the chief aspects of the study of animal 
life. 

The considerations about such mode of action naturally divide 
themselves into two classes: the one relating to the function of 
either motion or sensation, separately; and the other to the associa- 
tion of the two functions. The first may relate to either the mode 
or the degree of the animal phenomenon. Following this order, 
the first theory that presents itself is that of the . ^^^ 
intermittence of action, and consequently, that of 
habit, which results from it. Bichat was the first who pointed out 
the intermittent chanicter of every animal faculty, in contrast with 
the continuousness of vegetative phenomena. The double move- 
ment of absorption and exiialation which constitutes life could not 
be suspended for a moment without determining the tendency to 
disorganization : whereas, every act of irritability or sensibiUty is 
necessarily intermittent, as no contraction or sensation can be con- 
ceived of as indefinitely prolonged ; so that continuity would imply 
as great a contradiction in animal life as interruption in the organic. 
All the progress made, during the present century, in physiological 
anatomy, has contributed to the perfecting of this theory of inter- 
mittence. Rationally understood, it applies immediately to a very 
extensive and important class of animal phenomena; that is, to 
those which belong to the different degrees of sleep. The state of 
sleep thus consists of the simultaneous suspension, 
for a certain time, of the principal actions of irrita- 
bility and sensibility. It is as complete as the organization of the 
superior animals admits when it suspends all motions and sensations 
but such as are indispensable to the organic life, — their activity 
being also remarkably diminished. The phenomenon admits of 
great variety of degrees, from simple somnolence to the torpor of 
hibernating animals. But this theory of ^leep, so well instituted 
by Bichat, is still merely initiated, and presents many fundamental 
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difficulties, when we consider the chief modifications of such a state, 
even the organic conditions of which are very imperfectly knowD, 
except the stagnation ef the venous blood in the brain, which 
appears to be generally an indispensable preliminary to all extended 
and durable lethargy. It is easy to conceive how the prolonged 
activity of the tnimal functions in a waking state may, by the law 
of intermitten^e, occasion a proportional suspension : but it is not 
80 easy to see why the suspension shottld be total when the activity 
has been only partial. Yet we see how profound is the sleep, 
intellectual and muscular, induced by fatigue of the muscles alone 
in men who, while awake, have given very little exercise to their 
sensibility, interior, or even exterior. We know still less of incom- 
plete sleep ; especially when only a part of the intellectual or affec- 
tive organs, or of the locomotive apparatus is torpid ; whence arif« 
dreams and various kinds of somnambulism. Yet such a state has 
certainly its own general laws, as well as the waking state. Some 
exi^erimeiits, not duly attendeil to, perhaps justify the idea that, in 
animals, in which the cerebral life is much less varied, the nature 
of dreams becomes, to a certain point, susceptible of being directed 
at the pleasure of the observer, by the aid of external impressions 
produced, during sleep, upon the senses whose action is involuntary; 
and esi)ecially smell. And in the case of Man, there is no thought- 
ful physician wlio, in certain diseases, does not take into the account 
the habitual cliaracter of the patient's dreams, in order to perfect 
the diagnosis of maladies in which the nervous system is especially 
ini])licated : and this supposes that the state is subject to determi- 
nate laws, though they may l>e unknown. But, however imperfect 
the theory of sleep may still be, in these essential resi>ect8, it is 
fairly constituted upon a positive basis of its own ; for, looked at 
as a whole, it is explained, according to the scientific acceptation 
of the term, by its radical identity with the phenomena of pirtial 
repose offered by all the elementary acts of the animal life. When 
the theory of interraittence is perfected, we sliall, I imagine, adopt 
Gall's view of connecting it with the symmetry which characterizes 
all the organs of animal life, by regarding the two parts of the 
Kymmetrical aj)pai*atU8 as alternately active and passive, so that 
their function is never simultaneous : and this, as much in reganl 
to the external senses as the intellectual organs. All this, however, 
deserves a fresh and thorough investigation. 

The theory ot Habit is a sort of necessiiry appendix to that of 
. intermittence ; and, like it, due to Bichat. A con- 

tinuous phenomenon would be, in fact, capable of 
persistence, in virtue of the law of inertia ; but intermittent phemv 
luena alone can give rise to habits, projx^ly so called : that iv*«, can 
tend to reproduce themselves s|>ontaneously through the influence 
of a preliminary repetition, sufficiently prolonged at suitable inter- 
vals. The importance of this animal proi)erty is now universally 
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acknowledged among able inquirers, who see in it one of the chief 
bases of the gradual perfectibility of animals, and especially of Man. 
Through^this it is that vital phenofnena may, in some sort, partici- 
pate in the admirable regularity of those of the inorganic world, by 
becoming, like them, periodical, notwithstanding thdVgiieater com- 
plexity. Thence also results the transformation, — optionM up to a 
certain point of inveteracy of habit, and inevitable beyond that 
point, — of voluntary acts into involuntary tendencies. But the 
study of habit is no further advanced than that of intermittence, in 
regard to its analysis : for we have paid more attention hitherto to 
the influence of habits once contracted than to their origin, with 
regard to which scarcely any scientific doctrine exists. What is 
known lies in the department of natural history, and not in that of 
biology. Perhaps it may be found, in the course of scientific study, 
that we have been too hasty in calling this an animal property, 
though the animal structure may be more susceptible of it. In 
fact, there is no doubt that inorganic apparatus admits of a more 
easy reproduction of the same acts after a suflficient regular and 
prolonged reiteration, as I had occasion to observe in regard to the 
phenomenon of sound : and this is essentially the character of animal 
habit. According to this view, which I commend to the attention 
of biologists, and which, if true, would constitute the most general 
point of view on this subject, the law of habit may be scientifically 
attached to the law of inertia, as geometers understand it in the 
positive theory of motion and equilibrium. 

In examining the phenomena common to irritability and sensi- 
bility under the aspect of their activity, physiologists have to 
examine the two extreme terms, — exaggerated action, and insuflS- 
cient action, in order to determine the intermediate normal degree : 
for the study of intermediate cases can never be successfully under- 
taken till the extreme cases which comprehend them have been 
first examined. 

The need of exercising the faculties is certainly the most general 
and important of all those that belong to the animal Need of 
life : we may even say that it comprehends them all, o^Hvity* 
if we exclude what relates merely to the organic life. The existence 
of an animal organ is enough to awaken the need immediately. 
We shall see, in the next volume, that this consideration is one of 
the chief bases that social physics derives from individual physiology. 
Unhappily this study is still very imperfect with regard to most of 
the animal functions, and to all the three degrees of their activity. 
To it we must refer the analysis of all the varied phenomena of 
pleasure and pain, physical and moral. The case of defect has been 
even less studied than that of excess ; and yet its scientific examina- 
tion is certainly not less important, on account of the theory of 
ennwi, the consideration of which is so prominent in social physics, 
— not only in connection with an advanced state of civilization, but 
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even in the roughest periods, in which, as we shall see hereafter, 
ennui is one of the chief moving springs of social evolution. As 
for the intermediate degree, which cliaracteriises health, welfare, 
and finally happiness, it cannot be well treated Ull the extremes are 
better undersliXKl. The only positive principle yet establislied in 
this part of physiology is that which prescribes that we should not 
contemplate this normal degree in an absolute manner, but in sub- 
ordination to the intrinsic energy of the corresponding faculties ; as 
popular gcKxl sense has already admitted, however difficult it may 
be practically to conform to the precept in social matters, from the 
unreflecting tendency of every man to erect himself into a necessary 
ty|)e of the whole species. 

We have now only to notice, further, the third order of considera- 
tions ; the study of the association of the animal functions. 

This great subject should be divided into two parts, relating to 
Ai9ociaiion of ^'^ Sympathies^ to which Bichat has sufficiently drawa 
the animal the attention of physiologists, and the synergies, as 
functwru. Barthez has called them, which are at present too 
much neglected. The difference between these two sorts of vital 
association corresponds to that between the normal and the patho- 
logical states : for there is synergy whenever two organs concur 
simultaneously in the regular accomplishment of any function; 
whereas sympathy supposes a certain perturbation, momentary or 
permanent, partial or general, which has to be stopped by the 
intervention of an organ not primarily affected. These two modes of 
physiological association are proper to the animal life, any appear- 
ance to the contrary being due to the influence of animal over 
organic action. The study is fairly established on a rational basis; 
the physiologists of our time seeming to be all agreed as to the 
nervous system being the necessary agent of all sympathy ; and 
this is enough for the foundation of a positive theory. Beyond this, 
we have only disjointed though numerous facts. The study of the 
synergies, though more simple and better circumscribed, does not 
present, as yet, a more satisfactory scientific character, either as to 
the mutual association of the different motions, or as to the differ- 
ent modes of sensibility ; or as to the more general and complex 
association l)etween the phenomena of sensibility and those of irri- 
tability. And yet this great subject leads directly to the most 
important theory that physiology can finally present^ — that of the 
fundamental unity of the animal organism, as a necessary result of 
a harmony between its various chief functions. Here alone it is 
that, taking each elementary faculty in its normal state, we can find 
the sound theory of the Ego, so absurdly perverted at present by 
the vain dreams of the metaphysicians : for the general sense of the 
I is certainly determined by the equilibrium of the faculties, the 
disturbance of which impairs that consciousness so profoundly in 
many diseases. 
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CHAPTER VL 

INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL, OB OEBEBRAL FUNCT10N& 

The remaining portion of biological philosophy is that which re- 
lates to the study of the affective and iTitellectual faculties, which 
leads us over from individual physiology to Social Physics, as vege- 
tative physiology does from the inorganic to the organic philosophy. 
While Descartes was rendering to the world the glorious service 
of instituting a complete system of positive philo- shortcoming 
sophy, the reformer, with all his bold energy, was of Descartes. 
unable to raise himself so far above his age as to give its complete 
logical extension to his own theory by comprehending in it the part 
of physiology that relates to intellectual and moral phenomena. 
After having instituted a vast mechanical hypothesis upon the 
fundamental theory of the most simple and universal phenomena, 
he extended in succession the same philosophical spirit to the 
different elementary notions relating to the inorganic world ; and 
finally subordinated to it the study of the chief physical functions 
of the animal organism. But, when he arrived at the functions of 
the affections and the intellect, he stopped abruptly, and expressly 
constituted from them a special study, as an appurtenance of the 
metaphysico-theological philosophy, to which he thus endeavoured 
to give a kind of new life, after having wrought far more success- 
fully in sapping its scientific foundations. We have an unquestion- 
able evidence of the state of his mind in his celebrated paradox 
about the intelligence and instincts of animals. He called brutes 
automata, rather than allow the application of the old philosophy 
to them. Being unable to pursue this method with Man, he 
delivered him over expressly to the domain of metaphysics and 
theology. It is diflScult to see how he could have done otherwise, 
in the then existing state of knowledge : and we owe to his strange 
hypothesis, which the physiologists went to work to confute, the 
clearing away of the partition which he set up between the study 
of animals and that of Man, and consequently, tne entire elimination 
among the higher order of investigiitors, of theological and meta- 
physical philosophy. What tlie first contradictory constitution of 
the modern philosophy was, we may see in the great Histarp tui 
work of Malebranche, who was the chief interpreter ^^^^^ *»"»«• 
of Descartes, and who shows how his philosophy continued to apply 
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to the most complex parts of the iotdlectnal ^rtem the nme 
methods which had been shown to be neoessarily futile with r^ard 
to the simplest subjects. It is necessarj to indicate this state ot 
things because it has remained essentiallj unaltered during the last 
two centuries, notwithstanding the vast progress of poeitiTe acienoe, 
which has all the while been gradually preparing for its ineritable 
traD«formation. The school of Boerhaave left Descartes*s divisjoa 
of subjects as they found it : and if they, the successors of De»artes 
in ]>hTBiology, al^ndoned this department of it to the met^hysical 
method, it can be no wonder that intellectual and moral phenomena 
remained, till this century, entirely excluded from the great scieo- 
tific movement originated and guided by the impulse of DescarteaL 
The growing action of the positive spirit has been, during the 
whole succeeding interval, merely critical, — attacking the inefficacr 
of metaphysical studies, — exhibiting the perpetual lecoociliatioQ of 
the naturalists on points of genuine doctrine in contrast to the in- 
cessant disputes of various metaphysicians, arguing stilU as from 
Plato downwards, about the very elements of their pretended 
science : this criticism itself relating only to results, and sUll offer- 
ing no objection to the supremacy of metaphjrsical philosophy, in 
the study of Man, in his intellectual and moral aspects. It was 
not till our own time that modem science, with the illustrious 
Gall for its organ, drove the old philosophy from this last portion 
of its domain, and passed on in the inevitable course from the 
critical to the organic state, striving in its turn to treat in its own 
way the general theory of the highest vital functions. However 
imi)erfect tlie first attempts, the thing is done. Subjected for half 
a century to the most decisive tests, this new doctrine has clearly 
manifested all the indications which can guarantee the indestruct- 
ible vitality of scientific conceptions. Neither enmity nor irrational 
advocacy has hindered the continuous spread, in all parts of the 
scientific world, of the new system of investigation of intellectual 
and moral man. All the signs of the progressive success of a 
liap])y philosophical revolution are present in this case. 

The positive theory of the afiective and intellectual functions is 

p^ therefore settled, irreversibly, to be this : — it consists 

the<n^y of in the experimental and rational study of the pheno- 

CcrtWrd mena of interior sensibility proper to the cerebral 

June ions. gjiijgiiouSj apart from all immediate external ap|)ar- 

atus. These phenomena are the most complex and the most si)ecijil 

of all belonging to j)hysiology ; and therefore they have naturally 

been the last to attain to a positive analysis ; to say nothing of their 

relation to social considerations, which must be an impediment in 

the Wijy of their study. This study could not j)recede the princi|)al 

itA proper scientific conceptions of the organic life, or the first 

place, notions of the animal life; so that Gall must follow 

Bichat : and our surprise would be that he followed him so soon, 
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if the maturity of his task did not explain it suflSciently. The 
grounds of my provisional separation of this part of physiology 
from the province of animal life generally are — the eminent differ- 
ences between this order of phenomena and those that have gone 
before, — their more direct and striking importance, — and, above 
all, the greater imperfection of our present study of them. This 
new body of doctrine, thus erected into a third section of physiology, 
will assume its true place within the boundaries of the se^nd when 
we obtain a distincter knowledge of organic, and a more philo- 
sophical conception of animal physiology. We must bear in mind 
what the proper arrangement should be, — this third department 
differing much less from the second tha,n the second differs from 
the first. 

We need not stop to draw out any parallel or contrast between 
phrenology and psychology. Gall has fully and vices of Psy- 
clearly exposed the powerlessness of metaphysical ckoiogicai 
methods for the study of intellectual and moral '^^^^^ 
])henomena : and in the present state of the human mind, all 
discussion on this subject is superfluoua The great philosophical 
cause is tried and judged ; and the metaphysicians have passed from 
a state of domination to one of protestation, — in the learned world 
at least, where their opposition would obtain no attention but for 
the inconvenience of their still impeding the progress of popular 
reason. The triumph of the positive method is so decided that it 
is needless to devote time and effort to any demonstration, except 
in the way of instruction : but, ih order to characterize, by a strik- 
ing contrast, the true general spirit of phrenological physiology, it 
may be useful here to analyse very briefly the radical vices of the 
pretended psychological method, considered merely in regard to 
what it has in common in the principal existing schools ; — in those 
called the French, the German, and (the least consistent and also 
the least absurd of the three) the Scotch school : — that is, as far 
as we can talk of schools in a philosophy which, by its nature, must 
engender as many incompatible opinions as it has adepts gifted with 
any degree of imagination. We may, moreover, refer confidently 
to these sects for the mutual ref()tation of their most essential 
points of difference. 

As for their fundamental principle of interior observation, it 
would certainly be superfluous to add anything to Method 
what I have already said about the absurdity of the interior ' 
supposition of a man seeing himself think. It was Obtervation. 
well remarked by M. Broussais, on this point, that such a method, 
if possible, would extremely restrict the study of the understanding, 
by necessarily limiting it to the case of adult and healthy Man, 
without any hope of illustrating this diflficult doctrine by any com- * 
parison of different ages, or consideration of pathological states, 
which yet are unanimously recognized as indis{)en8able auxiliaries n 
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in the simplest researches about Man. But, further, we jnust be 
also struck by the absohite interdict which is laid upon all intel- 

^ lectual and moral study of animals, from whom the psychologists 
can hardly be expecting any interior obso^aiion. It seems rather 
stmnge that the philosophers who have so attenuated this immense 
subject should be those who are for ever reproaching their adver- 
saries with a want of comprehensiveness and elevation. The case 
of attimalfl is th# rock on which all psychological theories have 
split, niiice the naturalists have compelled the metaphysiciaos to 
part with the singular expedient imagined by Descartes, and to< 
admit that animals, in the higher parts of the scale at least, mani- 
i'ost most of our affective, and even intellectual faculties, with mere 
dillurences of degree ; a fact which no one at this day ventures to 
deny, and which is enough of itself to demonstrate the absurdity of 
these idle conceptions. 

Recurring to the fir^t ideas of philosophical common sense, it is 
at once evident that no function can be studied but with relation 
to the organ that fulfils it, or to the phenomena of its fulfilment : 
and, in the second place, that the affective functions, and yet more 
the intellectual, exhibit in the latter respect this particular charac- 
teristic, — that they cannot be observed during their operation, but 
only in their results, — more or less immediate, and more or less 
durable. There are then only \wo ways of studying such an order 
of functions ; either deteimining, with all attainable precision, the 
various organic conditions on which they depend, — which it the 
chief object of phrenological phyWology ; or in directly observing 
the series of intellectual and moral acts, — which belongs rather to 
natural history, properly so called : thes^ two inseparable aspects of 
one subject being always so conceived as to throw light on each 
other. Thus regarded, this great study is seen to be indissolubly 
connected on the one hand with the whole of the foregoing parts of 
natural philosophy, and especially with the fundamental doctrines 
of biology ; and, on the other hand, with the whole of history,— of 
animals as well as of man and of humanity. But when, by the 
pretended psychological method, the consideration of both the agent 
and the act is discarded altogether, what material can remain but 
an unintelligible conflict of words, in which merely nominal entities 
are substituted for real phenomena? The most difficult study of all 
is thus set up in a state of isolation, without any one point of 6U|>- 
port in the most simple and perfect sciences, over which it is yet 
))roposed to give it a majestic sovereignty : and in this all psycholo- 
gists agree, liowever extreme may be their ditterences on other 
points. 

About the method of psychology or ideology, enough has been 

* said. As to the doctrine, the first glance shows a radiciil fault in 
it, common to all sects, — a false estimate of the general relations 

••between the affective and the intellectual faculties. However vari- 
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0118 may be the theories about the preponderance of the latter, all 
metaphysicians assert that preponderance by mak- Doctrine, 
ing these faculties their starting-point. The intel- Relation u- 
lect is almost exclusively the subject of their specu- ^AffJctlreand 
lations, and the affections have been almost entirely inteiuctucu 
neglected ; and, moreover, always subordinated to the M«'*«»- 
understanding. Now, such a conception represents precisely the 
reverse of the reality, riot only for animals, but (^so for^Iaa; for 
daily experience shows that the affections, the propensities, the 
.passions, are the great springs of human life ; and that, so far from 
resulting from intelligence, their spontaneous and independent 
impulse is indispensable to the first awakening and continuous 
development of the various intellectual faculties, by assigning to 
them a permanent end, without which — tosaynotliing of the vague- 
ness of their general direction — they would remain dormant in the 
majority of men. It is even but too certain that the least noBlo 
and most animal propensities are habitually the most energetic, and 
therefore the most influential. The whole of human nature is thus 
very unfaithfully represented by these futile systems, which, if 
noticing the affective faculties at all, h^ve vaguely connected them 
with one single principle, sympathy, and, above all, self-conscious- 
ness, always supposed to be directed by the intellect Thus it is 
that, contrary to evidence, Man has been represented as essentially 
a reasoning being, continually carrying on, unconsciously, a multi- 
tude of imperceptible calculations, with scarcely any spontaneity of 
action, from infancy upwards. This false conception has doubtless 
been supported by a consideration worthy of all respect, — that it is 
by tlie intellect that Man is modified and improved ; but science 
requires, before all things, the reality of any views, independently 
of their desirableness ; and it is always this reality which is the 
basis of genuine utility. Without denying the secoi^ary infiuence 
of such a view, we can show that two purely philosophical causes, 
quite unconnected with any idea of application, and inherent in the 
nature of the method, have led the metaphysicians of all sectu to 
this hy{)othesis of the supremacy of the intellect. The first is the 
radical separation which it was thought necessary to make between 
brutes and man, and which would hav^ been effaced Brutes and 
at once by'the admission of the preponderance oj the '*^««- 
affective over the intellectual faculties ; and the second was the 
necessity that the metaphysicians found themselves under, of pre- 
serving the unity of what they called the /, that it might corre- 
spond with the unity of the soul, in obedience to the requisitions of 
the theological philosophy, of which metaphysics is, 
as we must ever bear in mind, the final transformation. *'^ ^^ * ' 

But the positive philosophers, t^ho approach thq question with the 
simple aim of ascertaining the true state of things, and reproducing 
it with all possible accuracy in their theories, have perceived that, 
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according to universal experience, human nature is so far from 
being single that it is eminently multiple; that is, usually iaduced 
in various directions by distinct and indei)eudent powers, among 
which equilibrium is estiiblished with extreme diflSculty when, m 
usually happens in civilized life, no one of them is, in itself, suffici- 
ently marked to acquire spontaneously any considerable preponder- 
ance over the rest. Thus, tlie famous theory of the / is essentially 
without 1^ scientific object, since it is destined to represent a purely 
fictiticfus stjite. There is, in this direction, as 1 have already pointed 
out, no other real subject of positive investigation than the study 
of the equilibrium of the various animal functions, — ^both of irrita- 
bility and of sensibility, — which marks the normal state, in which 
each of them, duly moderated, is regularly and permanently 
associated with the whole of the others, according to the laws of 
8ymi)athy, and yet more of synewgy. The very abstract and indirect 
nttion of the / proceeds from the continuous sense of such a 
harmony; that is, from the universal accordance of the entire 
organism. Psychologists have attempted in vain to make out of 
this idea, or rather sensej an attribute of humanity exclusively. It 
is evidently a necessary result of all animal life ; and therefore it 
must belong to all animals^ whether they are able to discourse upon 
it or not. No doubt a cat, or any other vertebrated animal, with- 
out knowing how to say " I," is not in the habit of taking itself for 
another. Moreover, it is probable that among the superior animals 
the sense of personality is still more marked than in Man, on account 
of their more isolated life ; though if we descended too far fti the 
zoological scale we should reach organisms in which the continuous 
degradation of the nervous system att;ei4iaates this comj^und seose, 
together with the various simple feelings on which it depends. 
It must not be overlooked that though the psychologists have 
Rttuim and agi'ced in neglectingtheintellectual and moral faculties 
jnstincL of brutcs, which have been happily left to the natu- 
mlists, they have occasioned great mischief by their obscure and 
indefinite distinction betteeen intelligence and instinct, thus setting 
up a division between human and animal nature which has had too 
much efl'ect even upon zoologists to this day. The only meaning 
tliat can be attributed to the word instinct^ is any spontaneous 
impulse in a determinate airection, independently of any foreign 
influence. In this' primitive sense, the term evidently applies to 
the ])roper and direct activity of any faculty whatever, intellectual 
as well as aflective ; and it therefore does not conflict with the term 
intelligence in any way, as we so often see when we speak of tlK>se 
wlio, without any education, manifest a marked taleut for music, 
painting, mathematics, etc. In tliis way there is instinct, or 
ralhei", there are instincts in Man, aft much or more than in brutes. 
If, on the other hand, we describe intelligence as the aptitude to 
luodify conduct in conformity to the cjrcumstauces of each case,— 
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whicli, in fact, is the main practical attribute of reason, in its 
proper gense, — it is more evident tha^ before that there is no other 
essential difference between humanity and animality than that of 
the degree of development admitted by a faculty which is, by its 
nature, common to all animal life, and without which it could not 
even be conceived to exist. Thus the famous scholastic definition 
of Man as a reasonable animal offers a real no-meaning, since no 
animal, especially in the higher parts of the zoological scale^ could 
live without being to a certain extent reasonable, in proportion 
to the complexity of its organism. Though the moral nature of 
animals has been but little and very imperfectly explored, we can 
yet perceive, without possibility of mistake, among those that live 
with us and that are familiar with us, — ^judging of them by the 
same means of observation that we should employ about men whose 
language and ways were previously unknown to us, — that they not 
only apply their intelligence to the satisfaction of their orgaiiic 
wants, much as men do, aiding themselves also with some sort of 
language ; but that they are, in like manner, susceptible of a kind 
of wants more disinterested, inasmuch as fiiey consist in a need to 
^ exercise their faculties for the mere pleasure of the exercise. It is 
the same thing that leads children or savages to invent new sports, 
and that renders them, at the same time, liable to ennui. That 
state, erroneously set up as a special privilege of human nature, is 
sometimes sufficiently marked, in the case of certain animals, to 
urge them to suicide, wheik captivity^ils become intolerable. An 
atten^ve examiq^tion of the facts therefore discredits the perversion 
of the word ^instinct when it is used to signify the fatality under 
which animals are impelled to the mechanical performance of a<:f8 
unifiirmly determinate, without any possible modification* from cor- 
responding circumstances, and Neither requiring nor aBowiug any 
education, properly so called. This gratuitous supposition is evi- 
dently a remnant of the automatic hypothesis of Desaartes. Leroy 
has demonstrated that among mammifers and birds ttiis ideal fixity 
in 'the construction of habitations, in the ^eikingof food by hunting, 
in the mode of migration, elc., exists only in the eyes of closet- 
naturalists or inattentive observers. 

After thus much notice of the mclical vice of all psychological 
systems, it would be departing from the^ object of this work to sliow 
how the Intellectual faculties themselves have been misconceived. 
It is enough to.iefer to the refutation by which Gall and Spurzheim 
have introduced ttieii* labours : and L would particularly point out 
the philosophical demonstration by whfch they have exhibited the 
conclusion that sensation, memory, imagination, and even judgment, 
— ^all the scholastic faculties, in short, — are not, in fact, fundamental 
and abstract faculties, but onlj different degrees or consecutive 
modes of the same phenomenon, proper to each of the true elementary 
phrenological functions, and neoessarily variable ia dififerent cases, 
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with a proportionate activity. One virtue of this admirable analysis 
is that it deprives the various metaphysical theories of their one 
remaining credit, — their mutual criticism, which is here effected, 
once for all, with more eflScacy than by any one of the mutually 
opposing schools. 

Again, it would be departing from the object of this portion of 
our work to judge of the doctrines of the schools by their results. 
What these have been we shall see in the next volume ; the deplor- 
able influence on the political and social condition of two generations 
of the doctrines of the French school, as presented by Helvetius,*and 
of the German psychology, with the ungovernable / for its subject ; 
and the impotence of the Scotch schooj, through the vagueness of 
what it called its doctrines, and their want of mutual connection. 
Dismissing all these for the present, we must examine the great 
attempt of Gall, in order to see what is wanting in phrenological 
philosophy to form it into the scientific constitution which is proper 
to it, and from which it is necessarily still more remote than 
organic, and even animal physiology. 

Two philosophical piinciples, now admitted to be indisputable, 
Boiii of Oaiv% serve as f he immovable basis of Gall's doctrine as a , 
doctrine. whole : viz., the iunateness of the fundamental disposi- 

tions, affective and intellectual, and the plumlityof the distinct and 
independent faculties, though real acts usually require their more 
or less complex concurrence. Within the limits of the human race, 
all cases of marked talentJ or cli*ract€r prove the first ; and the 
second is proved by the diversity of such marked c^es^ ^nd bjj most 
pathological states,— ggspecially by those in which the nervous system 
is directly affected. A comparative observation of the higher 
animals would dispel all doubt, if any existed in either case. Ifhese 
two principles, — aspects of a sin^e fundamental conception,-^are 
but the scientific expression of the results of experience, in all times 
and places, as to the intellectual and moral nature of Man, — an 
indis|^)en8al)le* symptom of truth, with regard to all parent ideas, 
which must always be connected with the spontaneous indications 
of popular reason, as we have seen «in preceding cases in natural 
philosophy. Thus, besides all guidance from analog}^ after thet, 
study ot the animal life, we derive confirmation from all the. methods 
of investigation that physiology admits ; from direct observation, 
experiment, pathological analysis, the comparative m^hod and 
popular good sense, — all of which converge towards the establisli- 
raent of this double principle. Such a collectiotfof proofs secures 
the stal)ility of this much Of phrenological doctrine^ whatever trans- 
formations other parts may have to undergo. In the anatomical 
view, this physiological conception corresponds witli the division of 
the brain into a certain number of partial organs, symmetrical like 
those of the animal life, and, though more contiguous and mutually 
resembling tharf in any otlier system, and therefore more adapted 
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both for sympathy and synergy, still distinct and mutually inde- 
pendent, as we were already aware was the case with the ganglions 
appropriate to the external senses. In brief, the brain is no longer 
an organ, but an apparatus of organs, more complex in pro[M)rtion 
to the degree of animality. The proper object of phrenological 
physiology thence consists in determining the cerebral organ appro- 
priate to each clearly marked, simple disposition, affective or intel- 
lectual ; or, reciprocally, which is more difficult, what function is 
fulfilled by any portion of the mass of the brain which exhibits 
the anatomical conditions of a distinct organ. The two processes 
are directed to develop the agreement between physiological and 
anatomical analysis which constitutes the true science of living 
beings. Unfortunately, our means are yet further from answering 
our aims than in the two preceding divisions of the science. 

The scientific principle involved in the phrenological view is that 
the functions, affective and intellectual, are more Divisions of 
elevated, more human, if you will, and at the same ^ *'***'*• 
time less energetic, in proportion to the ^xclusiveness with which 
^ they belong to the higher part of the zoological series, their positions 
being in portions of tlie brain more and more restricted in extent, 
and further removed from its immediate origin, — according to the 
anatomical decision that the skull is simply a prolongation of the 
vertebral column, which is the primitive centre of the entire nervous 
system. Thus, the least developed and anterior part of the brain 
is appropriated to the characteristic faculties of humanity ; and the 
most voluminous and hindmost part to tho8ejw:hich dSnstitute the 
basis of the whole of the animal kingdom. Hfere we have a new 
and eonfirmatory instance of the rule which we have had to follow 
in eflsry science ; that it is nedfessary to proceed from the most 
general to the more special attributes, in the order of their dimin- 
ishing generality. We shall meet with it again in the one science 
which remains for us to review ; and its constant presence, through 
the whole range, points it out as the first iaw of the dogmatic pro- 
cedure of the {)ositive spirit. 

A full contemplation of Gall's doctrine convinces us of its faith- 
ful representation of the intellectual and moral nature of Man and 
animate. All the psychological secta Imve misconceived or ignored 
the pre-eminence of the affective faculties, plainly manifest as it is 
in all the moral phenomena of brutes, and even of Man ; but we 
find this fact plated on a scientifia haf^ by the discovery that the 
affective organs occupy all the hindef and middle portion. of the 
cerebral apparatus, while the intellectual occupy only the front 
portion, which, in extreme cases, is not more than a fourth, or even 
a sixth part of Ihe whole. The difference between Gall and his 
predecessors was not in the 'separation of the two kinds of faculties, 
but that they assigned the brain to the intellectual faculties alone, 
regarding it as a single organ, and distributing the passions among 
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the organs pertaining to the vegetative life, — ^the heart, the liver, 
etc. Bichat supported this view by the argument of the sympathies 
of these organs, under the excitement of the respective passions ; 
but the variableness of the seat of sympathy, according to native 
susceptibility or to accident, is a sufficient answer to such a plea, 
and teaches us simply the importance of considering the influence 
exercised by the state of the brain upon the nerves which supply the 
apnaratus of the organic life. 

i^ext comes the subdivision established by Gall and Spurzheim 
. in each of these two orders. The aflfective faculties 
ivisum. ^^^ divided into the propensities, and the affections 
or sentiments : the first residing in the hindmost and lowest part 
of the brain ; and the other class in the middle portion. The in- 
tellectual faculties are divided into the various perceptive faculties, 
which together constitute the range of observation : and the small 
number of reflective faculties, the highest of all, constituting the 
power of combination, by comparison and co-ordination. The upper 
part of the frontal region, is the seat of these last, which are the 
chief characteristic attribute of human nature. There is a certain 
deficiency of precision in this description ; but, besides that we 
. may expect improving knowledge to clear it up, we shall find, on 
close examination, that the inconvenience lies more in the language 
than in the ideas. The only language we have is derived from a 
philosophical period when all moral and even intellectual ideas 
were shrouded in a mysterious metaphysical unity, which allows us 
now no adel(iiate choice of terms. 

Taking the ordinary terms in their literal sense, we should mis- 
conceive the fundamental distinction between the intellectual 
faculties add the others. When the former are very marked, they 
unquestionably produce real inclinations or propensities, which are 
distinguished from the inferior passions only by their smaller energy. 
Nor can we deny that their action occasions true emotions or 
sentiments, more rare, more [)ure, more sublime than any other, 
and, though less vivid than others, capable of moving to tears ; as 
is testified by so many instances of the rapture excited by the dis- 
covery of truth, in the most eminent thinkers that have done honour 
to their race — as Archimedes, Descartes, Kepler, Newton, etc. 
Would any thoujijhtfiil student take occasion, by such approxima- 
tions, to deny all real distinction between the intellectual and 
affective faculties? The wiser conclusion to be drawn from the 
case is that we must reform our philosophical language, to raise it, 
by rigorous precision, to the dignity of scientific language. We 
may say us much about the subdivision of the affective faculties 
into propensities and sentiments, the distinction being, though less 
marked, by no means less real. Aparlr from all useless discussion 
of nomenclature, we may say that the real difference has not been 
clearly seized. In a scientific view, it would suffice to say that the 
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first and fundamental class relates to the individnal alone, or, at 
most, to the family, regarded successively in its principal needs of 
})re8ervation, — such as reproduction, the rearing of young, the mode 
of alimentation, of habitation, etc. Whereas, the second more 
special class supposes the existence of some social relations, either 
among individuals of a different species, or especially between 
individuals of the same species, apart from sex, and determines the 
character which the tendencies of the animal must impress on 
eacli of these relations, whether transient or permanent If we 
keep this distinctive character of the two classes in view, it will 
matter little what terms we use to indicate them, when once they 
shall have acquired a suflScient fixedness, through rational use. 

These are the great philosophical results of Galls doctrine, 
regarded, as I have now presented it, apart from all vain attempts 
to localize in a special manner the cerebral or phrenological func- 
tions. I shall have to show how such an attempt was imposed 
upon Gall by the necessities of his glorious mission : but, notwith- 
standing this unfortunate necessity, the doctrine embodies already 
a real knowledge of human and brute nature veiy far sui)erior to 
all that had ever been offered before. 

Among the innumerable objections which have been aimed at 
this fine doctrine, — considered always as a whole, — objections. 
the only one which merits discussion here is the Necessity of 
supposed necessity of human actions. This objection *""**^» actwns, . 
is not only of high importance in itself, but it casts new light back 
upon the spirit of the theory ; and we must briefly examine it from 
tiie point of view of positive philosoj)hy. ; * 

When objectors confound the subjection of events to invariable 
laws with their necessary exemption from modification, they lose 
sight of the fact that phenomena become susceptible of modification 
in proportion to their complexity. The only irresistible action that 
we know of is that of weight, which takes place under 
the most general and simple of all natural laws. But 
the phenomena of life and acts of the mind are so highly complex 
as to admit of modification beyond all estimate ; and, in the inter- 
mediate regions, phenomena are under control precisely in the order 
of their complexity. Gall and Spurzheim have shown how human 
action depends on the combined operation of several faculties ; how 
exercise develops them ; how inactivity wastes them ; and how the 
intellectual frfbulties, adapted to modify the general conduct of the 
animal according to the variable exigencies of his situation, may 
overrule the practical influence of all his other faculties. It is only 
in mania, when disease interferes with the natural action of the 
faculties, that fetality, or what is popularly called irresponsibility, 
exists. It is therefore a great mistake to accuse cerebral physiology 
ot disowning the influence of education or legislation, because ili 
fixes the limits of their power. It denies the possibility, asserted 
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by the ideolpgrof t)ie French school, of coDTertiog by suitable 
arrangements/im men into so many Socrates, Homers, or Archi- 
medes ; and it denies the nngoremable energy of the /, asserted Igr 
the German school ; but it does not therefore aflTect Man s reasoi^ 
able liberty, or interfere with his iillproTement by the aid of a wise 
education. It is evident indeed that improvement by education 
sup]X)8es the existence of requisite predispositions: and that each 
of them is subject to determinate laws, without which they could 
not be systematically influenced ; so that it is, after all, cerebral 
physiology that is in possession of the philosophical problem of 
education. Furthermore, this physiology shows us that men are 
commonly of an average constitution ; that is, that, apart from a 
very few exceptional organizations, every one possesses in a moderate 
degree all the propensities, all the sentiments, and all the elementary 
ai)titudes, without any one faculty being remarkably preponderant 
The widest field is thus open for education, in modifying in almost 
any direction organisms so flexible, though the degree of their 
development may remain of that average amount which consists 
very well with social harmony ; as we shall have occasion to see 
hereafter. 

A much more serious objection to GalFs doctrine arises out of 
B;ipotheti<mL *^® venturcsome and largely erroneous localization 
distrifmtion ' of the faculties which he thought proper to propose. 
o/f(KuUt€t. jf yfQ IqqI^ q^ jjjg position, we shall see that he merely 

used the right, common to all natural philosophers, of instituting a 
scientific hypothesis, in accordance with the theory on that subject 
which we examined in connection with Physics. He fulfilled the 
conditions of this theory ; his subject being, not any imaginary 
fluids, ethers or the like, but tangible organs, whose hypothetical 
attributes admit of positive verifications. Moreover, none of those 
who have criticized his localization could have proposed any less 
imperfect, or, probably, so well indicated. The advice of prudent 
mediocrity, to abstain from hypothesis, is very easy to offer ; but 
if the advice was followed, nothing would ever be done in the way 
of scientific discovery. It is doubtless inconvenient to have to 
withdraw or remake, at a subsequent perioi the hypotheses to 
which a science owes its existence, and whidt by that time, have 
been adopted by inferior inquirers with a bliftoer and stronger faith 
than that of the original proposers : but there is no use in dwelling 
upon a liability which arises from the infirmity of our intelligence. 
The practical point for the future is that strong minds, prepared by 
a suitable scientific education, should plant themselves on the two 
great principles which have been laid down as the foundation of 
the science, and thence explore the principal needs of cerebml 
physiology, and the character of the means by which it may be 
carried forwards. Nor need there be any fear that the science 
will bo held back by such a method. Nothing prevents us, when 
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reasoning, as geometers do, upon indetermiQale feats, or positions 
supposed to be indeterminate, from arri\dn^ at real conclusions, 
involving actual utility, as I hope to show, from my own experience, 
in the next volume ; though it is evident that it will be a great 
advantage to the exactness and efficacy of our conclusions, when- 
ever the time arrives for the positive determination of the cerebral 
organs. Meantime it is clear that we owe to GalVs hypothetical 
localization our view of the necessity of such a course ; and that if 
he had confined himself to the high philosophical generalities with 
which he has furnished us, he would never have constituted a 
science^ nor formed a school ; and the truths which we see to be 
inestimable would have been strangled in their birth by a coalition 
of hostile influences. 

We see what is the philosophical character of cerebral physiology. 
We must next inquire what are the indispensable Needed im- 
improvements that it demands. pramnents. 

First, we want a fundamental rectification of all the organs and 
faculties, as a necessary basis for all further progress. Taking an 
anatomical view of this matter, we see that the distribution of 
organs has been directed by physiological analyses alone, — usually 
imperfect and superficial enough, — instead of being Anatomical 
subjected to anatomical determinations. This has ^*^'^*^- 
entitled all anatomists to treat such a distribution as Arbitrary and 
loose, because, being subject to no anatomical consideration about 
the difierence between an organ and a part of an organ, it admits of 
indefinite subdivisions, which each phrenologist seems to be able 
to multiply at will. Though the analysis of functions no doubt 
casts much light on that of organs, the original decomposition of 
tiie whole organism into systems of organs, and those again into 
single organs, is not the less independent of physiological analysis, 
to which, on the contrary, it must furnish a basis. This is estab- 
lished in regard to all other biological studies ; and there is no reason 
why cerebral inquiries should be an exception. We do not need 
to see the digestive, or the respiratory apparatus in action, before 
anatomy can distinguish them from each other : and why should it 
be otherwise with the cerebral apparatus ? The anatomical diffi- 
culties are no doubt much greater, on account of the resemblance 
and proximity of the organs in the cerebral case : but we must not 
give up this indispensable analysis for such a reason as that. If it 
were so, we must despair of conferring a special scientific character 
on phrenological doctrine at all ; and we must abide by those 
generalities alone which I have just laid down. When we propose 
to develop the harmony between the anatomical and the physio- 
logical analysis of any case, it is supposed that each has been 
separately established, ami not that the one can be copied from the 
other. Nothing therefore can absolve the phrenologists from the 
obligation to pursue the analysis of the cerebral system by a 
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Beries of vigorous analomical labours, discarding for the time aft/ 
ideas of fnnctioD, or, at most, employing them only as auxiliary to 
anatomical exploration. Such a consideration will be most 0ar-* 
nestly supported by those phrenologists who perceive that, in. 
determining the relative prepondenu& of each cerebral organ in' 
. different subjects, it is not only theonlk and weight of the organ 
that has k) be taken into the account, but also its degree of activity, 
anatomically estimated by, for instance, the energy of i(^ partial 
circulation. 

Next, following a distinct but parallel order of ideas, there must 
PhytioioQxcai ^ ^ purely physiological analysis of the various 
anaiptis of elementary faculties ; and in thi^ analysis, which has to 
faculties. i^ harmonized with the other, every anatomical idea 
must be, in its turn discarded. The position of phrenology is 
scarcely more satisfactory in this view than any other, for the dis- 
tinction between the different faculties, intellectual and even affective, 
and their enumeration are conceived of in a very superficial way 
though incomparably more in the positive spirit than any meta- 
physical analyses. If metaphysicians have confounded all their 
psychological notions in an absurd unity, it is probable that the 
phrenologists have gone to the other extreme in multiplying ele- 
mentary functions. Gall set up twenty-seven ; which was, no 
doubt, an Aaggeration to begin with. Spurzheim raised the 
number to thirty-five ; and it is liable to daily increase for want of 
a rational principle of circumscription for the regulation of the easy 
enthusiasm of popular explorers. Unless a sound philosophy inter- 
poses, to establish some order, we may have as many faculties and 
organs as the psychologists of old made entities. However gi-eat 
may be the diversity of animal natures, or even of human types, it 
is yet to be conceived (as real acts usually suppose the concurrence 
of several fundamental faculties) that even a greater multiplicity 
might be represented by a very small number of elementary func- 
tions of the two orders. If, for instance, the whole number were 
reduced to twelve or fifteen well-marked faculties, their combinations, 
binary, ternary, quaternary, etc., would doubtless correspond to 
many more types than can exist, even if we restricted ourselves to 
distinguishing, in relation to the normal degree pf activity of each 
function, two other degrees, — one hi^^lier and the other lower. But 
the exorbitant nmltiplication of faculties is not in itself so shocking 
as the levity of most of the pretended analyses which have regulated 
their distribution. In the intellectual order, especially, the apti- 
tudes have been usually ill-described, apart from the organs : ns 
when a mathematical aptitude is assigned on grounds which would 
justify our assigning a chemical aptitude, or an anatomical aptitude, 
if the whole bony casket had not been previously parcelled off into 
irremovable compartments. If a man could do sums according to 
rules quickly and easily, he had the mathematical aptitude, accord- 
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iug to those wtio do not suspect that rafttbemalioal speculations 
require any 8U[)eriority of intellect. Though the analysis of the 
affective faculties, which are so much better marked, is less imper- 
fect, there are several instances of needless multiplication in that 
department. 

To rectify or improve this analysis of the cerebral faculties, it 
would be useful to add to the observation of Man and Examination 
«ociety a physiological estimate of the most marked of historical 
individual cases, — especially in past times. The ^^^'' 
intellectual order, which most needs revision, is that which best 
admit of this procedure. If, for instance, it had been applied to 
the cases of the chief geometers, the absurd mistake that I have 
just pointed put could not have been committed ; for it would have 
been seen what compass and variety of faculties are required to 
constitute mathematical genius, and how various are the forms in 
which that genius manifests itself. One great geometer has shone 
by the sagacity of his inventions ; another by the strength and 
extent of his combinations ; a third by the happy choice of his 
notations, and the perfection of his algebraic style, etc. We might 
discover, or at least verify, all the real fundamental intellectual 
faculties by the scientific class alone. In an inferior degree it would 
be the same with an analogous study of the most eminent artists. 
This consideration, in its utmost extent, is connect with the 
utility of the philosophical study of the sciences, under the histori- 
cal as well as the dogmatical point of view, for the discovery of the 
logical laws concerned : the difference being that in this last case, 
we have first to determine the elementary faculties, and not the 
laws of their action : but the grounds must be essentially ana- 
logous. 

Phrenological analysis has, then, to be reconstituted ; first in the 
anatomical, and then in the physiological order ; and finally, the 
two must be harmonized ; and not till then can phrenological 
physiology be established u{K)n its true scientific basis. Such a 
l>rocedure is fairly begun, as we have seen, with regard to the two 
preceding divisions of our science ; but it is not yet even conceived 
of in relation to cerebral physiology, from its greater complexity 
and more recent positivity. 

The phrenologists must make a much more extensive use than 
hitherto of the means furnished by biological philos- Pathological 
ophy for the advancement of all studies relating to andCompara- 
living bodies : that is, of pathological, and yet more ^»^-^«'»«'y««-^ 
of comparative analysis. The luminous maxim of M. Broussais, 
which lies at the foundation of medical philosophy, — that the 
phenomena of the pathological state are a simple prolongation of 
tlie phenomena of the normal state, beyond the ordinary limits of 
variation, — has never been duly applied to intellectual and moral 
phenomena: yet it is impossible to understand anything of the 
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different kinds (^ madness, if they are not examined on this prin- 
dipla Here, as in a former division of the science, we see that the 
study of malady is the way to understand the healthy state. No- 
thing can aid us so well in the discovery of the fundamental faculties 
as a judicious study of the state of madness, when each &culty 
maniiests itself in a degree of exaltation which separates it dis- 
tinctly from others. There has been plentiful study of monomania ; 
but it has been of little use, for want of a due connection and com- 
j)ari8on with the normal state. The works that have appeared on 
the subject have been more literary than scientific ; those who have 
had the best opportunity for observation have been more engaged in 
governing their patients than in analysing their cases ; and the 
successors of Pinel have added nothing essential to the ameliorations 
introduced by him, half a centuiy ago, in regard to the theory and 
treatment of mental alienation. As for the study of animals, its 
use has been vitiated by the old notions of the difference between 
instinct and intelligence. Humanity and animality ought i-ecipro- 
cally to cast light upon each other. If the whole set of faculties 
constitutes the complement of animal life, it must surely be that 
all that are fundamental must be common to all the superior 
animals, in some degree or other : and differences of intensity are 
enough to account for the existing diversities, — the association of 
the lacultieB being taken into the account on the one hand, and on 
the other the improvement of Man in society being set aside. If 
there are any faculties which belong to Man exclusively, it can only 
be such as correspond to the highest intellectual aptitudes : and 
this much may appear doubtful if we compare, in an unprejudiced 
way, the actions of the highest mammifei*s with those of the least 
developed savagea It seems to me more rational to suppose that 
power of observation and even of combination exists in animals, 
though in an immeasurably inferior degree ; — ^the want of exercise, 
resultiog chiefly from their state of isolation, tending to benumb 
and even starve the organs. Much might be learned from a 
study of domestic animals, though they are far from being the 
most intelh'gent. Much might be learned by comparing their 
moral nature now with what it was at |>eriod8 nearer to their 
first domestication ; for it would be strange if the Changes that they 
have undergone in so many physical resj)ects had been unaccom- 
panied by variations in the functions which more easily than any 
othervS admit of modification. The extreme imperfection of phreno- 
logical science is manifest in the pride with which Man, from the 
height of his supremacy, judges of animals as a despot judges of his 
subjects ; that is, in the mass, without perceiving any inequality 
in tliem worth noticing. It is not the less certain that, surveying 
the whole animal hierarchy, the principal orders of this hierarchy 
sometimes difter more from each other, in intellectual and moral 
respects, than the highest of them vary from the human tyi>e. The 
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rational study of the mind and the ways of animals has still to be 
instituted, — ^nothing having yet been done but in the way of pre- 
paration. It promises an ample harvest of important discovery 
directly applicable to the advancement of the study of Man, if only • 
the naturalists will disrega^ the declamation of theologians and 
metaphysicians about their pretended degradation of human nature, 
while they are, on the contrary, rectifying the fundamental notion 
of it by establishing, rigorously and finally, the profound dififerences 
which positively separate us from the animals nearest to us in the 
scale. 

The two laws of action, — intermission and association, — require 
much more attention than they have yet received in , ^ ,. 

,. ..1 111*1 mi 1 e. £iaw8 of action. 

connection with cerebral physiology. The law of • 

intermittence is eminently applicable to the functions of the brain, 
— the symmetry of the organs being borne in mind. But this 
great subject requires a new examination, seeing that it is requisite 
for science to reconcile their evident intermittence 
with the perfect continuity that seems to be involved i^l^^tfnuity. 
in the connection which mutually unites all our 
intellectual operations, from earliest infancy to extreme decrepitude, 
and which cannot be interrupted by the deepest cerebral perturba- 
tions, provided they are transient. This question, for which meta- 
pliysical theories allowed no place, certainly offers serious diflS- 
culties : but its positive solution must throw great light upon the 
general course of intellectual acts. As for the association of the 
faculties, in sympathy or synergy, the physiologists 
begin to understand its high importance, though its ^^^ "^"* 
general laws have not yet been scientifically studied. Without this 
consideration, the number of propensities, sentiments, or aptitudes 
would seem to be susceptible of any degree of multiplication. For 
one instance, investigators of human nature have been wont to 
distinguish various kinds of courage, under the names tf civil, 
military, etc., though the original disposition to brave any kind of 
danger must always be uniform, but more or less directed by the 
understanding. No doubt, the martyr who endures the most 
horrible tortures with imshaken fortitude rather than deny his con- 
victions, and the man of science who undertakes a perilous experi- 
ment after having Ciilculated the chances, might fly in the field of 
battle if compelled to fight for a cause in which they felt no inter- 
est ; but not the less is their kind of courage the same as that of 
the brave soldier. Apart from inequalities of degree, there is no 
other difference than the superior influence of the intellectual 
faculties. Without the diverse cerebral synergies, either between 
the two great orders of faculties, or between the different functions 
of each order, it would be impossible to analyse the greater pro- 
])ortion of mental actions ; and it is in the positive interpretation 
of each of them by such association that the application of phreno- 
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logical doctrine will chiefly consist, when euch doctrine shall hnve 
been scientifically erected. When the elementary analysis shall 
have been instituted, allowing us to pass on to the study of these 
conifwund phenomena, we may think of proceeding: to the more 
delicate inquiry whether, in each cerebral organ, a distinct part is 
not e8i)ecially appropriate to the establishment of these synergies 
and sympathies. Some pathological observations have given rise 
to this suspicion, — the grey substance of the brain appearing more 
inflamed in those perturbations which afiect the phenomena of the 
will, and the white in those which relate to intellectual operationa 
If our existing phrenology isolates the cerebral functions too 
UnUyofthe Hiuch, it IS yet more open to reproach for separating 
brain and tier- the brain from the whole of the nervous system. 
vout mtem, -Qici^^i taught us that the intellectual and affective 
phenomena, all-important as they are, constitute, in the whole 
system of the animal economy, only an intermediate agency between 
the action of the ext-ernal world upon the animal through sensorial 
impressions, and the final reaction of the animal by muscular con- 
tractions. Now, in the present state of phrenological physiology, 
no positive conception exists with regard to the relation of the 
series of cerebral acts to this last necessary reaction. We merely 
suspect that the spinal marrow is its immediate organ. Even if 
cerebral physiology carefully comprehended the whole of tlie 
nervous system, it would still, at present, separate it too much from 
the rest of the economy. While rightly discarding the ancient 
error about the seat of the passions being in the organs of the 
vegetative life, it has too much neglected the great influence to 
which the chief intellectual and moral functions are subject from 
other physiological phenomena ; as Cabanis pointed out so emphati- 
cally, while preparing the way for the philosophical revolution 
which we owe to Gall. 

We have now seen how irrational and narrow is the way in 
which intellectual and moral physiology is conceived of and studied : 
and that till this is rectified, the science, which really ap|)ears not 
to have advanced a single step since its institution, cannot make 
any true progress. We see how it requires, above even the other 

branches of physiology, the preparation of scientific 

^JfFi^imoh^!u' ^^^"^^^^ ^^^^ familiarity with the foregoing departments 

of natural philosophy; and how, from its vicious 
isolation, it tends to sink to the level of the most superficial and 
ill-prepared minds, which will make it the groundwork of a gross 
and miHchievous quackery, if the true scientific inquirers do not 
take it out of their hands. No inconveniences of this kind, how- 
ever, should blind us to the eminent merits of a conception which 
will ever be one of the princii)al grounds of distinction of the philos- 
ophy of the nineteenth century, in comparison with the one which 
preceded it. 
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Looking back, on the completion of tliis survey of the poritiv^ 
study of living bodies, we see that, imperfect as it is, prcsoit state 
and unsatisfactory as are the parts which relate to of Biology. 
life, compared with those which relate to organization, still the 
most imperfect have begun tO assume a scientific character, more 
or less clearly indicated, in proportion to the complexity of the 
phenomena. 

We liave now surveyed the whole system of natural philosophy, 
from its basis in matliematical, to its termination Retrospect of 
in biological philosophy. Notwithstanding the vast Natural Phi- 
interval embraced by these two extremities, we ^^^^p^v- 
have passed through the whole by an almost insensible gradation, 
finding nothing hypothetical in the transition, through cliemistry, 
from inorganic to organic philosophy, and verifying as we proceeded 
the rigorous continuity of the system of the natural sciences. That 
system, though comprehending all existing knowledge, is, however, 
slill incomplete, leaving a wide area to the retrograde influence of 
the theologico-metaphysical philosophy, to which it abandons a 
whole order of ideas, the most immediately applicable of all. There 
is yet wanting, to complete the body of positive philosophy, and to 
organize its universal preponderance, the subjection to it of the 
most complex and special jihenomena of all, — those of humanity in 
a stale of association. I shall therefore venture to profuse the 
new science of Social Physics, which I have found myself com{)elled 
to create, as the necessary complement of the system. This new 
scieu(?e is rooted in biology, as every science is in the one which 
precedes it ; and it will render the body of doctrine complete and 
indivisible, enabling the human mind to proceed on positive prin- 
ciples in all directions whatever, to which its activity may be in- 
cited. Imperfect as the preceding sciences are, they have enough 
of the positive cliaracter to render this last transformation possible : 
and when it is effected, the way will be open for their future 
advancement, through such an organization of scientific labour as 
inusi put an end to the intellectual anarchy of our present con- 
dition. 
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